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INTRODUCTION 


ORATORY  AND  ELOQUENCE 


SELECTIONS  FROM  VARIOUS  AUTHORS 

Oratory. — Oratory  is  like  music  ;  it  must  have  tone  and 
time. 


G.  Grote. 


The  Injudicious  Orator. — An  orator  without  judgment  is  a 
horse  without  a  bridle. 


Theophrastus. 


Perfection  in  Oratory. — Oratory  and  poetry  are  of  little 
value  unless  they  reach  the  highest  perfection. 


Pliny. 


Logic  and  Eloquence. — Sound  logic  is  the  sinews  of  elo¬ 
quence  ;  without  solid  argument  oratory  is  empty  noise  and 
the  orator  is  a  declaimer  or  a  sophist. 

/.  Wilkins. 


Affectation  in  Oratory. — In  oratory,  affectation  must  be 
avoided ;  it  being  better  for  a  man  by  a  native  and  clear  elo¬ 
quence  to  express  himself,  than  by  those  words  which  may 
smell  either  of  the  lamp  or  inkhorn. 

Lord  Herbert. 


Use  of  Oratory. — The  art  of  oratory  is  designed  to  instruct 
people,  express  their  passions,  and  reform  their  manners ;  to 
support  the  laws,  direct  public  counsels,  and  to  make  men 
good  and  happy. 


Fenelon. 
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Effect  of  Oratory. — The  really  great  orator  shines  like  the 
sun,  making  you  think  much  of  the  things  he  is  speaking  of ; 
the  second-best  shines  like  the  moon,  making  you  think  much 
of  him  and  his  eloquence. 

R.  Whately. 

The  Power  of  Oratory. — There  is  no  power  like  that  of 
oratory ;  Csesar  controlled  men  by  exciting  their  fears,  Cicero 
by  captivating  their  affections  and  swaying  their  passions  ; 
the  influence  of  the  one  perished  with  its  author,  that  of  the 
other  continues  to  this  day. 

H.  Clay. 

Great  Oratory  of  Slow  Attainment. — The  orator  whose  eye 
flashes  instantaneous  fire,  and  whose  lips  pour  out  a  flood  of 
noble  thoughts,  startling  by  their  unexpectedness  and  elevat¬ 
ing  by  their  wisdom  and  truth,  has  learned  his  secret  by  patient 
repetition  and  after  many  disappointments. 

Smiles. 

Universality  of  Oratory. — The  matchless  eloquence  of  ora¬ 
tory  is  applicable  everywhere,  in  all  classes  of  life  ;  the  rich  and 
the  poor  experience  the  effects  of  its  magic  influence  ;  it  ex¬ 
cites  the  soldier  to  the  charge,  and  animates  him  to  the  con¬ 
flict  ;  the  guilty  are  living  monuments  of  its  exertion,  and 
the  innocent  hail  it  as  the  vindicator  of  their  violated  rights 
and  the  preserver  of  their  sacred  reputation.  How  often  in 
the  court  of  justice  does  the  criminal  behold  his  arms  un¬ 
shackled,  his  character  freed  from  suspicion,  and  his  future 
left  open  before  him  with  all  its  hopes  of  honours,  station, 
and  dignity  ! 

Melvin. 

The  Orator’s  First  Step  in  His  Art. — The  beginning  of  the 
art  of  oratory  is  to  acquire  a  habit  of  easy  speaking  ;  the  next 
step  is  the  grand  one — to  convert  this  style  of  easy  speaking 
into  chaste  eloquence.  Though  speaking,  with  writing  be¬ 
forehand,  is  very  well  until  the  habit  of  easy  speech  is  ac¬ 
quired,  yet,  after  that,  one  can  never  vi^ite  too  much  ;  it  is 
laborious,  no  doubt,  and  it  is  more  difficult,  beyond  com¬ 
parison,  than  speaking  offhand ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  per¬ 
fect  oratory,  and  at  any  rate  it  is  necessary  to  acquire  the 
habit  of  correct  diction.  But  I  go  further,  and  say,  even  to 
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the  end  of  a  man’s  life  he  must  prepare,  word  for  word,  most 
of  his  finer  passages. 

Brougham. 

Advantages  of  Clearness  and  Conciseness. — The  public 
orator  who  presents  in  a  clear,  concise,  and  forcible  manner 
the  strong  points  of  his  case,  whose  every  sentence  strikes 
home,  who  says  just  all  that  is  necessary,  and  there  stops, 
is  always  listened  to  with  a  marked  attention,  unknown  to 
those  who  indulge  in  flights  of  oratory,  plucking  flowers  from 
the  regions  of  fancy,  drawing  more  largely  upon  imagination 
than  upon  sound  logic  and  plain  common  sense. 

L.  C.  Judson. 

Tediousness. — The  orator  must  never  bore  ;  he  must  never 
be  obscure  ;  he  must  never  seem  hesitating  in  his  assertions ; 
he  must  not  be  minutely  refining,  nor  metaphysically  subtle, 
in  his  philosophical  deductions ;  all  the  knowledge  he  thinks 
fit  to  press  into  his  service  he  must  seek  to  render  clear  to 
the  commonest  understanding ;  all  his  imagination  must  be 
employed,  not  in  creating  new  worlds  of  thought,  but  in  bring¬ 
ing  thoughts  the  most  generally  admitted  as  sound  into  bril¬ 
liant  light. 

S.  A.  Allibone. 

Persuasion. — Oratory  is  to  be  estimated  on  principles 
different  from  those  which  are  applied  to  other  productions. 
Truth  is  the  object  of  philosophy  and  history.  Truth  is  the 
object  even  of  those  works  which  are  peculiarly  called  works 
of  fiction,  but  which,  in  fact,  bear  the  same  relation  to  history 
which  algebra  bears  to  arithmetic.  The  object  of  oratory 
alone  is  not  truth,  but  persuasion ;  but  the  criterion  of  elo¬ 
quence  is  different.  A  speaker  who  exhausts  the  whole  philo¬ 
sophy  of  a  question,  who  displays  every  grace  of  style,  yet 
produces  no  effect  on  his  audience,  may  be  a  great  essayist, 
a  great  statesman,  a  great  master  of  composition,  but  he  is 
not  an  orator. 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Clear  Thinking. — Whenever  men  think  clearly  and  are 
thoroughly  interested,  they  express  themselves  with  per¬ 
spicuity  and  force. 


F.  W.  Robertson. 
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Canons  of  Perspicuity. — The  three  canons  of  perspicuity 
are,  the  word  that  is  necessary,  the  quantity  that  is  necessary, 
and  the  manner  that  is  necessary, 

Catherall. 

What  is  Perspicuity  ? — Perspicuity  consists  in  the  using  of 
proper  terms  for  the  thoughts  which  a  man  would  have  pass 
from  his  own  mind  into  that  of  another. 

Locke. 

The  Fundamental  Quality  of  Style. — Perspicuity  is  the  fun¬ 
damental  quality  of  style  ;  a  quality  so  essential  in  every  kind 
of  writing  that  for  the  want  of  it  nothing  can  atone.  Without 
this  the  richest  ornaments  of  style  only  glimmer  through  the 
dark,  and  puzzle  instead  of  pleasing  the  reader. 

H.  Blair. 

A  Good  Argument. — A  chain  of  reasoning  ought  to  have  an 
adequate  number  of  links,  a  hook  for  the  nose  of  the  auditor, 
a  grapple  for  the  subject,  and  a  swivel  to  every  pair  of  pro¬ 
positions  to  relieve  the  kinks. 

L.  Dow. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  AN  EFFECTIVE 
AFTER-DINNER  SPEECH 

By  HON.  JOHN  LEWIS  GRIFFITHS 

American  Consul-General 

[Mr.  Griffiths,  the  American  Consul-General  for  London,  is 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  finest  and  most  accomplished 
after-dinner  speakers  in  the  kingdom.] 

In  a  consideration  of  Oratory  we  must  include,  not  only  the 
spoken  word,  but  that  intangible,  elusive,  and  dominant 
quahty  which  we  call  the  personality  of  the  speaker.  It 
is  frequently  referred  to  as  magnetism,  but  however  it  may 
be  described  it  is  the  mysterious  power  in  an  orator  which 
charms  and  coerces  us  and  causes  us  to  applaud  sentiments 
with  which  we  may  not  have  the  slightest  sympathy.  As 
we  read  a  speech  of  long  ago,  which  seems  cold  and  lifeless 
upon  the  printed  page,  we  wonder  how  the  audience  in 
listening  to  it  could  have  been  moved  to  tears  or  laughter, 
to  indignation  or  scorn,  to  outbursts  of  frenzied  dehght  or 
to  a  display  of  grim  determination.  Was  the  effect  produced 
by  a  peculiarly  attractive  quality  in  the  voice,  by  an  unusual 
mastery  of  expression,  by  some  subtle  power  of  understanding 
and  interpretation,  or  was  it  indeed  produced  at  all  ?  In 
our  perplexity  we  read  some  of  the  passages  again,  and  finding 
that  they  only  provoke  a  languid  interest,  conclude  that 
contemporary  judgment  was  wrong,  or  that  audiences  then 
were  far  less  critical  and  far  more  demonstrative  than  they 
III— I 
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are  in  our  own  time.  It  would  be  an  erroneous  conclusion, 
however,  because  of  our  failure  to  realize  how  different  is 
the  quiet  and  tranquil  atmosphere  of  the  study  from  that 
of  the  banqueting  hall,  the  legislative  chamber,  or  the 
crowded  public  meeting.  Imagine  the  eager  throng,  the 
upturned  faces,  the  absorbed  attention,  the  vibrant  air, 
and  the  tumultuous  applause,  all  reacting  upon  the  speaker 
so  that  he  gave  something  of  himself  to  his  audience  which 
cannot  be  recaptured  and  reproduced — and  the  miracle  is 
explained. 

Oratory  has  been  defined  as  "  The  art  of  making  speeches  ; 
highly  coloured  presentment  of  facts ;  eloquent  or  exag¬ 
gerating  language.”  The  definition  is  inadequate  and  mis¬ 
leading,  since  it  only  accentuates  that  meretricious  kind  of 
oratory  which  may  dazzle  with  its  rhetoric,  but  whose  spell 
is  broken  when  the  last  word  is  spoken.  The  people  as  they 
disperse  gossip  about  the  opera  or  the  latest  novel,  or  the 
next  aviation  contest,  about  anything  and  everything  except 
the  speech  itself,  which  they  have  already  forgotten. 

The  examples  of  the  best  oratory  with  which  we  are 
famihar  are  characterized  by  moderation  and  restraint  in¬ 
stead  of  by  exaggeration,  and  evidently  depended  for  their 
effect  upon  under-statement  rather  than  upon  over-emphasis. 
The  lurid  and  rhetorical  and  sensational  style  of  speaking 
may  please  the  thoughtless,  but  the  really  great  orator  knows 
the  value  of  sober  utterance  clothed  in  noble  diction. 

The  statement  is  frequently  made  that  oratory  has 
lost  its  power,  and  that,  with  the  spread  of  education  and 
the  multiplication  of  newspapers  and  magazines  and  books, 
men  and  women  have  become  so  well  informed  that  they 
no  longer  care  to  listen  to  speeches.  May  it  not  be,  however, 
that  instead  of  a  waning  interest  in  oratory  there  has  been 
in  recent  years  a  notable  lack  of  great  orators  ? 

Commenting  upon  Parliamentary  speaking,  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  said  he  did  not  think,  and  he  has  had  a  long  experience, 
that  he  ”  had  heard  one  single  eloquent  speech  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  But  eloquence,  like  genius,  was  a  thing  apart, 
and  there  were  very  few  men  in  any  generation  who  possessed 
the  great  gift.  There  was  plenty  of  rhetoric,  but  eloquence 
was  fire,  and  rhetoric  even  at  its  best  was  only  fireworks. 
Three  things  were  essential  to  good  speaking  :  the  first  was 
elocution  ;  the  second  was  that  the  speaker  should  think 
only  of  his  speech,  and  absolutely  forget  himself ;  and  the 
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third  quality  was  readiness — resource  in  impromptu  speaking. 
The  really  good  speech,  which  it  was  a  pleasure  to  read  as  well 
as  to  listen  to,  was  impossible  without  previous  preparation." 

Never,  I  am  satisfied,  were  people  more  eager  than  they 
are  to-day  to  listen  to  one  who  has  really  something  to  say, 
and  who  knows  how  to  say  it,  and  never  were  they  less  in- 
cHned  to  be  tolerant  with  the  mere  clever  phrasing  of  plati¬ 
tudes  and  commonplaces.  The  present  age  is  so  practical, 
so  direct  in  its  methods,  and  so  impatient  for  quick  results, 
that  the  orator  embodying  the  spirit  of  his  time  is  apt  to 
present  his  theme  in  such  a  bald  form,  and  with  such  an 
entire  absence  of  embelHshment  as  to  make  it  about  as  inter¬ 
esting  as  a  Company’s  report  in  an  unprofitable  trade  year. 

The  style  of  oratory  has  changed  radically  since  the  time 
when  a  speech  was  received  with  little  favour  unless  it  was 
long,  and  abounded  in  classical  quotations  and  familiar 
allusions.  It  was  a  style  of  oratory  which  was  adapted  to 
those  who  refused  to  be  hurried,  who  disliked  surprises,  and 
who  insisted  that  the  speaker  should  approach  his  conclusions 
by  easy  and  gradual  stages.  The  winding  path  of  oratory, 
disclosing  now  and  again  pleasant  views,  and  thereby  stimu¬ 
lating  the  desire  for  the  final  revelation,  has  given  place  to 
the  broad  highway  along  which  the  speaker  travels,  passing 
the  milestones  as  rapidly  as  possible  so  that  he  may  quickly 
reach  his  goal. 

The  aim  of  modern  oratory  would  seem  to  be  to  discover 
the  shortest  possible  distance  between  premise  and  con¬ 
clusion.  Long  sentences  and  many-syllabled  words  have 
gone  with  the  old  stage  coach  and  the  slow-moving  sailing 
vessel.  We  must  talk  quickly  now,  or  our  destination  will 
be  reached  before  we  have  finished  our  sentence. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  oratory,  and  it  seldom  happens 
that  distinction  is  won  in  all  the  departments  of  this  great 
art.  The  platform  speaker,  whose  words  are  received  with 
rapturous  applause  by  listeners  who  agree  with  him,  but 
who  lack  his  facile  speech,  his  sonorous  voice,  and  his  self- 
confidence,  may  prove  to  be  a  very  pathetic  and  tragic  figure 
if  he  endeavours  to  win  favour  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  employing  the  devices  which  endear  him  to  his  constitu¬ 
ency.  The  audience  is  more  discriminating,  less  sympathetic, 
quick  to  detect  a  false  note,  and  easily  fatigued.  There  is 
nothing  in  that  historic  Chamber  to  suggest  the  hustings. 
Impassioned  appeals  fall  on  trained  ears.  The  hum  of  con- 
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versation  and  the  departure  of  Members  are  not  reassuring. 
Finally,  the  only  thing  the  orator  is  conscious  of  is  an  insistent 
desire  that  he  should  sit  down  and  commune  with  himself. 

So  much  has  been  said  of  oratory  generally  because  of 
its  pertinence  to  after-dinner  speaking,  and  yet  that  branch 
of  the  art  occupies  a  very  distinct  and  separate  place  ;  a 
unique  place  indeed,  and  one  which  seems  to  be  little  under¬ 
stood.  Is  it  not  strange  that  a  man  who  would  hesitate  to 
address  a  great  gathering  of  people  does  not  seem  to  have 
the  slightest  hesitancy  in  making,  or  trying  to  make,  an 
after-dinner  speech  ?  He  apparently  believes  that  anything 
will  suffice  on  such  an  occasion,  and  so,  after  expressing 
gratitude  for  the  manner  in  which  his  toast  has  been  pro¬ 
posed,  and  surprise,  as  well  he  might,  at  the  good-will  with 
which  his  name  has  been  received,  begins  at  once  to  flounder 
in  a  sea  of  triviahties  and  futihties,  until  with  one  final  gasp 
he  sinks  beneath  the  waves,  accompanied  by  the  fervent 
prayer  of  all  his  victims  that  he  may  never  recover  suffi¬ 
ciently  from  the  shock  to  feel  encouraged  to  make  another 
attempt.  If  asked  at  any  time  between  the  soup  and  the 
savoury,  men  wholly  unaccustomed  to  public  speaking  will 
readily  undertake  to  talk  on  a  subject  of  which  they  may 
have  only  the  vaguest  knowledge.  They  give  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  their  idea  of  an  after-dinner  speech  is  a  series  of 
pauses,  united  by  a  poverty  of  thought.  They  indulge  in 
numerous  tedious  excursions,  and  only  occasionally  return 
to  their  theme  as  if  it  were  something  to  be  avoided  rather 
than  to  be  embraced.  Nothing  is  more  fatiguing  than  to 
be  addressed  by  an  after-dinner  speaker  who  wanders  aim¬ 
lessly  about  in  a  labyrinth  of  words,  becoming  more  hope¬ 
lessly  entangled  with  each  sentence  he  utters  until,  finding 
no  way  to  extricate  himself,  he  brings  his  remarks  to  a  close 
in  a  mere  splutter  of  sounds. 

What  a  great  diversity  do  we  find  in  the  types  of  after- 
dinner  speakers  !  We  have  the  man,  for  example,  who  makes 
the  most  thorough  preparation,  writing  out  word  for  word  what 
he  desires  to  say,  and  memorizing  it.  His  speech,  however 
well  it  may  read  in  the  paper  the  next  morning,  will  be  a 
failure  when  it  is  delivered  unless  he  can  give  his  audience 
the  impression  that  he  is  not  simply  performing  a  feat  of 
recollection,  but  that  he  is  actually  developing  his  speech 
in  their  presence,  and  to  some  extent  at  least  through  the 
inspiration  of  their  attention  and  interest. 
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Then  there  is  the  man  who  thinks  that  if  he  is  only  funny 
nothing  more  will  be  required  of  him.  How  few  men  really 
possess  what  Lowell  calls  “that  saving  sense  of  humour’’! 
It  is  a  rare  gift,  which  the  gods  have  sparingly  bestowed, 
and  one  who  really  has  it  is  never  compelled  to  bend  his 
speech  in  order  to  bring  in  an  anecdote  which  a  succession 
of  audiences  have  attempted  to  laugh  at  for  many  years. 
The  merely  funny  after-dinner  speaker  usually  tells  irrelevant 
and  incongruous  stories  to  which  he  attempts  to  give  a  resem¬ 
blance  of  reahty  by  relating  them  as  personal  experiences. 

There  is  also  the  sentimental  speaker,  so  sentimental 
indeed  that  he  almost  weeps  as  he  refers  to  the  scenes  of 
his  childhood,  or  the  University  at  which  he  matriculated, 
but  which  probably  never  gave  him  a  degree,  or  alludes  to 
the  ties  that  bind  him  to  a  particular  locahty  which  in  all 
likehhood  welcomed  his  departure,  but  to  the  memory  of 
which  he  clings  with  a  fervour  that  seems  to  grow  in  intensity 
through  the  years. 

The  after-dinner  speaker  must  not  be  forgotten,  either, 
who  simply  has  a  voice,  strong  and  robust,  and  who  mouths 
his  words,  evidently  thinking  it  is  sound  that  carries  con¬ 
viction  rather  than  clearness  and  strength  of  thought. 

We  have,  too,  the  flippant  and  buoyant  after-dinner  speaker 
who  goes  carelessly  to  his  fate  imagining  that  when  he  is 
on  his  feet  not  only  will  ideas  come  to  him  but  also  the  appro¬ 
priate  language  in  which  to  express  them.  He  suddenly 
discovers  that  he  is  without  a  prop  of  any  sort,  that  there 
is  nothing  before  him  but  a  vast  expanse  of  vacancy,  and 
sits  down  weak  and  limp  with  the  consciousness  that  he  had 
nothing  to  say  and  that  he  said  it. 

We  cannot  afford  to  overlook  the  pompous  after-dinner 
speaker  who  never  rises  above  the  dull  level  of  mediocrity, 
and  who  exasperates  all  who  listen  to  him  by  the  bombastic 
way  in  which  he  utters  trivial  thoughts.  He  is  enamoured 
of  himself,  and  so  colossal  is  his  egotism  that  he  honestly 
believes  he  has  a  message  to  deliver  which  people  are  im¬ 
patient  to  hear.  Rebuffs  do  not  make  the  slightest  impression 
upon  him.  If  his  audience  fails  to  appreciate  his  remarks 
he  attributes  the  failure  to  ignorance  and  poor  taste. 

Of  aU  after-dinner  speakers  the  one  who  does  not  know 
when  to  quit  is  the  most  irritating.  He  recalls  the  little 
boy  who  was  accustomed  to  say  his  prayers  at  his  mother’s 
side.  He  had  prayed  on  one  occasion  for  his  father  and 
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mother,  his  brothers  and  sisters,  his  nurse,  and  his  favourite 
dog,  and  then  immediately  proceeded  to  pray  for  them  all 
again,  and,  still  not  satisfied,  began  to  plead  for  a  third  time 
that  blessings  might  be  showered  upon  him.  His  mother 
remarked  that  he  had  certainly  prayed  enough,  and  told  him 
to  jump  into  bed.  He  drowsily  replied  that  he  had  forgotten 
the  word  to  stop  it  with.  When  she  said  “  Amen  ”  his  de¬ 
votions  promptly  ceased.  This  is  the  trouble  with  so  many 
after-dinner  speakers — they  have  forgotten  the  word  to  stop 
their  remarks  with,  and  so  they  go  on  aimlessly  and  inter¬ 
minably  in  the  hope  that  they  will  suddenly  find  it.  They 
seldom  do  so,  however,  as  there  is  no  kind  Providence  watching 
over  them. 

There  can  hardly  be  a  greater  bore  than  the  after-dinner 
speaker  who  mistakes  the  occasion,  who  talks  about  the 
beauties  of  a  world- wide  peace  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Navy 
League,  or  eulogizes  the  advantages  of  a  vegetarian  diet  at 
a  stock-breeders’  banquet.  He  is  ordinarily  a  well-meaning 
man  with  a  fanatical  temperament  and  no  conception  of  the 
passage  of  time.  He  talks  with  facility,  and  does  not  seem 
to  understand  the  impatience  of  his  hearers. 

This  is  the  age  of  short  poems,  short  stories,  and  short 
speeches.  It  is  the  age,  therefore,  of  the  after-dinner  orator. 
If  he  produces  any  effect  at  all  it  must  be  instantaneous. 
He  cannot  console  himself  with  the  reflection  that  if  he  has 
an  attractive  exordium  and  a  brilliant  peroration  it  matters 
very  httle  what  goes  between.  When  an  address  is  Hmited 
to  a  few  minutes  it  must  be  all  excellent  or  it  will  be  received 
with  little  favour.  There  is  no  time  to  get  under  way.  One 
must  capture  his  audience  at  once  or  he  will  lose  it  for  ever. 
The  opening  sentence  or  two  determines  his  fate.  A  coloiur- 
less  beginning  means  a  tragic  ending.  It  seems  incredible 
that  our  forefathers  could  have  listened  to  speeches  for  an 
hour  or  two  and  wanted  more.  If  a  sermon  is  not  finished 
within  twenty  minutes  it  is  criticised  to-day  for  its  extreme 
length.  We  may  not  be  less  spiritual  than  the  people  were 
a  hundred  years  ago,  but  we  are  certainly  less  passive.  We 
are  not  inclined  to  sit  with  folded  arms  and  to  be  talked  to 
for  any  considerable  time.  Was  it  not  Mark  Twain  who 
said  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  ten  minutes  of  a  sermon  which 
greatly  interested  him  he  took  out  five  one-dollar  biUs  as  his 
prospective  thank-offering,  but  as  the  preacher  went  on  and 
on  he  put  them  back  into  his  pocket  one  at  a  time  until. 
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when  the  plate  was  finally  passed,  he  languidly  contributed  a 
few  cents  ?  Many  a  speaker  has  lost  the  sympathy  of  his 
audience  by  the  flood  of  words  in  which  he  has  drowned  his 
ideas.  A  great  deal  can  be  said  in  fifteen  minutes  if  the 
speaker  is  interested  in  his  theme  and  knows  how  to  present 
it.  Most  addresses  which  continue  beyond  that  time  consist 
largely  of  amplifications  and  repetitions.  The  after-dinner 
speech  is  something  more  than  a  mere  vehicle  for  the  use  of 
anecdote  and  pleasantry,  of  pretty  compliments  and  graceful 
acknowledgments.  The  field  for  after-dinner  speaking  is 
indeed  very  great,  the  occasion  affording  such  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  the  statesman  and  the  social  reformer  and 
all  men  of  earnest  purpose  to  present  their  views  in  a  concen¬ 
trated  form  to  an  audience  which  is  usually  representative 
of  a  large  and  important  section  of  public  opinion.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  how  many  libraries  and  museums 
and  art  galleries — how  many  splendid  charities,  how  many 
social  and  political  reforms  can  be  traced  to  the  suggestion  of 
an  after-dinner  speaker.  When  one  has  dined  well  how  can 
he  be  indifferent  to  the  claims  of  those  who  are  less  fortunate 
than  himself  ?  Could  a  more  congenial  atmosphere  than 
that  created  by  an  after-dinner  audience  be  imagined  in 
which  to  dwell  upon  the  glories  of  peace  and  the  advantages 
of  international  friendships  ? 

Fewer  speeches,  shorter  speeches,  and  a  greater  variety 
of  speeches  would  add  very  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  those 
who  attend  pubhc  dinners.  Repetition  is  the  bane  of  the 
modem  toast-hst.  The  same  themes  have  been  assigned 
year  after  year  until  they  have  become  so  absolutely  thread¬ 
bare  that  only  a  genius  can  arouse  the  slightest  interest  in 
them.  They  simply  recall  the  past,  and  we  frequently  fall 
into  a  gentle  slumber  from  which  we  are  awakened  by  the 
announcement  “  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  pray  silence  for 

Mr. - ,  who  will  propose - another  subject  with  which 

we  are  perfectly  familiar  !  A  new  theme  would  so  vitalize 
an  after-dinner  audience  that  a  dull  speaker  in  presenting 
it  would  probably  be  received  with  rapturous  applause.  I 
have  a  friend  who  has  responded  to  the  same  toast  so  often 
that  he  assures  me  it  has  assumed  for  him  a  sort  of  tigerish 
form  which  pounces  upon  him  at  the  most  unexpected  times 
and  in  the  most  unusual  places.  It  draws  nearer  and  nearer 
as  the  evening  for  the  dinner  approaches,  with  hot  breath 
and  glaring  eyes  and  fiendish  looks,  and  hisses,  “  What  can 
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you  say  about  me  next  time  ?  Think  of  something  new.  I  am 
tired  of  the  old  things  which  I  have  heard  since  men  were 
sufficiently  civilized  to  enjoy  good  fellowship.”  It  was  once 
said  by  J ohn  Bright  that  it  was  his  custom  in  making  a  speech 
to  pass  from  headland  to  headland,  as  he  seldom  found  time  to 
loiter  on  the  way.  That  is  what  the  after-dinner  speaker  must 
do  in  order  to  be  effective.  If  he  wanders  very  far,  although 
of  course  he  may  occasionally  pluck  some  stray  wayside 
flowers  of  speech,  he  will  probably  lose  his  path  and  not  be 
able  to  find  it  in  the  few  minutes  allotted  to  him.  A  good 
test  for  an  orator  would  be  to  stop,  as  the  story-teller  does 
in  the  Far  East  when  a  dramatic  situation  has  been  developed, 
and  refuse  to  proceed  unless  his  hearers  come  to  him  bringing 
gifts.  How  many  addresses  I  wonder  would  be  concluded 
under  such  a  stipulation  !  The  after-dinner  speech,  to  be 
enjoyed,  must  either  have  much  humour  in  it,  or  it  must  be 
so  lofty  in  sentiment  and  so  pure  in  style  that  men  feel  at 
once  its  beauty  and  power.  Among  its  essential  qualities 
are  naturalness  and  spontaneity.  Of  the  toast  which  is 
delicate  in  construction  and  equally  delicate  in  suggestion — 
an  exquisite  creation — free  from  intellectual  purpose  or 
moral  intention,  dying  with  the  night,  perhaps,  but  filling 
it  with  joy,  Lowell  has  written  : 

“  I’ve  a  notion,  I  think,  of  a  good  dinner  speech. 

Tripping  light  as  a  sandpiper  over  the  beach. 

Swerving  this  way  and  that  as  the  wave  of  the  moment 
Washes  out  its  slight  trace  with  a  dash  of  whim’s  foam  on  ’t. 

And  leaving  on  memory’s  rim  just  a  sense 
Something  graceful  had  gone  by,  a  live  present  tense  ; 

Not  poetry, — no,  not  quite  that,  but  as  good, 

A  kind  of  winged  prose  that  could  fly  if  it  would. 

'Tis  a  time  for  gay  fancies  as  fleeting  and  vain 

As  the  whisper  of  foam-beads  on  fresh-poured  champagne. 

Since  dinners  were  not,  perhaps,  strictly  designed 
For  manoeuvring  the  heavy  dragoons  of  the  mind. 

When  I  hear  your  set  speeches  that  start  with  a  pop. 

Then  wander  and  maunder,  too  feeble  to  stop. 

With  a  vague  apprehension  from  popular  rumour 
There  used  to  be  something  by  mortals  called  humour. 

Beginning  again  when  you  thought  they  were  done. 

Respectable,  sensible,  weighing  a  ton. 

And  as  near  to  the  present  occasions  of  men 
As  a  Fast  Day  discourse  of  the  year  eighteen  ten, 

I — well,  I  sit  still,  and  my  sentiments  smother. 

For  am  I  not  also  a  bore  and  a  brother  ?  ” 

If  an  after-dinner  speech  sounds  like  a  carefully  prepared 
essay  it  will  receive  little  consideration.  It  must  not  be 
prepared,  nevertheless,  in  the  presence  of  the  audience.  Can 
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anything  be  more  depressing  than  to  listen  to  a  speaker  who 
chooses  his  words  in  public,  selecting  one  and  discarding  it, 
choosing  another  and  rejecting  it,  and  continuing  the  process 
in  the  desire  of  finding  a  word  that  will  adequately  express 
his  thought  ? 

While  an  after-dinner  speech  should  primarily  be  enter¬ 
taining,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  also  be  in¬ 
forming,  if  the  information  is  not  delivered  in  a  pedantic  or 
ponderous  or  dictatorial  form.  Men  do  not  come  to  dinners 
for  instruction,  but  if  something  vital  and  significant  is  said 
they  are  glad  to  listen,  provided  the  speaker  does  not  give 
the  impression  of  trying  to  impart  knowledge  to  very  young 
people.  It  is  probably  a  mistake  to  have  more  than  one 
response  to  a  toast.  The  first  speaker  is  apt  to  allude  to 
the  most  interesting  and  suggestive  phases  of  his  subject,  and 
those  who  follow  find  very  little  virgin  soil  which  they  can 
upturn.  The  spectacle  is  often  presented  of  the  same  things 
being  said  again  and  again  in  a  slightly  different  form,  until 
the  audience,  genial  and  tolerant  as  an  after-dinner  audience 
may  be  expected  to  be,  shows  unmistakably  its  fatigue  and 
resentment.  A  more  harmonious  result  is  secured  if  all  the 
toasts  are  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  who  should  never 
allude  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  toast  except  in  the  most 
casual  way,  but  should  confine  himself  to  an  anecdote  or 
two,  a  little  banter,  perhaps,  and  a  graceful  allusion,  leaving 
the  toast  to  be  dealt  with  as  an  original  theme  instead  of 
turning  it  over  to  the  speaker,  as  is  often  done,  in  such  a  marred 
and  damaged  condition  that  he  can  never  hope  to  recover 
its  freshness  and  bloom.  The  success  of  an  after-dinner 
speech  depends  almost  as  much  upon  the  chairman  or  the 
proposer  of  the  toast  as  upon  the  one  who  responds.  There 
is  no  one  who  is  more  dreaded  by  the  after-dinner  speaker 
than  the  man  who  introduces  him  at  great  length,  and  avails 
himself  of  the  opportunity  which  may  never  occur  again 
of  expressing  his  views  upon  all  conceivable  subjects.  It  is 
unfair  both  to  the  speaker  and  to  the  audience  to  intersperse 
the  toasts  with  a  long  musical  programme,  so  that  one  may 
be  called  upon  at  such  a  late  hour  that  the  mood  of  expectancy, 
the  most  delightful  mood  an  audience  can  present  to  a  speaker, 
has  given  place  to  a  defiant  and  rebellious  attitude  which 
signifies,  “You  must  entertain  us  at  your  peril,  as  we  will 
not  show  the  slightest  mercy  for  stupidity,  especially  if  it 
is  long  drawn  out.” 
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One  of  the  most  accomplished  after-dinner  speakers  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  in  England,  whose  wit 
sparkles,  whose  humour  flashes,  whose  thought  never  droops, 
and  whose  digressions  are  always  delightful,  takes  his  audience 
at  once  into  his  confidence  and  causes  every  one  to  feel  that 
he  is  simply  expressing  their  opinions.  His  voice  is  such  a 
beautiful  instrument  and  so  exquisitely  modulated,  and  his 
manner  is  so  appeahng,  that  he  can  make  the  dullest  subject 
glow  with  interest.  He  seldom  uses  a  gesture,  but  his  face 
is  so  mobile  that  every  passing  thought  is  reflected  in  his 
graphic  countenance.  He  never  uses  a  superfluous  word, 
but  always  the  inevitable  word  without  which  there  can  be 
no  real  distinction  of  style. 

It  is  true  of  after-dinner  speaking,  as  of  all  other  forms 
of  oratory,  that  the  speaker  must  be  sincere  himself  in  order 
to  convince  his  audience.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid 
upon  this  element  of  sincerity  in  all  after-dinner  speeches, 
which  are  intended  to  be  something  more  than  graceful  little 
talks,  which  charm  and  dehght,  but  which  are  really  without 
substance  although  they  may  be  perfect  in  form. 

One  more  or  less  familiar  with  after-dinner  speaking  in 
England  and  America  is  often  asked  wherein  lies  the  difference. 
In  a  sense  there  is  no  difference.  The  true  orator  is  regarded 
in  exactly  the  same  way  in  the  two  countries.  It  is  not  a 
greater  fallacy  to  say  the  English  are  devoid  of  humour  than 
it  is  to  suggest  that  all  Americans  are  orators.  If  this  were 
true  the  Republic  would  have  perished  long  ago  in  a  war 
of  words.  There  is  one  substantial  difference,  however, 
between  Enghsh  and  American  after-dinner  speaking.  The 
public  dinner  is  regarded  in  America  as  more  of  an  event, 
as  a  less  casual  and  incidental  thing  than  in  England.  Men 
who  respond  to  toasts  are  therefore  expected  to  have  given 
a  good  deal  of  thought  to  their  subject.  The  invitation  to 
speak  is  often  sent  several  months  in  advance  of  the  dinner, 
so  that  very  thorough  preparation  is  naturally  anticipated. 
A  man  is  seldom  asked  to  make  an  after-dinner  speech  in 
America  because  of  the  distinguished  service  he  may  have 
rendered  in  any  field  of  effort,  unless  it  is  thought  that  he  is 
an  interesting  speaker.  Americans  value  such  service  so 
highly  that  they  do  not  wish  to  feel  embittered  toward  the 
man  who  may  have  rendered  it  by  being  compelled  to  listen 
to  him  when  he  does  not  possess  a  single  qualification  for 
public  speaking.  It  happens,  onty  very  occasionally,  however, 
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that  a  man  untrained  in  speaking  may  have  his  lips  touched 
with  the  divine  fire,  or  that  hesitancy  and  the  earnestness 
born  of  a  great  conviction  will  produce  a  more  profound  im¬ 
pression  than  can  be  achieved  by  the  arts  of  oratory.  Broadly 
speaking,  however,  study  and  discipline  and  practice,  natural 
endowment  and  character,  are  all  indispensable  to  the  making 
of  a  great  orator. 

It  may  be  useful  to  suggest  a  few  things  which  the  after- 
dinner  speaker  should  guard  against : 

Avoid  speaking  altogether  unless  you  can  make  yourself 
distinctly  heard. 

Avoid  talking  in  such  a  loud  tone  that  those  who  hsten 
suffer  as  much  as  they  would  from  the  near-by  beating  of  a  big 
drum. 

Avoid  apologies. 

Avoid  an  assumption  of  knowledge  which  you  do  not 
possess. 

Avoid  any  appearance  of  condescension. 

Avoid  any  suggestion  of  imparting  knowledge. 

Avoid  an  anticipatory  chuckle  before  you  tell  a  story,  for 
the  story  may  prove  to  be  pointless. 

Avoid  studied  gestures ;  they  seldom  interpret  thought. 

Avoid  a  climax  which  you  cannot  negotiate,  as  it  is  awkward 
to  be  suspended  upon  a  sentence  in  mid-air. 

Avoid  statistics,  as  they  usually  provoke  slumber. 

Avoid  undue  humility,  which  is  very  different  from  be¬ 
coming  modesty. 

Avoid  quotations,  because  the  memory  is  apt  to  be  treacher¬ 
ous,  and  a  quotation  imperfectly  rendered  may  destroy  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  a  very  effective  speech. 

Avoid  trying  to  be  playful  unless  you  know  how  to  touch 
a  subject  deftly  and  gracefully  and  how  to  return  to  it  again 
and  again  without  bruising  or  exhausting  it. 

Avoid  rhetorical  outbursts,  remembering  your  hearers 
are  on  the  earth  and  that  ten  minutes  is  a  short  time  in  which 
to  transport  them  to  the  skies  and  return  them  safely  to  the 
soil. 

Avoid  talking  so  long  that  the  only  impression  you  give 
is  of  the  slow  passage  of  time. 

Avoid  imitating  the  style  of  some  distinguished  orator, 
because  your  listeners  will  doubtless  marvel  how  you  could 
do  it  so  badly. 

Avoid  waiting  for  applause ;  it  may  never  come. 
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Avoid  giving  the  impression  that  you  think  you  have  said 
something  exceedingly  clever. 

Avoid  reading  your  speech  unless  an  issue  as  important 
as  the  fate  of  a  ministry  may  depend  upon  your  utterance. 

Avoid  being  anything  but  simple  and  sincere  and  natural, 
for  then  you  will  talk  of  the  things  you  really  know,  and  men 
will  gladly  listen. 


THE  CONDUCT  OF  AND  PRO¬ 
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PART  III 

Debating  Societies  and  Local  Parliaments 

Nearly  every  town  and  village  has  its  debating  society 
or  local  parliament,  which  has  for  its  objects,  inter  alia,  the 
provision  of  opportunities  for  acquiring  some  practice  and 
experience  in  the  art  of  public  speaking,  together  with  some 
knowledge  of  the  conduct  and  procedure  at  meetings,  the 
discussion  of  political,  social,  and  educational  topics,  and 
also  facilities  for  mutual  improvement,  instruction,  and 
friendly  intercourse. 

A  debating  society  is  perhaps  more  valuable  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  and  informative  association  than  a  local  parliament, 
whereas  the  latter  affords  more  scope  for  practice  in  debate 
and  in  the  cultivation  of  readiness  of  speech,  quickness  of 
adaptation,  fluency,  and  adroitness — quahties  so  essential 
to  the  budding  political  speaker.  A  variety  of  subjects, 
too,  may  be  discussed  at  a  debating  society,  but  at  a  par¬ 
liament  discussion  is  usually  confined  to  political  or  social 
matters. 

Pohtics  has  its  necessary  limitations  ;  it  engenders  the 
party  spirit,  with  the  unvarying  accompaniments  of  loyalty 
to  its  supporters  and  intolerance  to  opponents  ;  it  draws 
out  and  develops  the  pugnacity  which  is  latent  in  all.  The 
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fighting  instinct  should  be  dominant  in  party  pohtics,  which 
however  sometimes  sacrifices  principles  for  the  preservation 
or  unification  of  the  party.  After  all  it  is  at  least  intelhgible 
to  the  average  man  that  he  who  is  not  with  him  is  against 
him,  and  it  forms  a  workable  and  practical  basis  for  active 
political  work. 

Debating  Societies 

The  debating  society  has  less  formal  rules  than  a  local 
parliament,  and  its  procedure  is  accordingly  much  simpler. 
As  the  purposes  of  a  debating  society  are  merely  debate  and 
discussion,  the  regulations  governing  it  should  be  few  in 
number,  explicit,  and  drawn  up  in  the  interests  of  order, 
good  feehng,  and  the  best  promotion  of  its  objects. 

A  president  (sometimes  a  vice-president),  secretary, 
treasurer,  with  a  committee,  are  usually  provided  for,  and  these 
should  be  subject  to  annual  and  popular  election  amongst  the 
members.  Occasionally  the  president  and  vice-president  are 
figure-heads  only— then  it  is  usual  to  appoint  a  chairman. 
At  this  annual  meeting  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
are  confirmed,  and  the  accounts  adopted.  Election  of  officers 
and  committee  follows,  together  with  the  consideration  of 
reports  of  committees  (if  any).  Rules  or  alterations  thereof 
(of  which  notice  has  been  given)  are  then  discussed.  Probably 
a  general  discussion  of  the  affairs  of  the  society  will  follow,  after 
which  the  meeting  will  terminate.  The  business  of  the  meeting 
may,  however,  be  preceded  or  followed  by  music  and  refresh¬ 
ments  of  a  mild  and  innocuous  character. 

Provision  in  the  rules  should  always  clearly  be  made  for  the 
day  and  time  of  meeting.  Alterations  of  rules  during  the 
session  are  very  undesirable,  although  sometimes  unavoidable. 
Rules  should  provide  for  the  careful  keeping  of  the  minutes 
and  the  accounts,  the  latter  to  be  subjected  to  a  regular 
audit  by  two  previously  appointed  members.  An  audit  by 
qualified  accountants  is,  however,  much  more  satisfactory. 
A  time-limit  should  also  be  fixed  as  to  length  of  speeches  of 
opener,  opposer,  and  succeeding  speakers,  which,  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  members,  require  rigid  adherence  thereto. 

Committee  meetings  should  be  held  as  and  when  occasion 
require,  but  in  all  cases  minutes  ought  to  be  kept  of  their 
proceedings. 

Apart  from  the  annual  meeting,  the  conduct  of  its  meetings 
would  normally  comprise  the  taking  of  the  chair  by  the 
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president,  or  other  appointed  member,  who  would  very 
briefly  introduce  the  subject  and  opener  of  the  debate  ; 
the  latter  would  be  succeeded  by  the  opposer  and  speakers 
for  and  against  the  subject  or  motion  of  the  debate.  After 
the  time  set  apart  for  discussion  the  two  leaders  would  reply, 
and  in  case  of  a  motion  a  vote  of  members  taken,  the  debate 
ending  with  occasionally  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman. 

It  is  desirable  to  have  a  hst  of  speakers  drawn  up  before¬ 
hand,  with  the  order  in  which  they  are  to  follow  one  another, 
and  as  far  as  possible  an  equal  number  for  and  against  the 
motion,  taken  alternatively. 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  debate  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
practice  to  allow  questions  to  be  asked  on  purely  domestic 
matters  for  a  strictly  limited  period  of  time.  The  negligence 
of  the  secretary,  the  irregular  attendance  and  laxity  of  the 
committee,  breaches  of  the  rules,  nay,  even  the  imperfections 
or  shortcomings  of  the  president  or  chairman,  are  fruitful 
topics  of  inquiry.  The  more  personal  they  are,  the  keener 
the  interest.  It  is  not  unknown  for  the  victims  to  inspire 
the  question  in  order  that  they  may  more  effectually  crush 
the  apparently  innocent  member  of  the  inquiring  mind.  As 
long  as  the  game  is  played  all  is  well,  and  the  resourceful 
president  or  chairman  generally  disallows,  and  that  with 
promptitude,  any  question  which  may  cause  ill-feeling. 

Here,  as  in  other  meetings,  the  chairman  must  be  a  man  of 
tact  and  good  humour,  possessing  the  art  of  controlling  a  meet¬ 
ing  rather  than  a  desire  to  be  heard  at  length  on  every  conceiv¬ 
able  occasion.  He  must  keep  the  discussion  to  the  point,  and 
maintain  good  order  and  the  usual  amenities  of  debate. 
Whether  a  chairman  should  wind  up  the  debate  is  a  moot  point. 
If  he  does,  being  in  the  chair,  and  possessing  the  last  word,  he 
has  an  undue  influence  on  the  debate,  which  is  not  altogether 
in  keeping  with  his  primary  functions.  The  occasional 
practice  of  some  chairmen  stepping  out  of  the  chair  whilst 
another  member  takes  his  place,  with  the  apparent  idea  of 
preserving  the  spirit  of  impartiality  which  invests  his  office, 
may  be  defended  on  special  occasions,  but  as  a  rule  such  a 
transparent  device  is  to  be  strongly  deprecated.  On  the 
whole  it  is  wiser  for  the  chairman  to  refrain  from  taking  any 
active  part  in  the  discussion. 

Debating  societies  often  very  wisely  exclude  political 
and  religious  subjects  from  their  topics  of  discussion.  Any 
partiality,  which  even  the  best  chairman  cannot  help  occa- 
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sionally  displaying,  should  be  entirely  shown  in  the  interests 
of  the  minority,  the  timid,  uncertain  speaker,  and  in  the 
observance  of  the  spirit  rather  than  the  technical  and  forced 
interpretation  of  the  rules.  Above  all  he  should  remember 
that  he  is  chairman,  and  that  his  position  will  be  strengthened 
by  conscientiously  carrying  out  his  duties  to  the  members 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  his  utterances  are  weighty  and 
of  influence  when  they  are  spoken  on  the  fewest  possible 
occasions,  and  that,  too,  with  the  utmost  brevity,  precision, 
and  conciseness.  A  loquacious  chairman  is  a  nuisance  and 
abuses  his  entrenched  position.  He  seizes  every  opportunity 
of  making  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  a  ''  few  remarks  ”  at 
great  length,  and  since  he  is  in  the  chair  it  is  difficult,  nay, 
almost  impossible  to  restrain  him.  A  person  who  acts 
capriciously  or  who  has  an  arbitrary  manner  is  quite  unfitted 
to  take  the  chair. 


Local  Parliaments 

Local  parliaments  are  debating  societies  the  conduct 
of  which  is  more  or  less  modelled  on  that  followed  at  West¬ 
minster.  Apparently  there  is  a  growing  revival  of  such 
societies,  which  are  regaining  and  adding  to  the  great 
popularity  and  interest  they  had  a  generation  ago.  It  is 
said  that  Mr.  A.  Bonar  Law  obtained  his  initial  experience 
as  a  politician  at  a  local  parliament,  and  many  politicians 
have  doubtless  had  similar  apprenticeships.  Such  parlia¬ 
ments  provide  an  excellent  training-ground  for  the  candidates 
for  local  public  honours,  as  well  as  for  the  House  of  Commons. 
A  local  parliament  which  is  in  spirit  conducted  as  a  purely 
mock  or  make-believe  parliament  is  bound  to  result  in  failure. 
Humour  may  be  the  salt  of  a  local  parliament,  but  unless 
the  members  take  themselves  seriously  a  local  parliament 
tends  to  become  a  bear-garden,  or  a  vehicle  for  the  exchange 
of  impertinent  and  silly  personalities,  or  provides  occasions 
for  the  sway  and  domination  of  the  feeble  punster  and  the 
practical  joker.  As  soon  as  a  local  parliament  loses  its  air 
of  seriousness  and  note  of  sincerity  and  dignity  it  should 
dissolve. 


Constitution  of  a  Local  Parliament 

The  constitution  and  standing  orders  of  local  parliaments 
are  all  on  somewhat  similar  fines.  The  main  object  of  a 
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local  parliament  is  the  discussion  of  political  and  social 
topics,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with 
certain  necessary  modifications.  The  chief  officers  are  the 
Speaker,  the  chairman  of  committees,  the  clerk  of  the  House, 
the  secretary,  and  the  treasurer.  The  affairs  of  the  society 
are  managed  by  a  council  consisting  of  the  officers,  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  the  leaders  of  the  several  parties,  with  some 
eight  other  members,  a  quorum  of  which  may  be  five.  The 
council — with  the  exception  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  leaders, 
who  are  elected  by  the  several  parties — are  appointed  annually. 
At  this  annual  meeting,  the  treasurer  submits  his  balance 
sheet  of  the  income  and  expenditure,  which  has  been  duly 
audited  ;  the  secretary  at  the  same  time  submits  a  statement 
as  to  membership,  and  makes  a  report  as  to  the  affairs  of 
the  society  generally.  Admission  to  the  society — generally 
called  the  "  House  ” — is  obtained  by  nomination  of  another 
member.  The  candidate  gives  his  name  and  address  and 
selects  a  constituency  not  represented  by  any  other  member, 
and  provided  no  objections  are  raised  from  other  members 
in  the  interim,  he  becomes  at  the  next  meeting  the  honourable 
member  for  (say)  Tottenham,  without  undergoing  the  ordeals 
of  addressing  constituents,  the  canvassing  for  votes,  the 
interviewing  of  deputations,  and  the  other  terrors  and  con¬ 
comitant  expenses  which  beset  the  modern  parliamentary 
candidate.  He  is  not  allowed  to  vote  or  address  the  House 
until  he  has  signed  the  membership  roll  and  paid  the  necessary 
subscription.  Should  the  latter  not  be  forthcoming  his 
unhappy  sponsor  is  mulcted  of  that  amount.  In  the  event 
of  objection  being  taken  by  one  of  the  honourable  members 
of  the  council  to  the  new  candidate  for  parliamentary  honours, 
his  election  or  rejection  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  council. 
The  subscription,  which  is  generally  called  the  minimum 
and  too  often  becomes  the  maximum,  is  fixed  at  about  2s.  6d., 
and  is  payable  in  advance.  When  the  new  member  makes 
his  maiden  effort  sympathetic  cheers  from  the  members  and 
a  word  of  encouragement  and  congratulation  from  the  chair 
should  follow.  The  new  recruit  for  parliamentary  honours 
should  exhibit  that  modesty  which  is  traditional  of  the  occasion. 

A  member  whose  conduct  has  been  such  as  to  lead  to  his 
suspension  on  three  different  occasions,  ipso  facto  ceases  to  be 
a  member,  and  expulsion  by  the  House  may  result  eventually 
on  the  motion  of  a  member  of  the  Government  or  of  the 
council,  seconded  and  carried  by  a  two-thirds  majority,  after 
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full  opportunity  has  been  given  to  the  offending  member  to 
explain  or  defend  his  conduct.  It  may  be  stated  that  it  is 
not  unusual  for  the  real  M.P.  for  the  locality  to  be  appointed 
President  of  the  society,  and  to  open  the  parliament  at  the 
commencement  of  the  session.  At  the  succeeding  meetings 
he  generally  leaves  the  parliament  to  its  own  devices. 

Standing  Orders 

Standing  orders  may  be  suspended  at  any  time  upon 
motion  made  stating  for  how  long  and  for  what  purpose 
such  suspension  is  proposed.  If  without  notice,  such  sus¬ 
pension  can  be  opposed  by  ten  members,  and  the  motion 
then  drops.  In  other  cases  the  motion  is  put  in  the  usual 
way  and  decided  accordingly.  It  is  of  course  generally 
necessary  to  make  provision  for  the  suspension  of  standing 
orders  of  most  bodies  in  the  rules,  which  usually  requires 
the  consent  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of 
the  members  present,  and  not  less  than  one-half  of  the 
members  entitled  to  vote.  Alteration  to  rules  usually 
requires  at  least  fourteen  days’  notice  to  the  clerk  of  the 
House,  and  can  only  be  dealt  with  at  the  annual  meeting. 

In  compiling  standing  orders,  clear  and  explicit  rules 
should  be  provided  for  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  officers 
of  the  House,  as  well  as  for  the  conduct  of  its  proceedings. 

The  success  of  a  local  parliament  largely  depends  upon 
the  Speaker  and  the  secretary.  The  Speaker  should  be  a  man 
of  wide  experience  in  controlling  meetings,  a  ruler  of  men, 
quick  to  appreciate  the  many  points  that  will  be  raised  which 
will  require  his  instant  decision ;  and  to  that  decision  he 
must  adhere,  even  if  it  be  wrong.  He  should  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  rules  of  his  parliament  and  some  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  parliamentary  procedure.  He  should  possess  a 
calm,  judicial  mind  and  a  genial  temperament,  and  be  strictly 
non-political  and  non-partisan  in  the  conduct  of  the  business 
of  the  House.  As  the  Speaker’s  political  views  are  generally 
locally  known,  it  is  desirable  that  if  he  favours  one  side  at 
all  he  should  favour  that  side  opposite  to  him  in  politics. 

The  Speaker  usually  wears  the  robes  of  a  barrister  and 
assumes  the  dignified  air  of  a  Judge  of  the  High  Court.  He 
is  commonly  given  all  the  powers  and  privileges  with  regard 
to  order  and  debate  that  are  possessed  by  the  Speaker  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  His  decision  on  all  questions  of 
order  and  procedure  are  binding  on  all  members  of  the  House 
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and  are  final.  On  the  rising  of  the  Speaker,  members  keep 
their  seats,  silence  is  observed,  and  he  at  all  times  has  or  should 
have  the  inestimable  advantage  of  being  heard  without  inter¬ 
ruption.  He  may  expunge  or  amend  any  irrelevant  questions, 
and^  all  notices  of  Bills  or  motions  containing  unbecoming 
or  irrelevant  expressions.  After  warning  any  member  for 
disorder  or  misconduct,  the  Speaker  may  publicly  censure 
him  on  a  repetition  of  the  offence,  unless  such  member 
apologizes  there  and  then.  Censure  may  be  followed  by 
suspension,  and  suspension  eventually  by  expulsion.  Power 
is  generally  given  to  the  Speaker  to  vacate  the  chair  and  to 
take  part  in  the  debate — a  power  which  he  should  rarely, 
if  ever,  exercise.  A  deputy-speaker  is  provided  in  case  of 
absence  of  the  Speaker,  and  here  it  may  be  remarked  that, 
save  in  exceptional  circumstances,  the  Speaker  should  always 
be  in  the  chair  when  the  House  is  sitting  and  be  available  at 
least  fifteen  minutes  before  the  sitting  for  consultative  and 
other  purposes. 

The  House,  on  going  into  committee,  is  presided  over 
by  the  chairman  of  committee,  the  Speaker  vacating  the 
chair.  The  chairman  has  most  of  the  powers  of  the  Speaker, 
and  when  the  committee  has  finished  its  business  he  reports 
progress  to  the  Speaker. 

The  clerk  of  the  House  records  its  proceedings,  reads  the 
minutes  of  the  previous  sitting,  receives  notices  of  Bills, 
motions,  and  amendments  for  submission  to  the  Speaker, 
publishes  the  orders  of  the  day,  and  arranges  with  the 
Ministry  for  the  proper  conduct  and  order  of  all  matters 
brought  before  the  House. 

The  Ministry  and  Opposition 

The  Prime  Minister  chooses  his  Ministry,  which  is  responsible 
for  bills  and  motions  for  discussion.  The  Ministry  has  also 
the  duty  of  affording  facilities  for  the  discussion  of  private 
members’  Bills  and  motions — which  facilities  are  often  denied, 
as  in  another  place,  on  account  of  want  of  time,  or  owing 
to  the  usual  tyranny  of  power. 

There  are  naturally  two  front  benches  and  a  leader  of 
the  Opposition.  After  the  Government  has  been  sitting  some 
eight  or  twelve  weeks,  an  opportunity  is  given  to  the  Opposition 
to  move  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Ministry.  If  this 
vote  is  carried,  the  Ministry  resigns  and  a  new  Ministry  reigns 
in  its  stead. 
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Rules  for  the  Conduct  of  Debate 

With  the  exception  of  the  member  moving  an  order  of 
the  day,  who  is  allowed  twenty  minutes,  members  have  a 
time-limit  of  usually  ten  minutes.  The  Speaker  rings  a  bell 
about  two  minutes  before  the  expiration  of  the  time-Hmit, 
and  when  the  time  has  expired  the  bell  is  rung  a  second  time, 
and  the  member  addressing  the  House  resumes  his  seat  with 
more  or  less  promptitude.  The  Speaker  naturally  chooses 
a  convenient  opportunity  of  closuring  the  member,  either  at 
the  end  of  a  glowing  period  or  during  an  outburst  of  applause. 
Save  the  member  moving  the  order  of  the  day,  who  has  the 
right  of  reply,  no  member  may  speak  more  than  once,  unless 
it  be  on  a  point  of  order,  explanation,  or  privilege  suddenly 
arising.  The  member  must  clearly  define  without  discussion 
the  point  he  submits  for  the  Speaker's  decision.  The  order 
of  proceeding  is  usually  as  follows  :  Confirmation  of  minutes 
of  the  previous  sitting,  nomination  of  candidates  for  member¬ 
ship,  announcements  by  the  clerk  of  the  House  of  newly- 
elected  members,  questions,  notices  of  motions,  formal  motions, 
e.g.  bringing  in  Bills,  House  going  into  committee,  etc.,  intro¬ 
duction  of  members  to  Speaker,  society  or  business  announce¬ 
ments,  and  orders  of  the  day. 

Notices,  Formal  Motions  and  Questions 

Notice  must  be  delivered  by  the  proposer  or  his  sub¬ 
stitute  at  the  table  for  motions  intended  for  discussion  as 
an  order  of  the  day.  No  Bill  can  be  brought  forward  unless 
leave  is  granted  by  the  House,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  first 
reading  at  the  previous  sitting. 

Ministers  and  officers  only  are  subjected  to  questions, 
which  must  be  pertinent  to  the  business  of  the  House,  or  to 
some  matter  of  public  or  local  interest.  The  private  member 
here  has  his  chance,  and  he  can  usually  get  in  supplementary 
questions  concerning  some  point  arising  out  of  the  answer. 
To  prevent  supplementary  questions  and  answers  resolving 
into  a  debate,  a  time-limit  of  some  three  minutes  is  fixed, 
and  one  member  can  only  ask  one  original  question  on  the 
same  night. 

Orders  of  the  Day,  Amendments,  Adjournments,  Divisions 

Bills  and  motions  of  which  notice  has  been  given  are  kept 
in  the  “  Orders  Book.”  The  Ministry  generally  claims  and 
gets  precedence  for  its  Bills  and  motions. 
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At  any  stage  of  the  debate  any  member  may  move  “  that 
Aie  question  be  now  put.”  If  put  to  the  House  by  the  Speaker 
• — and  it  is  a  matter  for  his  discretion — it  requires  a  support 
of  two-thirds  of  the  members  voting.  Should  there  be  a 
count  out  during  the  discussion  of  any  order  of  the  day,  the 
order  drops,  and  the  same  fate  befalls  an  order  when  the 
member  introducing  it  is  not  in  his  place,  unless  another 
member  brings  it  forward  for  him.  Motions  may  only  be 
withdrawn  by  leave  of  the  House.  Notice  is  required  of  all 
amendments,  which  must  be  strictly  relevant  to  the  matter 
before  the  House.  The  usual  rules  relating  to  amendments 
are  followed. 

The  House  or  debate  may  be  adjourned  according  to 
circumstances.  The  leave  of  the  Speaker  and  the  support 
of  some  ten  members  are  required  when  a  member  wishes 
to  adjourn  the  House  in  order  to  deal  with  some  matter  of 
urgent  importance.  The  Prime  Minister  or  leader  of  the 
Opposition  may  demand  that  a  debate  be  adjourned  on  the 
first  night  of  debate  on  any  ministerial  measure,  or  on  a  vote 
of  confidence  or  want  of  confidence  in  the  Ministry. 

The  sense  of  the  House  is  usually  taken  by  a  division ; 
tellers  are  appointed — two  chosen  from  each  side — who 
report  the  result  thereof  to  the  Speaker, 

Committees  of  the  House 

Committees  of  the  whole  House  deal  with  domestic  matters, 
or  any  business  referred  to  them  either  by  the  House  or  the 
Council.  Select  committees  report  to  the  House,  and  sub¬ 
committees  to  its  appointing  committee.  Here  again  the 
private  member  has  his  chance.  In  the  House  he  may  have 
to  give  way  to  the  front  benches,  but  in  committee  oppor¬ 
tunity  awaits  every  man  who  is  willing  and  anxious  to 
speak. 

Strangers  are  admitted  to  the  gallery  by  members’  orders, 
but  are  not  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  or 
to  express  dissent  or  assent,  and  are  liable  to  be  removed 
by  the  sergeant-at-arms  for  infringing  the  rules  of  the 
House. 

Interest  in  a  local  parliament  is  greatly  stimulated  should 
the  local  paper  send  its  representative  to  the  press  gallery 
— even  members  of  local  parliaments  have  the  amiable  and 
natural  weaknesses  common  to  the  average  M.P.,  who  likes 
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to  see  his  weighty  and  wise  words  in  print.  It  is  true  that 
a  good  Speaker  is  the  salvation  of  a  Parliament,  yet  it  is  the 
Secretary  who  makes  it  and  keeps  it  together.  The  latter 
has  little  honour  and  much  work.  He  is  the  driving  force, 
the  power  behind  the  chair,  and  on  him  mainly  depends  its 
success.  A  knowledge  of  men,  and  the  possession  of  administra¬ 
tive  and  executive  abilities,  form  the  necessary  equipment  of 
the  successful  secretary.  He  must  have  patience,  tact,  and 
discretion,  and  be  an  enthusiastic  and  indefatigable  worker. 
To  the  Speaker  will  fall  all  the  honours,  to  the  secretary  some 
reflected  glory,  much  hard  work,  and  any  blame  when  things 
go  wrong. 


Tiik  Kaki.  of  Roskweky 
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THE  HAMMERMEN 

[Speech  delivered  September  30,  1910,  at  the  Annual  Dinner 
of  the  Incorporation  of  Hammermen,  Glasgow.] 

Mr.  Chairman  ; — At  4  o’clock  this  afternoon  in  my  humble 
retreat  I  attired  myself  in  the  garb  in  which  you  now  see  me 
with  a  view  of  attending  this  dinner.  My  somewhat  ambiguous 
costume  gave  rise  to  some  doubts  among  my  fellow-passengers 
as  to  whether  I  were  not  an  attendant  summoned  on  an  emer¬ 
gency  to  provide  for  your  wants  rather  than  one  of  those  who 
are  privileged  to  partake  of  your  feast.  [Laughter.]  Of  course, 
it  is  always  difficult  and  disagreeable  to  find  oneself  in  a 
false  position  and  to  dress  for  dinner  at  4  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon  [laughter],  but  I  do  not  grudge  it,  because  I  wished  to 
do  honour  to  the  illustrious  Incorporation  of  Hammermen, 
and  more  especially  to  my  old  friend  your  Deacon,  Wilham 
Lorimer.  [Cheers.]  I  am  no  Hammerman  ;  I  have  never 
before  mixed  with  Hammermen.  [Laughter.]  I  am  a  Bonnet- 
maker  [laughter],  and  the  humblest  of  Bonnetmakers. 
[Laughter.]  I  have  never  proved  my  skill  in  the  art  of  bonnet¬ 
making  by  any  performance  of  my  own.  I  am,  I  believe, 
what  is  called  in  technical  language  pendicle  Bonnetmaker — 
that  is  to  say,  one  who,  though  unskilled  in  the  craft,  paid  his 
money  in  order  to  secure  certain  ultimate  pecuniary  benefits. 
[Laughter.]  I  am,  in  fact,  a  pendicle,  hoping  to  be  a  pensioner, 
and  with  the  lively  expectation  that  I  may  soon  be  claiming 
my  allowance.  [Laughter.] 

As  to  the  philosophy  of  the  hammer,  I  believe  that  the 
first  hammerman  on  record  was  the  Scandinavian  god  Thor 
of  the  hammer,  but  as  I  cannot  chronologically  locate  Thor  I 
must  leave  him  to  my  Vice-Chancellor,  Sir  Donald  MacAlister, 
to  locate.  [Laughter.]  I  suppose  the  first  record  of  hammer- 
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men  was  when  the  Ark  was  built.  [Laughter.]  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  hammermen  must  have  taken  part  in 
the  construction  of  the  Ark,  and  I  think  that  all  cartoons  repre¬ 
senting  that  scene  which  I  have  beheld  have  always  represented 
the  hammerman  in  full  employment. 

The  building  of  the  Temple  was  not  so  simple  a  matter  as 
the  building  of  the  Ark.  We  are  expressly  told  by  the  poet 
that  on  that  occasion  no  hammers  were  employed.  I  can 
quote  the  substance  of  the  couplet  to  which  I  am  referring 
from  Heber’s  "  Palestine,”  but  I  have  not  seen  the  couplet 
for  many  years,  and  I  know  I  shall  quote  it  inaccurately.  You 
must  take  the  will  for  the  deed. 

“  No  axe  was  heard,  no  pond’rous  hammers  rung: 

Like  some  tall  palm  the  mystic  fabric  sprung.” 

Let  us  leave  that  mysterious  building  transaction  and 
take  it  for  granted  that,  from  the  time  of  the  Temple,  hammer¬ 
men  have  played  a  great  part  in  the  world.  Ever  since  Glas¬ 
gow  was  known  to  exist  one  would  not  know  what  it  would 
be  without  its  hammermen.  [Cheers.]  When  the  hammer  of 
Glasgow  is  still  every  one  in  Glasgow  will  have  need  to  feel 
some  apprehension,  and  is  not  that  a  little  the  case  all  over 
the  world  ? 

I  saw  the  other  day — though  I  am  subject  to  correc¬ 
tion,  the  figures  seemed  so  vast — that  in  Messrs.  Krupp’s 
employment  at  Essen  and  in  their  other  works  there  were 
70,000  men  employed.  What  a  vast  mass  of  hammermen 
that  implies  !  What  a  huge  conception,  what  a  terrible  out¬ 
look  there  is  for  firms  of  such  dimensions  when  the  hammer 
becomes  still !  When  we  think  that  all  these  70,000  men  are 
employed  in  fabricating  machines  by  which  one  man  can  kill 
another,  we  may  doubt  whether  we  have  made  very  much 
progress  in  civilization  since  the  time  that  the  Temple  was 
made  without  hammers.  [Hear,  hear.]  So  the  hammerman 
represents  perhaps  the  most  powerful  interest  of  all  the  manu¬ 
facturing  interests,  because  it  comprehends  so  many.  In 
fact,  the  main  instruments  of  production  are  the  hammer 
and  the  land,  when  we  come  to  think  of  it.  [Laughter.]  But 
the  great  difference  is  that  they  do  not  propose  to  nationahze 
the  hammer.  [Laughter.]  When  there  is  no  work  for  the 
hammers  to  do,  or  when  the  hammermen  refuse  to  do  that 
work  for  one  cause  or  other,  every  thoughtful  man  in  this 
country  must  be  uneasy.  That  leads  to  considerations  much 
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too  vast  and  too  grave  for  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  and  I 
will  not  enter  upon  them.  I  will  only  indicate  and  hint  at 
the  fact. 

But  the  actual  hammer  that  is  wielded  in  your  shipyards 
does  not  represent  the  only  implement  of  the  kind.  There 
are  other  hammermen  besides  the  manual  hammermen,  whose 
silence  does  not  distress  us  so  much.  The  great  hammermen 
of  this  country  are  not  the  men  who  are  working  in  the  yards. 
They  are  the  men  who  are,  in  the  first  place,  the  score  or  more  of 
gentlemen  in  Downing  Street  to  whom  we  entrust  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  our  affairs.  Their  hammers  for  the  moment  are 
silent.  They  are,  fortunately  or  unfortunately,  locked  up  in 
a  conference  chamber,  which  no  such  individuals  as  ourselves 
can  hope  to  penetrate  ;  but  the  result  is  not  unfortunate  in 
the  peace  and  calm  which  is  produced.  [Laughter.]  And 
even  here.  Sir,  we  must  discriminate.  The  peace  and  calm 
only  relates  to  noise.  The  peace  and  calm  does  not  pervade 
other  classes  of  the  community. 

At  this  moment  there  is  a  cry  of  anguish  throughout  the 
land  and  with  all  connected  with  the  land.  [Laughter.]  I 
do  not  know  how  many  miUions  of  my  fellow-creatures — 
every  one  who  has  a  foothold  on  the  land,  either  the  temporary 
foothold  of  a  lease  or  what  was  once  considered,  but  I  think 
is  no  longer  so,  the  most  desirable  occupation  of  a  freehold — 
every  one  of  those  suffering  fellow-countrymen  is  at  this 
moment  exposed  to  an  inquisition  unknown  since  the  Middle 
Ages,  but  it  has  tortured  them  almost  to  extinction.  The 
boot  and  the  thumbscrew  have  not  yet  come,  but  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion  in  every  other  form  is  complete.  As  you  walk  along 
the  crowded  streets  you  see  your  fellow-countrymen,  and  you 
can  distinguish  among  them,  from  their  corrugated  brows, 
their  swollen  eyes,  their  look  of  anguish  and  apprehension, 
those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  connected  with  land. 
[Laughter.]  They  do  not  know  what  a  post  may  bring  for 
them.  I  myself  received  something  that  resembled  a  bale  this 
morning.  It  was  a  free  import  [laughter],  sent  me,  I  was 
flattered  to  observe  on  the  envelope,  by  his  Majesty’s  express 
command.  I  have  turned  it  over  to  some  one  more  competent 
to  deal  with  it,  but  I  confess  I  feel  some  compassion  with  the 
rest  of  my  fellow-countrymen  who  have  not  somebody  to  turn 
it  over  to,  and  who  are  only  relieved  by  the  somewhat  vague 
promise  that  the  whole  thing  will  be  conducted  at  the  expense 
of  his  Majesty’s  Government.  That  is  one  form  of  hammer- 
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men  to  which  I  have  alluded — I  mean  his  Majesty’s  Govern 
ment — and  I  can  fully  say  that  the  mark  of  their  hammer  is 
extremely  apparent  on  my  fellow-subjects.  [Laughter.] 

There  are  other  hammermen  of  a  lesser  kind,  larger  in 
quantity,  but  perhaps  less  in  quality — I  mean  the  670  gentle¬ 
men  who  assemble  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster, 
who  generally  deafen  us  with  the  sound  of  their  hammers  as 
they  fall  on  their  oratorical  anvils.  Owing  to  the  blessed 
peace  which  has  prevailed  since  the  conference — a  peace 
as  mysterious  as  it  is  delightful — we  have  been  enabled, 
all  but  those  connected  with  land  [laughter],  or  perhaps  with 
the  licensing  business  [renewed  laughter],  to  enjoy  a  truce  of 
God  which  has  been,  perhaps,  the  most  delightful  moment 
that  any  newspaper  reader  of  modern  days  has  ever  been 
able  to  enjoy, 

I  hope  I  am  saying  nothing  disrespectful  to  my  friend  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  when  I  say  that  I  have  opened  the  news¬ 
papers  for  the  last  two  months  with  a  peace  unknown  to  me 
for  many  years  before,  knowing  that  a  truce  existed  between 
the  two  great  parties  in  the  State  and  that  we  should  have  no 
speeches  to  read.  I  appeal  to  every  gentleman  here,  whatever 
his  political  faith  may  be,  if  he  does  not  confirm  my  view 
that  it  has  been  a  happiness  to  read  the  newspapers  for  the 
last  two  months,  and  that  sometimes  even  a  wish  may  have 
crossed  his  mind  that  such  a  truce  may  be  of  longer  duration, 
that,  for  example,  every  alternate  year  might  be  set  apart  as 
a  period  during  which  no  political  speech  be  delivered,  so 
that  every  citizen  who  valued  his  comfort  might  know  when 
to  take  a  foreign  tour  and  when  to  remain  at  home. 

But  I  am  afraid  that  these  views  are  too  great  for  frail 
humanity.  I  observe  that  the  truce  has  already  begun  to  be 
broken.  I  blame  no  one  for  the  breaking  of  that  truce,  because 
I  believe  it  to  be  not  an  affair  of  will,  but  an  affair  of  health. 
[Laughter.]  There  are  some  orators — in  fact,  a  considerable 
number — to  whom  the  discharge  of  a  certain  number  of  speeches 
is  necessary  for  health — to  put  it  more  crudely,  that  the 
alleviation  of  their  body  by  the  discharge  of  a  certain  amount 
of  gas  is  an  affair  for  the  medical  attendant  and  not  for  the 
readers  of  the  newspapers  ;  and  therefore  I  view  with  sym¬ 
pathy,  though  with  despair,  the  breaking  of  the  truce.  Our 
ancestors  used  to  go  in  for  the  whey  cure.  They  were  in¬ 
variably  bled  in  the  spring.  These  processes  having  been 
given  up  by  ourselves,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  other  means  of 
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solace  should  be  discovered  for  the  suffering  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  who  is  burdened  with  the  superfluity  of  speeches  which 
for  eight  or  nine  weeks  he  has  been  unable  to  discharge. 
[Laughter.] 

The  same  old  melodies  come  up  ;  we  hear  the  same  sweet 
sounds  ;  we  hear  the  immemorial  truths  that,  for  example, 
taxation  should  be  placed  on  land,  which  would  relieve  every¬ 
body  else  of  every  other  taxation,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact 
it  would  not  find  a  quarter  of  what  was  wanted,  and  having 
ruined  one  industry  you  would  be  compelled  to  go  on  and 
ruin  another ;  and  so  I  am  not  going  to  touch  on  these  perilous 
subjects  except  to  say  this — that  I  am  becoming  somewhat 
impartial  as  to  the  question  of  nationalization  about  which 
you  in  Glasgow — some  of  you — are  so  fond,  and  who  are,  I 
believe,  the  Mecca  of  this  Faith,  because  I  am  beginning  to 
be  rather  in  favour  of  nationalization  myself.  Is  it  not  a 
confession  of  a  great  change  of  view  ?  I  am  becoming  in 
favour  of  nationalization,  but  I  should  not  begin  with  land. 
[Laughter.]  The  thought  may  be  a  selfish  view  on  my  part, 
but  I  shall  proceed  to  show  how  it  is  not.  Before  I  should 
begin  nationahzing  land,  I  should  try  to  begin  nationalizing 
something  else.  I  should  try  to  begin  by  nationalizing  some 
moral  principle.  Let  us  begin  by  nationalizing  a  little  honesty, 
for  example.  [Cheers.]  Let  us  begin  by  nationalizing  fair 
deahng  between  man  and  man.  [Cheers.]  Let  us  try  and 
begin  by  nationalizing  our  duty  to  our  neighbour.  If  we 
begin  by  nationalizing  those  moral  principles,  I  for  one  shall 
not  be  afraid  of  any  legislative  or  financial  proposals  which 
may  be  brought  forward  by  anybody.  [Cheers.] 

Now  I  have  not  even  touched  upon  the  auctioneers  [laugh¬ 
ter],  who  are,  I  presume,  leading  members  of  the  craft  [laughter], 
and  who,  I  think,  are  likely  to  find  ample  opportunity  for  their 
vocation  in  the  near  future.  I  will  not  venture  to  inquire 
if  any  here  present  are,  like  myself,  pendicles  and  probable 
pensioners,  or  whether  you  have  all  deposited  within  these 
halls  some  proof  of  your  skill. 
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DEATH  OF  KING  EDWARD  VII. 

[Address  to  the  King  and  Queen-Mother  on  the  death  of  King 
Edward  VII.,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  May  12,  1910.] 

Mr.  Deputy-Speaker  ; — ^Twice  in  ten  years  we  have  been 
assembled  on  the  saddest  and  most  moving  occasion  which 
can  call  the  representatives  of  the  Commons  of  England  to¬ 
gether.  I  do  not  think  that  anything  which  any  of  us  can 
remember  can  exceed  in  its  pathos  the  sudden  grief  which  has 
befallen  the  whole  of  the  community  within  these  islands,  the 
whole  Empire  of  which  these  islands  are  the  centre,  and  which 
has  found  an  echo  in  every  civilized  community  in  the  world. 

Sir,  I  do  not  think  that  the  deep  feelings  which  move  us  all 
are  accounted  for  merely  by  our  sense  of  the  great  public  loss 
which  the  nation  has  sustained,  nor  by  the  tragic  circumstances 
of  suddenness  by  which  that  great  loss  has  been  accompanied. 
There  are  far  deeper  feelings  moving  in  us  all  than  any  based 
merely  upon  the  careful  weighing  of  public  gains  and  public 
losses.  All  of  us  feel  that  we  have  lost  one  who  loved  us  and 
who  desired  to  serve  the  people  whom  we  represent,  and  that 
we  have  all  lost  one  with  regard  to  whom  we  separately  and 
individually  felt  a  personal  affection,  in  addition  to  our  re¬ 
spectful  loyalty. 

I  have  often  wondered  at  the  depth  of  the  feeling,  of  the 
personal  feeling  of  affection  and  devotion  which  it  is  possible 
for  a  Sovereign  circumstanced  as  our  Sovereigns  are  to  excite 
among  those  over  whom  they  reign.  It  is  easy  for  those  who, 
like  the  right  hon.  gentleman  [Mr.  Asquith]  and  myself  and 
many  others,  have  been  brought  into  personal  contact  with  the 
late  King,  to  appreciate  his  kindliness,  his  readiness  to  under¬ 
stand  the  difficulties  of  those  who  were  endeavouring  to  serve 
him,  the  unfailing  tact,  and  all  the  admirable  qualities  which  the 
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Prime  Minister  has  so  eloquently  described.  But,  when  I  ask 
myself  how  the  great  community  over  which  King  Edward  ruled 
could  feel  as  those  felt  who  were  brought  within  his  immediate 
contact,  then  I  say  it  is  due,  and  can  only  be  due,  to  some  un- 
communicable  and  unanalysable  power  of  genius  which  en¬ 
abled  the  King,  by  the  perfect  simplicity  of  his  personality,  to 
make  all  men  love  him  and  understand  him.  Sir,  genius  keeps 
its  own  counsels,  and  I  think  no  mere  attempt  at  analysing 
character,  no  weighing  of  merits,  no  attempt  to  catalogue 
great  gifts,  really  touches  the  root  of  that  great  secret  which 
has  made  King  Edward  one  of  the  most  beloved  monarchs 
that  have  ever  ruled  over  this  Empire.  This  power  of  com¬ 
municating  to  all  mankind,  the  power  of  bringing  them  into 
sympathy,  is  surely  the  most  king-like  of  all  qualities,  the  one 
most  valuable  in  a  Sovereign,  when  the  duties  of  kingship  are 
not  becoming  easier  as  time  goes  on,  when,  as  I  think,  they  are 
becoming,  too,  under  conditions  of  modern  Empire,  even  more 
necessary  for  the  health  and  even  the  existence  of  the  State. 

The  King  has  few  or  none  of  the  powers  of  explaining  and 
communicating  himself  by  ordinary  channels  to  those  over 
whom  he  rules.  In  these  democratic  days  we  all  of  us  spend 
our  lives  in  explaining.  The  King  cannot  explain.  He  has 
no  opportunity  such  as  we  possess  of  laying  our  views  before  the 
judgment  seat  of  public  opinion.  And  yet  there  are  difficulties 
which  nobody  who  thinks  over  them  will  be  inclined  to  under¬ 
value.  I  think  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  to 
everybody  who  considers  the  circumstances  of  this  great 
Empire  that  our  Sovereign,  the  monarch  of  this  country,  is  one 
of  its  most  valued  possessions.  Eor  what  are  we  in  these 
islands  ?  We  are  part  of  an  Empire  which,  in  one  continent, 
is  the  heir  of  great  Oriental  monarchies,  and  ia  other  continents 
is  one  of  a  brotherhood  of  democracies.  And  of  this  strangely 
compacted  whole  the  hereditary  Sovereign  of  Great  Britain  is 
the  embodiment,  and  the  only  material  embodiment,  of  Im¬ 
perial  unity.  He  it  is  to  whom  all  eyes  across  the  seas  look  as 
the  embodiment  of  their  Imperial  ideal,  while  we,  the  politicians 
of  the  hour,  are  as  dim  and  shadowy  figures  to  our  fellow- 
subjects  in  other  lands.  While  I  think  they  but  half  under¬ 
stand  our  controversies  and  but  imperfectly  appreciate  or 
realize  our  characteristics,  the  monarch — the  constitutional 
Monarch  of  this  great  Empire — is  the  sign  and  symbol  that 
they  and  we  are  all  united  together  as  one  great  Empire  to 
carry  out  great  and  common  interests.  The  burden,  therefore, 
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which  is  thrown  upon  the  Sovereign  could  never  have  been 
foreseen  by  our  forefathers  before  this  Empire  came  into  being, 
and  I  think  that  even  we  ourselves  at  this  very  moment  and  at 
this  late  stage  of  Imperial  development  are  only  half  beginning 
to  understand  its  vital  importance.  Sir,  if  I  am  right,  and  I 
think  I  am  right,  in  what  I  am  saying,  these  marvellous  gifts 
which  King  Edward  possessed  are,  as  I  have  said,  the  great 
kingly  qualities  which  we  most  desire  to  see  in  our  monarch, 
and  he  used  them  to  the  utmost  and  to  the  full  as  the  Prime 
Minister  has  told  us,  and  they  had  their  effect  not  merely  among 
his  subjects,  wherever  they  might  dwell,  but  also  among  people 
belonging  to  other  nations,  our  neighbours,  happily  our  friends 
in  other  countries. 

Sir,  there  have  been,  I  think,  strange  misunderstandings 
with  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  great  King  who  has  just 
departed  to  the  administration  of  our  foreign  affairs.  There 
are  people  who  suppose  that  he  took  upon  himself  duties  com¬ 
monly  left  to  his  servants,  and  that  when  the  secrets  of  dip¬ 
lomacy  are  revealed  to  the  historian  it  will  be  found  that  he 
took  a  part  not  known  but  half  suspected  in  the  transactions 
of  his  reign.  Sir,  that  is  to  belittle  the  King.  That  is  not  to 
pay  him  the  tribute  which  in  this  connexion  he  so  greatly  and 
justly  deserves.  We  must  not  think  of  him  as  a  dexterous  dip¬ 
lomatist.  He  was  a  great  monarch,  and  it  was  because  he  was 
able  naturally,  simply  through  the  incommunicable  gift  of 
personality,  to  make  all  feel — to  embody  to  all  men — the  friendly 
policy  of  this  country,  that  he  was  able  to  do  a  work  in  the 
bringing  together  of  nations  which  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few 
men,  be  they  king  or  be  they  subject,  to  accomplish.  He  did 
that  which  no  Minister,  no  Cabinet,  no  Ambassadors,  neither 
treaties,  nor  protocols,  nor  understandings,  which  no  debates, 
no  banquets,  no  speeches  were  able  to  perform.  He,  by  his 
personality  and  by  his  personality  alone,  brought  home  to  the 
minds  of  millions  on  the  Continent,  as  nothing  that  we  could 
have  done  could  have  brought  it  home  to  them,  the  friendly 
feelings  of  the  country  over  which  King  Edward  ruled. 

Sir,  he  has  gone.  He  has  gone  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
powers,  in  the  noontide  of  his  popularity,  ripe  in  experience. 
He  has  gone,  and  he  will  never  be  absent  from  the  memory  or 
from  the  affection  of  those  who  were  his  subjects.  He  is  gone. 
The  Empire  remains,  and  the  burden  which  he  so  nobly  bore 
now  falls  to  another  to  sustain.  It  is  right  that  we  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  reign,  conscious  of  what  the  labours,  the  difficulties. 
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and  the  responsibilities  of  a  constitutional  monarch  are — it  is 
right  that  we  should  come  forward,  and  in  words  such  as  you 
have  read  from  the  Chair,  assure  King  George  of  that  loyal 
support  and  affection  which  we  and  the  nation  we  represent 
unvaryingly  gave  to  his  father,  and  which  most  assuredly  will 
not  be  withheld  from  him.  He  brings  to  the  great  task  which 
has  thus  been  unexpectedly  thrust  upon  him  the  greatest  of 
all  qualities — the  qualities  of  a  deep-rooted  patriotism  and 
love  of  that  Empire  of  which  he  has  been  called  upon  to  be  the 
head,  and  an  earnest  desire,  as  he  has  constantly  shown,  to  do 
his  duty.  Sir,  these  are  virtues  which  neither  the  country 
nor  the  House  will  be  slow  to  appreciate.  We  may  look  for¬ 
ward  in  his  person  to  finding  again  that  great  exemplar  of  a 
constitutional  monarch  of  which  his  two  great  predecessors 
have  given  such  illustrious  examples. 

Sir,  the  Prime  Minister  has  referred  to  another  resolution 
which  you  have  not  yet  put,  and  which  touches  on  a  matter 
almost  too  sacred  for  public  discussion  or  public  speech.  Yet, 
Sir,  our  hearts  are  so  full  of  deep  sympathy  with  the  bereaved 
lady  the  Queen-Mother  that  we  could  not  withhold  some 
public  and  formal  expression  of  it  on  an  occasion  like  the 
present.  Sir,  the  Queen-Mother  has  been  adored  by  the 
people  of  this  country  ever  since  she  came  among  us.  She 
was  adored  by  them  in  the  heyday  of  youth  and  prosperity, 
and  she  may  be  well  assured  that  in  these  days  of  adversity 
the  affection  and  respect  of  the  people  of  this  country  will  gain 
rather  than  diminish  in  strength.  We  are  surely  right  in 
laying  before  her  the  tribute  of  our  deep  sympathy. 
We  know,  or  we  can  guess,  how  much  she  has  felt.  We  know 
how  irremediable  is  her  grief,  and  in  that  grief  she  will  ever 
have  the  warmest  sympathy  and  affection  both  of  this  House 
and  of  those  whom  this  House  represents.  I  beg,  Sir,  to 
second. 
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LIBERALISM  VERSUS  SOCIALISM 

[Speech  delivered  May  4,  1908,  in  the  Kinnaird  Hall,  Dundee, 
during  his  election  campaign.] 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — I  want  to-night 
to  speak  about  Socialism.  There  are  a  great  many  Socialists 
whose  opinions  and  whose  views  I  have  the  greatest  respect 
for  [hear,  hear] — men  some  of  whom  I  know  well,  and  whose 
friendship  I  have  the  honour  to  enjoy.  A  good  many  of  those 
gentlemen  who  have  these  dehghtful,  rosy  views  of  a  great 
and  brilliant  future  to  the  world  are  so  remote  from  hard  facts 
of  daily  hfe  and  of  ordinary  politics  that  I  am  not  very  sure 
that  they  will  bring  any  useful  or  effective  influence  to  bear 
upon  the  immediate  course  of  events.  I  am  deahng  rather 
with  those  of  violent  and  extreme  views  who  call  themselves 
Socialists  in  the  next  few  observations  I  shall  venture  with 
your  indulgence  to  address  to  you. 

To  the  revolutionary  Sociahsts  I  do  not  appeal  as  the 
Liberal  candidate  for  Dundee.  I  recognize  that  they  are 
perfectly  right  in  voting  against  me  and  voting  against  the 
Liberals,  because  Liberalism  is  not  Sociahsm,  and  never  will 
be.  [Cheers.]  There  is  a  great  gulf  fixed.  It  is  not  only  a 
gulf  of  method,  it  is  a  gulf  of  principle.  There  are  many  steps 
we  have  to  take  which  our  Socialist  opponents  or  friends, 
which  ever  they  hke  to  call  themselves,  will  have  to  take  with 
us  ;  but  there  are  immense  differences  of  principle  and  of 
political  philosophy  between  the  views  we  put  forward  and 
the  views  they  put  forward. 

Liberahsm  has  its  own  history  and  its  own  tradition. 
Sociahsm  has  its  own  formulas  and  its  own  aims.  Socialism 
seeks  to  pull  down  wealth  ;  Liberahsm  seeks  to  raise  up 
poverty  [loud  cheers].  Sociahsm  would  destroy  private 
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interests  ;  Liberalism  would  preserve  private  interests  in  the 
only  way  in  which  they  can  be  safely  and  justly  preserved, 
namely,  by  reconciling  them  with  public  right.  [Cheers.] 
Socialism  would  kill  enterprise  ;  Liberalism  would  rescue 
enterprise  from  the  trammels  of  privilege  and  preference. 
[Cheers.]  Socialism  assails  the  pre-eminence  of  the  individual ; 
Liberalism  seeks,  and  shall  seek  more  in  the  future,  to  build 
up  a  minimum  standard  for  the  mass.  [Cheers.]  Socialism 
exalts  the  rule  ;  Liberalism  exalts  the  man.  Socialism  attacks 
capital ;  Liberalism  attacks  monopoly.  [Cheers.] 

These,  then,  are  the  great  distinctions  which  I  draw,  and 
which,  I  believe,  you  will  think  I  am  right  in  drawing  at 
this  election  between  our  philosophies  and  our  ideals.  Don’t 
think  that  Liberalism  is  a  faith  that  is  played  out ;  that  it  is 
a  philosophy  to  which  there  is  no  expanding  future.  As  long 
as  the  world  rolls  round.  Liberalism  will  have  its  part  to 
play — a  grand,  beneficent,  and  ameliorating  part  to  play — 
in  relation  to  men  and  States.  [Cheers.] 

Ah,  gentlemen,  I  don’t  want  to  embark  on  bitter  or  harsh 
controversy,  but  I  think  the  exalted  ideal  of  the  Socialists — a 
universal  brotherhood,  owning  all  things  in  common — is  not 
always  supported  by  the  evidence  of  their  practice.  [Laughter.] 
They  put  before  us  a  creed  of  universal  self-sacrifice.  They 
preach  it  in  the  language  of  spite  and  envy,  of  hatred,  and 
all  uncharitableness.  [Cheers.]  They  tell  us  that  we  should 
dwell  together  in  unity  and  comradeship.  They  are  themselves 
split  into  twenty  obscure  factions,  who  hate  and  abuse  each 
other  more  than  they  hate  and  abuse  us.  [“  Hear,  hear,”  and 
laughter.]  They  wish  to  reconstruct  the  world.  They  begin 
by  leaving  out  human  nature.  [Laughter.] 

Consider  how  barren  a  philosophy  is  the  creed  of  absolute 
Collectivism.  Equality  of  reward,  irrespective  of  service 
rendered  !  It  is  expressed  in  other  ways.  You  know  the 
phrase — “  From  each  according  to  his  ability,  to  each  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  need.”  [Laughter.]  How  nice  that  sounds! 
Let  me  put  it  another  way — ”  You  shall  work  according  to 
your  fancy  ;  you  shall  be  paid  according  to  your  appetite.” 
[Cheers.] 

Although  I  have  tried  my  very  best  to  understand  these 
propositions,  I  have  never  been  able  to  imagine  the  mechanical 
heart  in  the  Socialist  world  which  is  to  replace  the  ordinary 
human  heart  that  palpitates  in  our  breasts.  What  motive  is 
to  induce  the  men,  not  for  a  day,  or  an  hour,  or  a  year,  but  for 
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all  their  lives,  to  make  a  supreme  sacrifice  of  their  individuahty  ? 
What  motive  is  to  induce  the  Scotsmen,  who  spread  all  over 
the  world  and  make  their  way  by  various  paths  to  eminence 
and  power  in  every  land  and  climate,  to  make  the  great  and 
supreme  sacrifice  of  their  individuahty  ?  I  have  heard  of 
loyalty  to  a  Sovereign.  We  have  heard  of  love  of  country. 
Ah,  but  it  is  to  be  a  great  cosmopolitan  republic.  We  have 
heard  of  love  of  family  and  wives  and  children.  These  are 
the  mere  weaknesses  of  the  bad  era  in  which  we  five.  We 
have  heard  of  faith  in  a  world  beyond  this,  when  all  its  tran¬ 
sitory  pleasures  and  perils  shall  have  passed  away,  a  hope 
that  carries  serene  consolation  to  the  heart  of  men.  Ah, 
but  they  deny  its  existence.  [Laughter.]  And  what  then 
are  we  to  make  this  sacrifice  for  ?  It  is  for  the  sake  of  society. 

And  what  is  society  ?  I  will  tell  you  what  society  is. 
Translated  into  concrete  terms.  Socialistic  ”  society  ”  is  a  set 
of  disagreeable  individuals  who  obtained  a  majority  for  their 
caucus  at  some  recent  election,  and  whose  officials  in  conse¬ 
quence  would  look  on  humanity  through  innumerable  griUs 
and  pigeon-holes  and  across  innumerable  counters,  and  say 
to  them,  “  Tickets,  please.”  [Laughter.]  Truly  this  grey 
old  world  has  never  seen  so  grim  a  joke.  [Applause.]  Now, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  no  man  can  be  either  a  collectivist  or 
an  individualist.  He  must  be  both  ;  everybody  must  be 
both  a  collectivist  and  an  individualist.  For  certain  of  our 
affairs  we  must  have  our  arrangements  in  common.  Others 
we  must  have  sacredly  individual  and  to  ourselves.  [Cheers.] 
We  have  many  good  things  in  common.  You  have  the  police, 
the  army,  the  navy,  and  officials — why,  a  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  you  have  in  common.  [Applause.]  But  we 
don’t  eat  in  common ;  we  eat  individually.  [Laughter.] 
And  we  don’t  ask  the  ladies  to  marry  us  in  common.  [Laughter.] 

And  you  will  find  the  truth  lies  in  these  matters,  as  it 
always  lies  in  difficult  matters,  midway  between  extreme 
formulae.  It  is  in  the  nice  adjustment  of  the  respective  ideas 
of  collectivism  and  individualism  that  the  problem  of  the 
world  and  the  solution  of  that  problem  lie  in  the  years  to 
come.  [Applause.]  But  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
I  am  on  the  side  of  those  who  think  that  a  greater  collective 
element  should  be  introduced  into  the  State  and  municipalities. 
I  should  like  to  see  the  State  undertaking  new  functions, 
particularly  stepping  forward  into  those  spheres  of  activity 
which  are  governed  by  an  element  of  monopoly.  [Applause.] 
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Your  tramways  and  so  on  ;  your  great  public  works,  which  are 
of  a  monopolistic  and  privileged  character — there  I  see  a 
wide  field  for  State  enterprise  to  embark  upon.  But  when 
we  are  told  to  exalt  and  admire  a  philosophy  which  destroys 
individualism  and  seeks  to  replace  it  by  collectivism,  I  say 
that  is  a  monstrous  and  imbecile  conception  which  can  find 
no  real  foothold  in  the  brains  and  hearts — and  the  hearts  are 
as  trustworthy  as  the  brains — in  the  hearts  of  sensible  people. 
[Loud  cheers.] 

I  make  my  respectful  acknowledgments  to  those  here  who 
are  strong  supporters  of  the  Socialistic  creed  for  the  courtesy 
and  patience  with  which  they  have  listened  to  some  observa¬ 
tions  to  which  they  may  not  possibly  agree.  But  I  pass  over 
the  convinced  Socialists,  who,  I  admit,  if  they  feel  inclined, 
are  justified  in  throwing  away  their  votes  on  Saturday  next 
[laughter] — and  I  come  to  the  Labour  influence — the  Labour 
element — the  Trades  Union  element  in  our  midst.  There  I 
have  one  or  two  words  to  say  of  a  rather  straight  character, 
if  you  don’t  object,  and  which,  I  hope,  will  be  taken  in  good 
part,  and  will  be  studied  and  examined  seriously.  [Applause.] 
Now,  Labour  in  Britain  is  not  Socialism.  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  Sociahstic  element  has  imposed  a  complexion  on  Labour, 
rather  against  its  will,  and  has  been  largely  supported  in  its 
action  by  funds  almost  entirely  supplied  by  Trade  Unions. 
But  Trade  Unions  are  not  Socialistic.  They  are  the  antitheses 
of  Socialism.  They  are  undoubtedly  individualistic  organiza¬ 
tions,  more  in  the  character  of  the  old  Guilds,  and  much  more 
in  the  direction  of  the  culture  of  the  individual,  than  they 
are  in  that  of  the  smooth  and  bloodless  uniformity  of  the 
masses. 

Now,  the  Trade  Unions  are  the  most  respectable  and  the 
most  powerful  element  in  the  labour  world.  They  are  the 
bulwarks  of  our  industrial  system.  They  are  the  necessary 
guard-rails  and  bulwarks  of  a  highly-competitive  industrial 
system,  and  I  have  the  right,  as  a  member  of  His  Majesty’s 
Government,  to  speak  with  good  confidence  to  Trade  Unionists, 
because  we  have  done  more  for  Trade  Unionists  than  any 
other  Government  that  has  ever  been.  [Cheers.]  We  have 
given  them  a  charter. 

By  the  judicial  decisions  of  ten  years  Trade  Unions  had 
been  displaced  from  the  position  which  they  had  been  intended 
to  occupy  by  a  Liberal  Administration  in  1870,  and  under  a 
Conservative  Administration  in  1874  and  1876.  We  have 
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given  them  back  that  position  in  the  Trades  Disputes  Bill,  and 
I  do  not  doubt  we  have  been  attacked  and  penalized  in  the 
country  by  those  who  disapprove  of  that  measure  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  what  we  have  done.  And  I  say  to  the  Trade 
Unionists,  many  of  whom  support  the  Government  on  all 
occasions — all  of  whom  support  the  Government  on  ninety- 
nine  occasions  out  of  a  hundred,  according  to  Mr.  Shackleton, 
one  of  the  most  respected  leaders  of  the  Labour  party — it  is 
to  the  Trade  Union  element  in  Labour  that  I  now  venture 
to  address  myself.  How  stands  the  case  of  the  Trades  Union¬ 
ists  ?  Do  they  really  believe — I  put  this  question  to  them 
fairly — do  they  really  believe  that  there  is  no  difference  what¬ 
ever  between  a  Tory  and  a  Liberal  Government  ?  [A  voice — 
“  None.”] 

One  gentleman  in  this  great  gathering  believes  that  there 
is  no  difference  between  a  Tory  and  a  Liberal  Government. 
[Laughter.]  Now,  his  cure  is  simple.  He  has  only  to  listen 
to  Sir  George  Baxter.  [Laughter.]  The  Unionist  candidate 
is  quite  capable  of  telling  him  of  the  difference  between  a  Tory 
and  a  Liberal  Government.  Do  Trade  Unionists  really  desire 
the  downfall  of  the  existing  Liberal  Government  ?  Would 
they  really  like  to  send  a  message  of  encouragement  to  the 
House  of  Lords — for  that  is  what  it  comes  to — to  reject  and 
mutilate  Liberal  and  Radical  legislation — and  Labour  legis¬ 
lation  now  before  Parliament  ?  Would  they  really  send  such 
a  message  of  encouragement  to  the  House  of  Lords  as  this — 
a  message  which  they  would  not  fail  to  send  if  the  majority  in 
this  city  is  reduced  at  the  forthcoming  election — a  message, 
I  repeat,  such  as  this — ”  House  of  Lords,  you  were  right  in 
your  estimate  of  public  opinion  when  you  denied  the  extension 
of  the  Provision  of  Meals  to  School  Children  Bill  to  Scotland, 
when  you  threw  out  the  Scottish  Land  Valuation  Bill,  when 
you  threw  out  the  Scottish  Small  Holders  Bill — when  you  did 
all  this  you  were  right.”  Do  you  wish  to  send  that  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  House  of  Lords  ?  [Cries  of  “  No.”]  But  that 
will  be  the  consequence  of  every  vote  subtracted  from  the 
Liberal  majority.  [Hear,  hear.] 

Well,  it  may  be  said,  what  we  think  about  is  not  so  much 
politics  as  Labour  representation.  Let  me  look  at  that. 
Is  their  claim  really  a  just  one  at  the  present  moment  ?  [“  No,” 

and  cheers.]  After  all,  9,000  Radical  and  Liberal  votes  were 
cast  for  my  esteemed  and  respected  friend,  your  late  member, 
Mr.  Edmund  Robertson.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  whether 
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the  Labourist  element  in  this  city  should  find  effective  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  House  of  Commons.  They  have  representa¬ 
tion  in  the  very  capable  and  well- qualified  member,  Mr. 
Wilkie.  [Cheers.]  It  is  no  longer  a  question  whether  they 
should  have  representation,  but  it  is  a  question  of  whether 
they  %vill  deny  to  the  great  majority  of  the  citizens  of  this 
important  city  of  Dundee  the  right  to  return  a  representative 
of  their  own.  [Great  cheering.]  When  I  am  told  that  the 
campaign  on  which  they  are  now  embarked  is  destined  to 
further  the  cause  of  Labour  representation  I  should  like  to 
say — Ask  Labour  representatives  who  sit  for  double-barrelled 
constituencies  in  England  or  Scotland  whether  they  really 
think  the  cause  of  Labour  representation  is  advanced  or 
retarded  by  so  wanton  and  so  reckless  an  escapade  as  what 
we  are  now  v^itnessing. 

Why,  gentlemen,  let  me  return  to  the  general  current  of 
events.  What  is  the  Government  doing  at  present,  and 
what  has  it  done  in  its  brief  existence  ?  Within  the  limits 
under  which  it  works,  and  under  the  present  authority  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  what  has  it  done  and  what  is  it  doing  for 
Trade  Unionists  ?  It  has  passed  the  Trades  Disputes  Act. 
[Cheers.]  The  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  has  extended 
the  benefits  of  compensation  to  six  million  persons  not  affected 
by  previous  legislation.  The  qualification  of  Justices  of  the 
Peace — the  citizens’  Privy  Councillorship,  as  I  call  it  [laughter 
and  cheers] — has  been  reduced  so  as  to  make  it  more  easy  for 
persons  not  possessed  of  this  world’s  goods  to  qualify  to  take 
their  places  on  the  civic  Bench.  You  know  the  land  legislation 
for  England,  which  is  designed  to  secure  to  the  suitable  man 
who  wants  a  small  parcel  of  land  to  cultivate  for  his  own 
profit  and  advantage — it  secures  to  that  man  that  he  shall 
not  be  prevented  from  obtaining  it  by  feudal  legislation,  by 
old  legal  formalities  or  class  prejudice.  And  is  the  Licensing 
Bill  not  well  worth  a  good  blow  struck,  and  struck  now  while 
the  iron  is  hot  ?  [Great  cheers.] 

Then  there  is  the  Miners’  Eight  Hours  Bill,  a  measure  that 
has  been  advocated  by  the  miners  for  twenty  years,  and 
justified  by  the  highest  medical  testimony  on  humanitarian 
and  hygienic  grounds.  It  is  costing  us  votes  and  support. 
It  is  costing  us  by-elections,  yet  it  is  being  driven  through. 
[Hear,  hear.]  Have  we  not  a  right  to  claim  the  support  of 
the  Trades  Unionists  who  are  associated  with  the  miners  ? 
Don’t  they  feel  that  this  measure  is  hanging  in  the  balance, 
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not  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  No,  we  shall  run  it  through 
the  House  of  Commons  [cheers]— but  it  is  hanging  in  the 
balance  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  attaches  to  by-elections 
an  importance  which  in  their  arrogant  assertion  entitles  them 
to  mutilate  or  reject  legislation  even  although  it  comes  to 
them  by  the  majority  of  a  Parliament  elected  on  a  suffrage 
of  six  millions.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  old-age  pensions, 
a  question  that  has  been  much  misused  and  mishandled  in 
the  past,  and  one  which  ought  not  to  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  votes.  [Cheers.]  It  was  taken  up  by  us  in 
fulfilment  of  pledges  given  by  our  opponents  to  win  the 
election  of  1895,  and  after  the  lapse  of  thirteen  years  of 
toil  and  stress  the  Liberal  party  is  able  to  take  it  up,  and 
will  implement  it  in  an  effective  fashion. 

Liberahsm  cannot  be  killed.  [Cheers.]  Liberalism  is  a 
quickening  spirit — it  is  immortal.  [Loud  cheers.]  It  will 
live  on  through  all  the  days,  be  they  good  days  or  be  they 
evil  days.  No,  I  believe  it  will  even  burn  stronger  and  brighter 
and  more  helpful  in  evil  days  than  in  good  [cheers] — just  like 
your  harbour  lights  which  shine  out  across  the  waters,  and 
which  on  a  calm  night  gleam  with  soft  refulgence,  but  through 
the  storm  flash  a  message  of  life  to  those  who  toil  on  the 
rough  waters.  [Cheers.] 

But  it  takes  a  great  party  to  govern  Great  Britain — no 
clique,  no  faction,  no  cabal,  can  govern  the  forty  milhons  of 
people  who  live  in  this  island.  It  takes  a  great  concentration 
of  forces  to  make  a  governing  instrument.  You  have  now  got 
a  Radical  and  democratic  governing  instrument,  and  if  this 
Administration  is  broken  that  instrument  will  be  shattered. 
It  has  been  re-created  painfully  and  laboriously  after  twenty 
years  of  courage  and  fidelity.  It  has  come  into  being — it  is 
there.  It  is  now  at  work  in  legislation  and  in  the  influence 
which  it  can  exercise  throughout  the  whole  world,  making 
even  our  opponents  talk  our  language  [laughter] — making 
all  parties  in  the  State  think  of  social  reform,  and  concern 
themselves  with  social  and  domestic  affairs.  I  say,  beware 
of  how  you  injure  that  instrument — that  great  instrument  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  called  it — or  weaken  it  at  a  moment  when  I 
think  the  masses  of  this  country  have  great  need  of  it.  Why, 
what  would  happen  if  this  present  Government  were  to  perish  ? 
On  its  tomb  would  be  written — “  Beware  of  social  reform. 
[Laughter.]  The  working  classes — the  labour  forces  will  not 
support  a  Government  engaged  in  social  reform.  Every 
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social  reform  will  cost  you  votes.  Beware  of  social  reform. 
Learn  to  think  Imperially.”  [Great  laughter  and  tremendous 
cheering.] 

An  inconclusive  verdict  from  Dundee,  the  home  of  Scottish 
Radicalism  [Hear,  hear] — an  inconclusive  or,  still  more,  a 
disastrous  verdict  [loud  cries  of  "  No  ”  and  "  Never  ”] — 
would  carry  a  message  of  despair  to  every  one  in  all  parts 
of  our  island  and  in  our  sister  island  who  is  working  for  the 
essential  influences  and  truths  of  Liberalism  and  progress. 
Down,  down,  down  would  fall  the  high  hopes  and  elevated 
aspirations  of  the  social  reformer.  The  constructive  plans 
now  forming  in  so  many  nimble  brains  would  melt  into  air 
— the  light  which  had  begun  to  gleam  over  the  mountains 
would  fade  and  die.  We  shall  step  out  of  the  period  of  ad¬ 
venturous  hope  in  which  we  have  lived  for  a  brief  spell — 
we  shall  step  back  to  the  period  of  obstinate  and  prejudiced 
negations.  [Cheers.]  For  Ireland — ten  years  of  resolute 
government ;  for  England — dear  food  and  cheaper  gin  [great 
laughter] — and  for  Scotland — the  superior  wisdom  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  [Laughter.]  Is  that  the  work  you  want  to 
do,  men  of  Dundee  ?  [Loud  cries  of  “  No,  no.”] 

Is  that  the  work  to  which  you  will  put  your  precious 
franchises — your  votes  which  have  been  won  for  you  by  so 
much  exertion  and  struggle  in  the  past  ?  Is  that  the  work 
you  want  to  do  on  Saturday  ?  No,  I  think  not.  I  have  a 
great  confidence  that  the  message  you  will  send  will  be 
to  encourage  different  work  to  that.  [”  Hear,  hear,”  and 
cheers.]  I  am  confident  that  this  city  which  has  of  its  own 
free  will  plunged  into  the  very  centre  of  national  politics  will 
grasp  the  opportunity  now  presented — that  its  command 
will  not  be  back  but  forward  [loud  cheers] — that  its  counsel 
wiU  be  not  timidity  but  courage,  and  that  it  will  aim  not  at 
dividing  but  at  rallying  the  progressive  forces,  not  at  dis¬ 
sipating  but  at  combining  the  energies  of  reform.  That  will 
be  the  message  which  you  will  send  in  tones  which  no  man 
can  mistake  [cheers]— so  that  a  keen,  strong  northern  air 
shall  sweep  across  our  land  to  nerve  and  brace  the  hearts  of 
men,  to  encourage  the  weak,  to  fortify  the  strong,  to  uplift 
the  generous,  to  correct  the  proud.  When  an  action  has  been 
joined  for  a  long  time,  and  the  lines  are  locked  in  fierce  conflict, 
and  stragglers  are  coming  in  and  the  wounded  drifting  away, 
when  the  reserves  begin  to  waver  here  and  there,  it  is  on 
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such  an  occasion  that  Scottish  regiments  have  so  often  won 
distinction  ;  it  is  on  these  occasions  that  you  have  seen  some 
valiant  brigade  march  straight  forward  into  the  battle-smoke, 
into  the  confusion  of  the  battlefield,  right  into  the  heart  of 
the  fight.  [Prolonged  applause.] 


SIR  HUBERT  VON  HERKOMER,  R.A. 


ON  CRITICISM  ON  ART 

[Speech  delivered,  January  23,  1909,  at  the  Royal  Institution.] 

The  critical  faculty  is  innate  in  man  ;  it  is  a  weapon  which 
has  left  no  being  on  earth,  no  human  action,  no  belief,  no 
sentiment,  no  virtue  untouched — nothing,  in  short,  has  been 
or  is  held  sacred  by  it.  But  the  power  of  putting  the  mental 
finger  on  a  weak  spot,  on  anything  or  anybody,  is  not  exactly 
conducive  to  the  happiness  of  its  possessors.  The  late  Master 
of  Trinity,  Dr.  Thompson,  had  the  critical  faculty  in  a  great 
degree.  He  has  told  me  that  it  had  been  the  cause  of  much 
unhappiness  to  him  throughout  his  life,  as  he  could  only  see 
flaws  in  all  things  around  him.  On  looking  at  his  completed 
portrait  he  exclaimed,  “  Is  that  like  me  ?  I  look  as  if  I  had  a 
profound  contempt  for  my  fellow-creatures.”  This  critical 
faculty  Hstens  to  its  own  voice  and  dictates  without  considera¬ 
tion,  and  in  matters  of  art  without  mercy.  Artists  are  often 
devoid  of  a  clear  critical  estimate  of  their  own  work  ;  per 
contra,  they  are  sometimes  very  sharp  critics  of  other  men’s 
w'ork. 

With  regard  to  self-criticism,  there  is  a  catch-phrase  that 
“  An  artist  should  never  be  satisfied  with  his  own  work.” 
But  never  to  be  satisfied  with  one’s  own  work  would  be  to 
live  and  work  without  hope  or  joy,  causing  a  depression  of 
spirit  that  would  cripple  effort.  Rather  than  let  himself 
drift  into  the  despondency  of  over  self-criticism,  the  artist 
had  better  give  his  mind  a  good  airing  by  disparaging  the 
works  of  others.  [Laughter.]  Happy  the  man  who  can  see 
his  own  work  side  by  side  with  that  of  others  with  a  proper 
sense  of  proportion.  If  the  artist  gave  himself  no  credit  for 
his  own  work  he  would  fail  to  appreciate  the  true  wealth  that 
it  was  his  privilege  to  bequeath  to  the  world. 
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To  give  and  take  in  the  way  of  criticism  entails  a  good 
deal  of  hypocrisy,  or,  to  put  it  more  gently,  “  hedging.”  I 
usually  meet  the  phrase  ”  I  don’t  profess  to  be  a  judge,  but 
I  know  what  I  like  ”  with  the  question,  ”  Yes  ;  but  do  you 
know  what  to  hke  ?  ”  The  fact  is  that  there  is  no  measurable 
truth  in  art.  No  work  of  art  has  ever  received  the  unanimous 
approval  of  the  world  ;  a  consensus  of  approval  does  not  mean 
unanimity.  One  may  say  that  two-thirds  of  mankind  desire 
to  be  led,  and  are  always  on  the  look-out  for  a  lead.  They 
want  to  have  opinions,  but  are  afraid  to  assert  what  they 
think,  and  they  hang  on  to  some  leader.  There  are  some 
people  so  thin-skinned  that  they  cannot  bear  a  word  of  criti¬ 
cism.  The  critical  faculty  is  not  very  active  on  the  occasion 
of  private  views,  owing  to  the  environments,  and  it  is  small 
wonder  that  the  artist  when  he  shuts  the  door  on  his  last  visitor 
should  feel  all  the  pleasantness  to  be  real,  and,  as  he  glances 
once  more  around  the  studio,  should  say  to  himself,  ”  Yes,  my 
work  this  year  seems  to  impress  my  friends.”  Then  comes 
the  exhibition,  and  how  different  the  pictures  look  when  de¬ 
prived  of  the  magic  of  the  studio.  In  truth,  the  critical 
faculty  is  affected  by  physical  comfort  or  discomfort.  But  is 
all  studio-praise  hypocrisy  ?  It  is  impossible  to  say.  It  is 
at  all  events  true  that  a  person  can  use  the  most  kindly  words, 
accompanied  by  the  sweetest  of  smiles,  and  yet  have  bitterness 
of  feeling.  If  there  is  art  in  painting  a  picture  there  is  art  in 
looking  at  one. 

Briefly  put,  a  picture  should  be  looked  at  objectively, 
and  all  personal  prejudice  put  aside.  If  some  sort  of  penny- 
in-the-slot  machine  could  be  put  at  the  top  of  the  Academy 
steps,  in  which  criticisms  should  be  made  of  painters’  work 
by  the  painters  themselves,  it  might  reheve  the  professional 
newspaper  critic  of  a  most  disagreeable  and  thankless  task. 
I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  there  has  never  existed 
a  man  who  was  immune  from  the  influence  of  some  other 
mind.  The  artist  is  often  depressed  and  irritated  by  journal¬ 
istic  criticism  when  he  reads  it,  forgetting  that  it  is  only  one 
man’s  opinion.  You  may  be  surprised  to  hear  that  one 
journalist  might  write  for  as  many  as  eight  different  papers, 
probably  in  some  cases  for  more.  Therefore  an  immense 
responsibihty  rests  on  the  journalist,  as  well  as  on  his  editor. 
An  injustice  to  artists  lies  in  the  fact  that  one  man’s  opinion 
may  be  read  by  thousands  of  readers  of  eight  different  news¬ 
papers,  who,  quite  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  “  slating  ” 
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in  so  many  different  newspapers  has  emanated  from  one  pen, 
believe  that  all  the  newspapers  could  not  be  wrong.  When  the 
readers  of  those  newspapers  who  had  read  the  unfavourable 
criticisms  saw  the  artist’s  work  they  would  look  at  it  with 
prejudice. 

The  critic  may  not  realize  what  his  hastily-written  review 
may  mean  to  the  painter.  And  I  defy  any  one,  whatever  his 
attainments,  to  write  a  fair  criticism  of  a  picture  after  a 
cursory  first  glance — and  little  more  can  be  devoted  to  it  in 
an  exhibition  on  Press  day.  The  proper  exercise  of  the 
critical  faculty  in  art  requires  a  long  training  in,  and  familiarity 
with  art.  Can  a  journalist  afford  to  wait  for  such  training 
before  he  uses  his  power  ?  The  knowledge  that  art  reviewing 
is  done  by  girls  who  still  wear  their  hair  down  their  backs 
must  give  a  shock  to  those  who,  like  myself,  consider  the 
reviewing  of  art  as  a  most  serious  and  responsible  undertaking. 
Yet  more  than  one  of  these  fascinating  damsels  has  been  seen 
in  the  Royal  Academy.  Do  the  editors  who  send  them  there 
realize  their  responsibility  ?  I  leave  the  answer  to  them.  I 
ask  critics  to  try  to  put  themselves  in  the  place  of  the  artist, 
sculptor,  author,  or  musician  before  they  pass  judgment  on 
his  work.  [Cheers.] 


RT.  HON.  H.  H.  ASQUITH 


ON  SIR  WILFRID  LAWSON 

[Speech  delivered  July  20,  1909,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
unveiling  of  the  memorial  to  the  late  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson, 

Bart,  M.P.] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  ; — It  is  a  peculiar  pleasure  to  me 
to  be  allowed  to  take  part  with  you  to-day  in  this  interesting 
ceremony  by  which  we  are  setting  up  a  memorial,  which  will 
be  visible  to  posterity,  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
certainly  one  of  the  most  attractive  political  figures  of  our 
times.  [Hear,  hear.]  When  I  entered  public  life  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson  was  already  a  veteran,  but  I  can  never  forget,  when 
I  first  came  to  Westminster,  the  cordial  welcome  and  the 
inspiring  companionship  which  he  extended  to  me,  as  he  was 
so  ready  to  do  to  the  young  [hear,  hear] — a  companionship 
which,  I  am  happy  to  recall,  ripened  into  a  long  and  enduring 
friendship  and  only  closed  with  his  lamented  death. 

Though  there  was  much  in  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson’s  character 
and  career  that  is  unusual  and,  indeed,  unique,  there  was 
also  much  that  made  him  a  typical  product  of  English  char¬ 
acter  and  English  public  life.  He  was  born  in  what  he  himself 
would  have  described  as  the  squirearchy,  and  he  was  the 
nephew  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  distinguished  statesmen 
of  the  Victorian  era.  Sir  James  Graham.  In  his  early  youth, 
and  long  after,  he  was  a  mighty  sportsman,  and,  I  believe,  not 
only  a  popular  but  a  highly  efficient  Master  of  Hounds.  And 
yet  from  the  moment  that  he  took  his  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  nay,  earlier,  from  the  moment  he  first  gave  his 
serious  attention  to  politics,  he  was  a  man — as  he  often  ex¬ 
pressed  it  himself  in  humorous  language — for  whom  minorities 
bad  an  irresistible  fascination. 

The  chairman  has  referred  naturally  to  the  part  which 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  took  in  the  cause  of  temperance  reform. 
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[Cheers.]  1862,  I  think,  was  the  date  of  what  certainly 
appeared  to  be  a  forlorn  hope — the  date  when  he  moved  the 
first  resolution  on  that  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
[Hear,  hear.]  1  need  not  tell  you  in  this  room  that  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson’s  ideals  are,  from  the  legislative  point  of  view,  still 
far  from  complete  realization.  No  one  who  measures  the 
state  of  opinion  forty-five  years  ago  with  its  condition  to-day 
can  doubt  that  the  ripening  we  have  seen  over  the  whole 
field  is,  in  large  measure,  due  to  the  exertions  of  him  who 
first  sowed  and  watered  the  seed.  [Cheers.]  To  that  great 
cause  he  primarily  consecrated  the  energies  of  his  long  and 
strenuous  fife.  [Hear,  hear.]  But,  at  the  same  time,  it 
would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson 
was  a  man  of  one  idea,  or  of  one  enthusiasm,  or  of  one  cause. 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  Wherever  his  eyes  could  discern  a 
minority  that  was  being  oppressed,  wherever  he  could  see  the 
first  faint  glimpse  of  freedom  struggling  into  the  light  of  day, 
there  he,  a  Cobden  of  the  Cobdenites,  a  man  of  peace,  a  hater 
of  aggression,  was  ready  to  throw  his  sword  and  place  it  at 
the  disposal  of  any  good  cause.  [Cheers.]  And,  when  drawn, 
a  very  keen-bladed  weapon  it  was.  [Cheers.] 

A  man  like  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  is  an  apostle,  not  of  lost, 
but  of  gaining  causes,  content,  for  the  most  of  his  life,  to  be 
in  a  minority,  but  watching  year  by  year  the  proportions 
between  the  rival  forces  diminish,  and  the  minority  slowly 
developing  into  a  majo'nty.  [Cheers.]  A  man  who  under¬ 
takes  that  role  from  conscientious  conviction,  and  with  fearless 
contempt  of  popular  applause,  is  always  apt  to  be  labelled, 
in  our  somewhat  meagre  political  vocabulary,  by  the  nickname 
of  a  fanatic.  Never  was  there  a  man  since  the  creation  of 
the  world  who  less  bore  out  the  traditional  pictures  and  linea¬ 
ments  of  the  fanatic  than  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson.  [Cheers.] 
Amongst  all  the  votaries  of  Bacchus,  no  more  genial  soul,  no 
merrier  temper  or  wittier  tongue  was  to  be  found  than  in 
this  confirmed  drinker  of  water.  [Laughter  and  cheers.] 

And  as  it  was  in  the  field  of  temperance  reform,  so  it  was 
in  every  one  of  the  great  causes  which  from  time  to  time  he 
embraced  and  prosecuted.  His  wit  is  the  treasured  memory 
of  his  friends,  but  it  was  a  wit  which,  bright  as  it  was,  ready 
as  it  was,  and  effective  as  it  was,  never  wounded  [hear,  hear], 
never  won  him  an  enemy,  not  even  amongst  those  who  were 
the  bitterest  of  his  opponents,  and  it  often  turned  an  op¬ 
ponent’s  wrath  into  admiration  and  S3'mpathy.  [Cheers.] 
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I  doubt  very  much  whether  we  shall  ever  see  again  in  our 
time  the  combination  in  one  and  the  same  man  of  such  fear¬ 
lessness  and  courage,  such  a  passionate  love  of  freedom,  such 
a  single-minded  independence  and  self-devotion,  such  an 
enduring  and  strenuous  assiduity  in  the  pursuit  of  a  cause 
once  taken  up  and  never  by  him  laid  down,  such  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  all  those  qualities,  that  sweetness  of  temper,  gener¬ 
osity  and  chivalry  of  attitude,  and  of  those  enduring  qualities 
which  the  chairman  has  already  referred  to,  which  made  him, 
not  only  a  boon  companion,  but  the  most  cherished  of  friends. 
[Cheers.] 

I  do  not  think  I  can  do  better  than  close  what  I  have 
to  say  to  you  by  quoting  one  or  two  of  his  own  words.  He 
said  of  himself,  in  a  speech  which  many  of  you  will  remember 
— nothing  was  ever  said  with  greater  truth  or  with  more 
modesty — "  I  have  advocated  questions  not  to  benefit  the 
rich  and  powerful,  who  have  plenty  of  friends,  but  I  have 
always  striven  to  promote  measures  for  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  for  the  weak,  for  the  poor,  for  the  desolate,  for  the 
oppressed.”  [Cheers.]  And  as  illustrating  another  of  the 
qualities  to  which  I  referred  a  moment  ago,  his  indomitable 
persistence,  do  not  let  us  forget  his  own  witty  phrase,  ”  No 
man  ever  got  lost  on  a  straight  road.”  [Cheers.]  Finally, 
let  us  recall  that  touching  speech  which  he  made  quite  early 
in  his  political  career,  forecasting,  with  a  foresight  which  is 
^iven  to  few,  what  the  journey  before  him  was  going  to  be, 
and  what  was  the  goal.  He  said  :  “In  this  country  the 
Crown  is  the  fountain  of  honour,  but  there  is  one  honour 
the  Crown  cannot  bestow.  The  esteem  and  respect  of  our 
fellow-countrymen  are  theirs  alone  to  give.  I  shall  endeavour 
(this  was  said  fifty  years  ago,  in  1859)  so  to  act  that  my 
supporters  shall  be  able  to  think  of  me  as  one  who  broke  no 
promise,  served  no  private  end,  who  gained  no  title,  and  who 
lost  no  friends.”  [Cheers.]  Never  was  a  young  man’s 
aspiration  more  abundantly  and  more  honourably  fulfilled. 
[Cheers.] 
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SHALL  THE  PEOPLE  RULE  ? 

[Speech  delivered  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  on  August  12,  1908, 
in  accepting  the  Democratic  nomination  for  the  Presidency.] 

Gentlemen  : — I  cannot  accept  the  nomination  which  you 
officially  tender,  without  first  acknowledging  my  deep  in¬ 
debtedness  to  the  Democratic  party  for  the  extraordinary 
honour  which  it  has  conferred  upon  me.  Having  twice 
before  been  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  in  campaigns 
which  ended  in  defeat,  a  third  nomination,  the  result  of 
the  free  and  voluntary  act  of  the  voters  of  the  party,  can 
only  be  explained  by  a  substantial  and  undisputed  growth 
in  the  principles  and  poficies  for  which  I,  with  a  multitude 
of  others,  have  contended.  As  these  principles  and  poficies 
have  given  me  whatever  political  strength  I  possess,  the 
action  of  the  convention  not  only  renews  my  faith  in  them 
but  strengthens  my  attachment  to  them. 

It  is  sufficient,  at  this  time,  to  assure  you  that  I  am  in 
hearty  accord  with  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  plat¬ 
form.  I  endorse  it  in  whole  and  in  part,  and  shall,  if  elected, 
regard  its  declarations  as  binding  upon  me.  And,  I  may 
add,  a  platform  is  binding  as  to  what  it  omits  as  well  as  to 
what  it  contains.  According  to  the  democratic  idea,  the 
people  think  for  themselves  and  select  officials  to  carry  out 
their  wishes.  The  voters  are  the  sovereigns ;  the  officials 
are  the  servants,  employed  for  a  fixed  time  and  at  a  stated 
salary  to  do  what  the  sovereigns  want  done,  and  to  do  it  in 
the  way  the  sovereigns  want  it  done.  Platforms  are  entirely 
in  harmony  with  this  democratic  idea,  A  platform  announces 
the  party’s  position  on  the  questions  which  are  at  issue  ;  and 
an  official  is  not  at  liberty  to  use  the  authority  vested  in  him 
to  urge  personal  views  which  have  not  been  submitted  to  the 
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voters  for  their  approval.  If  one  is  nominated  upon  a  plat¬ 
form  which  is  not  satisfactory  to  him,  he  must,  if  candid, 
either  decline  the  nomination,  or,  in  accepting  it,  propose  an 
amended  platform  in  lieu  of  the  one  adopted  by  the  convention. 
No  such  situation,  however,  confronts  your  candidate,  for 
the  platform  upon  which  I  was  nominated  not  only  contains 
nothing  from  which  I  dissent,  but  it  specifically  outlines  all 
the  remedial  legislation  which  we  can  hope  to  secure  during 
the  next  four  years. 

The  distinguished  statesman  who  received  the  Republican 
nomination  for  President  said,  in  his  notification  speech  : 

“  The  strength  of  the  Republican  cause  in  the  campaign  at  hand 
is  the  fact  that  we  represent  the  policies  essential  to  the  reform 
of  known  abuses,  to  the  continuance  of  liberty  and  true  prosperity, 
and  that  we  are  determined,  as  our  platform  unequivocally  de¬ 
clares,  to  maintain  them  and  carry  them  on.” 

In  the  name  of  the  Democratic  party,  I  accept  the  challenge, 
and  charge  that  the  Republican  party  is  responsible  for  all  the 
abuses  which  now  exist  in  the  federal  Government,  and  that 
it  is  important  to  accomplish  the  reforms  which  are  imperatively 
needed.  Further,  I  cannot  concur  in  the  statement  that  the 
Republican  platform  unequivocally  declares  for  the  reforms 
that  are  necessary  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  affirm  that  it  openly 
and  notoriously  disappoints  the  hopes  and  expectations  of 
reformers,  whether  those  reformers  be  Republicans  or  Demo¬ 
crats.  So  far  did  the  Repubhcan  convention  fall  short  of  its 
duty  that  the  Republican  candidate  felt  it  necessary  to  add 
to  his  platform  in  several  important  particulars,  thus  rebuking 
the  leaders  of  the  party  upon  whose  co-operation  he  must  rely 
for  the  enactment  of  remedial  legislation. 

As  I  shall,  in  separate  speeches,  discuss  the  leading  ques¬ 
tions  at  issue,  I  shall  at  this  time  confine  myself  to  the  para¬ 
mount  question,  and  to  the  far-reaching  purpose  of  our  party, 
as  that  purpose  is  set  forth  in  the  platform. 

Our  platform  declares  that  the  overshadowing  issue  which 
manifests  itself  in  all  the  questions  now  under  discussion  is 
“  Shall  the  people  rule  ?  ”  No  matter  which  way  we  turn  ; 
no  matter  to  what  subject  we  address  ourselves,  the  same 
question  confronts  us  :  Shall  the  people  control  their  own 
Government  and  use  that  Government  for  the  protection  of 
their  rights  and  for  the  promotion  of  their  welfare  ?  or  shall 
the  representatives  of  predatory  wealth  prey  upon  a  defenceless 
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public,  while  the  offenders  secure  immunity  from  subservient 
officials  whom  they  raise  to  power  by  unscrupulous  methods  ? 
This  is  the  issue  raised  by  the  “  known  abuses  ”  to  which  Mr. 
Taft  refers. 

In  a  message  sent  to  Congress  last  January,  President 
Roosevelt  said  : 

“  The  attacks  by  these  great  corporations  on  the  administration’s 
actions  have  been  given  a  wide  circulation  throughout  the  country, 
in  the  newspapers  and  otherwise,  by  those  writers  and  speakers 
who,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  act  as  the  representatives  of 
predatory  wealth — of  the  wealth  accumulated  on  a  giant  scale 
by  aU  forms  of  iniquity,  ranging  from  the  oppression  of  wage- 
earners  to  unfair  and  unwholesome  methods  of  crushing  out  com¬ 
petition,  and  to  defrauding  the  public  by  stock-jobbing  and  the 
manipulation  of  securities.  Certain  wealthy  men  of  this  stamp, 
whose  conduct  should  be  abhorrent  to  every  man  of  ordinarily 
decent  conscience,  and  who  commit  the  hideous  wrong  of  teaching 
our  young  men  that  phenomenal  business  success  must  ordinarily 
be  based  on  dishonesty,  have,  during  the  last  few  months,  made  it 
apparent  that  they  banded  together  to  work  for  a  reaction.  Their 
endeavour  is  to  overthrow  and  discredit  all  who  honestly  administer 
the  law,  to  prevent  any  additional  legislation  which  would  check 
and  restrain  them,  and  to  secure,  if  possible,  a  freedom  from  all 
restraint  which  will  permit  every  unscrupulous  wrong-doer  to  do 
what  he  wishes  unchecked,  provided  he  has  enough  money.” 

What  an  arraignment  of  the  predatory  interests  ! 

Is  the  President's  indictment  true  ?  And,  if  true,  against 
whom  was  the  indictment  directed  ?  Not  against  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party. 

Mr.  Taft  says  that  these  evils  have  crept  in  during  the 
last  ten  years.  He  declares  that,  during  this  time,  some 

“  prominent  and  influential  members  of  the  community,  spurred 
by  financial  success  and  in  their  hurry  for  greater  wealth,  became 
unmindful  of  the  common  rules  of  business  honesty  and  fidelity,  and 
of  the  limitations  imposed  by  law  upon  their  actions ;  ” 

and  that 

‘  the  revelations  of  the  breaches  of  trusts,  the  disclosures  as  to  rebates 
and  discriminations  by  railroads,  the  accumulating  evidence  of  the 
violations  of  the  anti-trust  laws,  by  a  number  of  corporations, 
and  the  over-issue  of  stocks  and  bonds  of  interstate  railroads  for 
the  unlawful  enriching  of  directors  and  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
centrating  the  control  of  the  railroads  under  one  management  ” 
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— all  these,  he  charges,  “  quickened  the  conscience  of  the 
people  and  brought  on  a  moral  awakening.” 

During  all  this  time,  I  beg  to  remind  you.  Republican 
officials  presided  in  the  executive  department,  filled  the  Cabinet, 
dominated  the  Senate,  controlled  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  and  occupied  most  of  the  federal  judgeships.  Four 
years  ago  the  Republican  platform  boastfully  declared  that 
since  i860 — with  the  exception  of  two  years — the  Republican 
party  had  been  in  control  of  part  or  of  all  the  branches  of  the 
federal  Government ;  that  for  two  years  only  was  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  in  a  position  to  either  enact  or  repeal  a  law. 
Having  drawn  the  salaries  ;  having  enjoyed  the  honours ; 
having  secured  the  prestige,  let  the  Republican  party  accept 
the  responsibility  ! 

Why  were  these  ”  known  abuses  ”  permitted  to  develop  ? 
Why  have  they  not  been  corrected  ?  If  existing  laws  are 
sufficient,  why  have  they  not  been  enforced  ?  All  of  the 
executive  machinery  of  the  federal  Government  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Republican  party.  Are  new  laws  necessary  ?  Why 
have  they  not  been  enacted  ?  With  a  Republican  President 
to  recommend,  with  a  Republican  Senate  and  House  to  carry 
out  his  recommendations,  why  does  the  Republican  candidate 
plead  for  further  time  in  which  to  do  what  should  have  been 
done  long  ago  ?  Can  Mr.  Taft  promise  to  be  more  strenuous 
in  the  prosecution  of  wrong-doers  than  the  present  executive  ? 
Can  he  ask  for  a  larger  majority  in  the  Senate  than  his  party 
now  has  ?  Does  he  need  more  Republicans  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  a  Speaker  with  more  unlimited  authority  ? 

The  President’s  close  friends  have  been  promising  for 
several  years  that  he  would,  attack  the  iniquities  of  the  tariff. 
We  have  had  intimation  that  Mr.  Taft  was  restive  under  the 
demands  of  the  highly  protected  industries.  And  yet  the 
influence  of  the  manufacturers,  who  have  for  twenty-five  years 
contributed  to  the  Repubhcan  campaign  fund,  and  who  in 
return  have  framed  the  tariff  schedules,  has  been  sufficient 
to  prevent  tariff  reform.  As  the  present  campaign  approached, 
both  the  President  and  Mr.  Taft  declared  in  favour  of  tariff 
revision,  but  set  the  date  of  revision  after  the  election.  The 
pressure  brought  to  bear  by  the  protected  interests  has  been 
great  enough  to  prevent  any  attempt  at  tariff  reform  before 
the  election  ;  and  the  reduction  promised  after  the  election 
is  so  hedged  about  with  qualifying  phrases,  that  no  one  can 
estimate  with  accuracy  the  sum  total  of  tariff  reform  to  be 
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expected  in  case  of  Republican  success.  If  the  past  can  be 
taken  as  a  guide,  the  Republican  party  will  be  so  obligated  by 
campaign  contributions  from  the  beneficiaries  of  protection, 
as  to  make  that  party  powerless  to  bring  to  the  country  any 
material  relief  from  the  present  tariff  burdens. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Republican  leaders  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  were  coerced  by  public  opinion  into  the 
support  of  an  anti-trust  law  which  had  the  endorsement  of  the 
President,  but  the  Senate  refused  even  to  consider  the  measure, 
and  since  that  time  no  effort  has  been  made  by  the  dominant 
party  to  secure  remedial  legislation  upon  this  subject. 

For  ten  years  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  been 
asking  for  an  enlargement  of  its  powers,  that  it  might  prevent 
rebates  and  discriminations,  but  a  Republican  Senate  and  a 
Republican  House  of  Representatives  were  unmoved  by  its 
entreaties.  In  1900  the  Republican  national  convention  was 
urged  to  endorse  the  demand  for  railway  legislation,  but  its 
platform  was  silent  on  the  subject.  Even  in  1904,  the  con¬ 
vention  gave  no  pledge  to  remedy  these  abuses.  When  the 
President  finally  asked  for  legislation,  he  drew  his  inspiration 
from  three  Democratic  national  platforms  and  he  received  more 
cordial  support  from  the  Democrats  than  from  the  Republicans. 
The  Republicans  in  the  Senate  deliberately  defeated  several 
amendments  offered  by  Senator  LaFollette  and  supported  by 
the  Democrats — amendments  embodying  legislation  asked 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  One  of  these 
amendments  authorized  the  ascertainment  of  the  value  of 
railroads.  This  amendment  was  not  only  defeated  by  the 
Senate,  but  it  was  overwhelmingly  rejected  by  the  recent 
Repubhcan  national  convention,  and  the  Republican  candidate 
has  sought  to  rescue  his  party  from  the  disastrous  results  of 
this  act  by  expressing  himself,  in  a  qualified  way,  in  favour 
of  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Taft  complains  of  the  over-issue  of  stocks  and  bonds 
of  railroads,  “  for  the  unlawful  enriching  of  directors  and  for 
the  purpose  of  concentrating  the  control  of  the  railroads  under 
one  management,”  and  the  complaint  is  well  founded.  But, 
with  a  President  to  point  out  the  evil,  and  a  Republican  Con¬ 
gress  to  correct  it,  we  find  nothing  done  for  the  protection  of 
the  public.  Why  ?  My  honourable  opponent  has,  by  his 
confession,  relieved  me  of  the  necessity  of  furnishing  proof ; 
he  admits  the  condition  and  he  cannot  avoid  the  logical  con¬ 
clusion  that  must  be  drawn  from  the  admission.  There  is  no 
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doubt  whatever  that  a  large  majority  of  the  voters  of  the 
Republican  party  recognize  the  deplorable  situation  which 
Mr.  Taft  describes ;  they  recognize  that  the  masses  have  had 
but  little  influence  upon  legislation  or  upon  the  administration 
of  the  Government,  and  they  are  beginning  to  understand  the 
cause.  For  a  generation,  the  Republican  party  has  drawn  its 
campaign  funds  from  the  beneficiaries  of  special  legislation. 
Privileges  have  been  pledged  and  granted  in  return  for  money 
contributed  to  debauch  elections.  What  can  be  expected 
when  official  authority  is  turned  over  to  the  representatives 
of  those  who  first  furnish  the  sinews  of  war  and  then  reimburse 
themselves  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers  ? 

So  long  as  the  Republican  party  remains  in  power,  it  is 
powerless  to  regenerate  itself.  It  cannot  attack  wrong-doing 
in  high  places  without  disgracing  many  of  its  prominent 
members,  and  it,  therefore,  uses  opiates  instead  of  the  surgeon’s 
knife.  Its  malefactors  construe  each  Republican  victory 
as  an  endorsement  of  their  conduct  and  threaten  the  party 
with  defeat  if  they  are  interfered  with.  Not  until  that  party 
passes  through  a  period  of  fasting  in  the  wilderness  will  the 
Republican  leaders  learn  to  study  public  questions  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  masses.  Just  as  with  individuals  “  the 
cares  of  this  world  and  the  deceitfulness  of  riches  choke  the 
truth,”  so  in  politics,  when  party  leaders  serve  far  away  from 
home  and  are  not  in  constant  contact  with  the  voters,  continued 
party  success  blinds  their  eyes  to  the  needs  of  the  people  and 
makes  them  deaf  to  the  cry  of  distress. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  legislation  requiring 
publicity  as  to  campaign  contributions  and  expenditures ; 
but  the  Republican  leaders,  even  in  the  face  of  an  indignant 
public,  refused  to  consent  to  a  law  which  would  compel  honesty 
in  elections.  When  the  matter  was  brought  up  in  the  recent 
Republican  national  convention,  the  plank  was  repudiated  by 
a  vote  of  880  to  94.  Here,  too,  Mr.  Taft  has  been  driven  to 
apologize  for  his  convention  and  to  declare  himself  in  favour 
of  a  publicity  law  ;  and  yet,  if  you  will  read  what  he  says  upon 
this  subject,  you  will  find  that  his  promise  falls  far  short  of 
the  requirements  of  the  situation.  He  says  : 

"  If  I  am  elected  President,  I  shall  urge  upon  Congress,  with 
every  hope  of  success,  that  a  law  be  passed  requiring  the  filing,  in 
a  federal  office,  of  a  statement  of  the  contributions  received  by 
committees  and  candidates  in  elections  for  members  of  Congress, 
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and  in  such  other  elections  as  are  constitutionally  within  the  control 
of  Congress.” 

I  shall  not  embarrass  him  by  asking  him  upon  what  he 
bases  his  hope  of  success  ;  it  is  certainly  not  on  any  encourage¬ 
ment  he  has  received  from  Republican  leaders.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  if  his  hopes  were  realized — if,  in  spite  of  the  adverse 
action  of  his  convention,  he  should  succeed  in  securing  the 
enactment  of  the  very  law  which  he  favours — it  would  give  but 
partial  relief.  He  has  read  the  Democratic  platform  ;  not 
only  his  language,  but  his  evident  alarm,  indicates  that  he  has 
read  it  carefully.  He  even  had  before  him  the  action  of  the 
Democratic  national  committee  in  interpreting  and  applying 
that  platform  ;  and  yet  he  fails  to  say  that  he  favours  the 
publication  of  the  contributions  before  the  election.  Of  course, 
it  satisfies  a  natural  curiosity  to  find  out  how  an  election  has 
been  purchased,  even  when  the  knowledge  comes  too  late  to 
be  of  service,  but  why  should  the  people  be  kept  in  darkness 
until  the  election  is  past  ?  Why  should  the  locking  of  the 
door  be  delayed  until  the  horse  is  gone  ? 

An  election  is  a  public  affair.  The  people,  exercising  the 
right  to  select  their  officials  and  to  decide  upon  the  policies  to 
be  pursued,  proceed  to  their  several  polling  places  on  election 
day  and  register  their  will.  What  excuse  can  be  given  for 
secrecy  as  to  the  influences  at  work  ?  If  a  man,  pecuniarily 
interested  in  “  concentrating  the  control  of  the  railroads  in 
the  management,”  subscribes  a  large  sum  to  aid  in  carrying 
the  election,  why  should  his  part  in  the  campaign  be  concealed 
until  he  has  put  the  officials  under  obligation  to  him  ?  If  a 
trust  magnate  contributes  $100,000  to  elect  political  friends 
to  office  with  a  view  to  preventing  hostile  legislation,  why 
should  that  fact  be  concealed  until  his  friends  are  securely 
seated  in  their  official  positions  ? 

This  is  not  a  new  question  ;  it  is  a  question  which  has  been 
agitated— a  question  which  the  Republican  leaders  fully 
understand — a  question  which  the  Republican  candidate  has 
studied,  and  yet  he  refuses  to  declare  himself  in  favour  of  the 
legislation  absolutely  necessary,  namely,  legislation  requiring 
publication  before  the  election. 

How  can  the  people  hope  to  rule  if  they  are  not  able  to 
learn,  until  after  the  election,  what  the  predatory  interests  are 
doing  ?  The  Democratic  party  meets  the  issue  honestly  and 
courageously.  It  says : 
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"We  pledge  the  Democratic  party  to  the  enactment  of  a  law 
prohibiting  any  corporation  from  contributing  to  a  campaign 
fund,  and  any  individual  from  contributing  an  aniount  above  a 
reasonable  maximum,  and  providing  for  the  publication,  before 
election,  of  all  such  contributions  above  a  reasonable  minimum." 

The  Democratic  national  committee  immediately  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  interpret  and  apply  this  plank,  announcing  that  no 
contributions  would  be  received  from  corporations,  that  no 
individual  would  be  allowed  to  contribute  more  than  $10,000, 
and  that  all  contributions  above  $100  would  be  made  pubhc 
before  the  election— those  received  before  October  15  to  be 
made  pubhc  on  or  before  that  day,  those  received  afterward 
to  be  made  public  on  the  day  when  received,  and  no  such 
contributions  to  be  accepted  within  three  days  of  the  election. 
The  expenditures  are  to  be  published  after  the  election.  Here 
is  a  plan  which  is  complete  and  effective. 

Next  to  the  corrupt  use  of  money,  the  present  method  of 
electing  United  States  Senators  is  most  responsible  for  the 
obstruction  of  reforms.  For  one  hundred  years  after  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution,  the  demand  for  the  popular 
election  of  Senators,  while  finding  increased  expression,  did 
not  become  a  dominant  sentiment.  A  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  had  from  time  to  time  been  suggested  and  the  matter  had 
been  more  or  less  discussed  in  a  few  of  the  States,  but  the 
movement  had  not  reached  a  point  where  it  manifested  itself 
through  Congressional  action.  In  the  Fifty-second  Congress, 
however,  a  resolution  was  reported  from  a  house  committee 
proposing  the  necessary  constitutional  amendment,  and  this 
resolution  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote 
which  was  practically  unanimous.  In  the  Fifty-third  Congress 
a  similar  resolution  was  reported  to,  and  adopted  by,  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Both  the  Fifty-second  and  Fifty- 
third  Congresses  were  Democratic.  The  Republicans  gained 
control  of  the  House  as  a  result  of  the  election  of  1894  and  in 
the  Fifty-fourth  Congress  the  proposition  died  in  committee. 
As  time  went  on,  however,  the  sentiment  grew  among  the 
people,  until  it  forced  a  Republican  Congress  to  follow  the 
example  set  by  the  Democrats,  and  then  another  and  another 
Republican  Congress  acted  favourably.  State  after  State  has 
endorsed  this  reform,  until  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  States 
have  recorded  themselves  in  its  favour.  The  United  States 
Senate,  however,  impudently  and  arrogantly  obstructs  the 
passage  of  the  resolution,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
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voters  of  the  United  States,  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
demand  it.  And  this  refusal  is  the  more  significant  when  it  is 
remembered  that  a  number  of  Senators  owe  their  election  to 
great  corporate  interests.  Three  Democratic  national  plat¬ 
forms — the  platforms  of  1900,  1904,  and  1908 — specifically 
call  for  a  change  in  the  constitution  which  will  put  the  election 
of  Senators  in  the  hands  of  the  voters,  and  the  proposition 
has  been  endorsed  by  a  number  of  the  smaller  parties,  but  no 
Repubhcan  national  convention  has  been  willing  to  champion 
the  cause  of  the  people  on  this  subject.  The  subject  was 
ignored  by  the  Republican  national  convention  in  1900  ;  it 
was  ignored  in  1904,  and  the  proposition  was  explicitly  repudi¬ 
ated  in  1908,  for  the  recent  Republican  national  convention, 
by  a  vote  of  866  to  114,  rejected  the  plank  endorsing  the 
popular  election  of  Senators — and  this  was  done  in  the  con¬ 
vention  which  nominated  Mr.  Taft,  few  delegates  from  his  own 
State  voting  for  the  plank. 

In  his  notification  speech,  the  Republican  candidate, 
speaking  of  the  election  of  Senators  by  the  people,  says  ; 
“  Personally,  I  am  inclined  to  favour  it,  but  it  is  hardly  a  party 
question.”  What  is  necessary  to  make  this  a  party  question  ? 
When  the  Democratic  convention  endorses  a  proposition  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  and  the  Republican  convention  rejects  the 
proposition  by  a  vote  of  seven  to  one,  does  it  not  become  an 
issue  between  the  parties  ?  Mr.  Taft  cannot  remove  the 
question  from  the  arena  of  politics  by  expressing  a  personal 
inclination  toward  the  Democratic  position.  For  several  years 
he  has  been  connected  with  the  administration.  What  has 
he  ever  said  or  done  to  bring  this  question  before  the  public  ? 
What  enthusiasm  has  he  shown  in  the  reformation  of  the 
Senate  ?  What  influence  could  he  exert  in  behalf  of  a  reform 
which  his  party  has  openly  and  notoriously  condemned  in  its 
convention,  and  to  which  he  is  attached  only  by  a  belated 
expression  of  personal  inclination  ? 

“  Shall  the  people  rule  ?  ”  Every  remedial  measure  of  a 
national  character  must  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  Senate.  The 
President  may  personally  incline  toward  a  reform  ;  the  House 
may  consent  to  it ;  but  as  long  as  the  Senate  obstructs  the 
reform,  the  people  must  wait.  The  President  may  heed  a 
popular  demand ;  the  House  may  yield  to  public  opinion  ; 
but  as  long  as  the  Senate  is  defiant,  the  rule  of  the  people  is 
defeated.  The  Democratic  platform  very  properly  describes 
the  popular  election  of  Senators  as  ”  the  gateway  to  other 
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national  reforms.”  Shall  we  open  the  gate,  or  shall  we  allow 
the  exploiting  interests  to  bar  the  way  by  the  control  of  this 
branch  of  the  federal  legislature?  Through  a  Democratic 
victory,  and  through  a  Democratic  victory  only,  can  the  people 
secure  the  popular  election  of  Senators.  The  smaller  parties 
are  unable  to  secure  this  reform  ;  the  Republican  party,  under 
its  present  leadership,  is  resolutely  opposed  to  it ;  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  stands  for  it  and  has  boldly  demanded  it.  If 
I  am  elected  to  the  presidency,  those  who  are  elected  upon 
the  ticket  with  me  will  be,  like  myself,  pledged  to  this  reform, 
and  I  shall  convene  Congress  in  extraordinary  session  immedi¬ 
ately  after  inauguration,  and  ask,  among  other  things,  for  the 
fulfilment  of  this  platform  pledge. 

The  third  instrumentality  employed  to  defeat  the  wiU  of 
the  people  is  found  in  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Our  platform  points  out  that  ”  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  designed  by  the  fathers  of  the  constitution  to  be  the 
popular  branch  of  our  Government,  responsive  to  the  public 
will,”  and  adds  : 

“  The  House  of  Representatives,  as  controlled  in  recent  years 
by  the  Republican  party,  has  ceased  to  be  a  deliberative  and 
legislative  body,  responsive  to  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  members, 
but  has  come  under  the  absolute  domination  of  the  Speaker,  who 
has  entire  control  of  its  deliberations  and  powers  of  legislation.” 

“We  have  observed  with  amazement  the  popular  branch  of  our 
Federal  Government  helpless  to  obtain  either  the  consideration 
or  enactment  of  measures  desired  by  a  majority  of  its  members.” 

This  arraignment  is  fully  justified.  The  reform  Republicans 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  when  in  the  minority  in  their 
own  party,  are  as  helpless  to  obtain  a  hearing  or  to  secure  a 
vote  upon  a  measure  as  are  the  Democrats.  In  the  recent 
session  of  the  present  Congress,  there  was  a  considerable 
element  in  the  Republican  party  favourable  to  remedial 
legislation  ;  but  a  few  leaders,  in  control  of  the  organization, 
despotically  suppressed  these  members,  and  thus  forced  a 
real  majority  in  the  House  to  submit  to  a  well-organized 
minority.  The  Republican  national  convention,  instead  of 
rebuking  this  attack  upon  popular  government,  eulogized 
Congress  and  nominated  as  the  Republican  candidate  for 
Vice-President  one  of  the  men  who  shared  in  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  coercion  of  the  House.  Our  party  demands 
that  “  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  again  become  a 
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deliberative  body,  controlled  by  a  majority  of  the  people’s 
representatives,  and  not  by  the  Speaker,”  and  is  pledged  to 
adopt  ”  such  rules  and  regulations  to  govern  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  will  enable  a  majority  of  its  members  to 
direct  its  deliberations  and  control  legislation.” 

‘‘  Shall  the  people  rule  ?  ”  They  cannot  do  so  unless  they 
can  control  the  House  of  Representatives,  and,  through  their 
representatives  in  the  House,  give  expression  to  their  purposes 
and  their  desires.  The  Republican  party  is  committed  to  the 
methods  now  in  vogue  in  the  House  of  Representatives  ;  the 
Democratic  party  is  pledged  to  such  a  revision  of  the  rules 
as  will  bring  the  popular  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
into  harmony  with  the  ideas  of  those  who  framed  our  con¬ 
stitution  and  founded  our  Government. 

”  Shall  the  people  rule  ?  ”  I  repeat,  is  declared  by  our 
platform  to  be  the  overshadowing  question,  and  as  the  cam¬ 
paign  progresses,  I  shall  take  occasion  to  discuss  this  question 
as  it  manifests  itself  in  other  issues  ;  for  whether  we  consider 
the  tarih  question,  the  trust  question,  the  railroad  question, 
the  banking  question,  the  labour  question,  the  question  of 
imperialism,  the  development  of  our  waterways,  or  any  other 
of  the  numerous  problems  which  press  for  solution,  we  shall 
find  that  the  real  question  involved  in  each  is,  whether  the 
Government  shall  remain  a  mere  business  asset  of  favour¬ 
seeking  corporations  or  be  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  for  the  advancement  of  the  common  weal. 

If  the  voters  are  satisfied  with  the  record  of  the  Republican 
party  and  with  its  management  of  public  affairs,  we  cannot 
reasonably  ask  for  a  change  in  administration  ;  if,  however, 
the  voters  feel  that  the  people,  as  a  whole,  have  too  little 
influence  in  shaping  the  policies  of  the  Government ;  if  they 
feel  that  great  combinations  of  capital  have  encroached  upon 
the  rights  of  the  masses,  and  employed  the  instrumentalities 
of  government  to  secure  an  unfair  share  of  the  total  wealth 
produced,  then  we  have  a  right  to  expect  a  verdict  against  the 
Republican  party  and  in  favour  of  the  Democratic  party ; 
for  our  party  has  risked  defeat — aye,  suffered  defeat — in  its 
effort  to  arouse  the  conscience  of  the  public  and  to  bring  about 
that  very  awakening  to  which  Mr.  Taft  has  referred. 

Only  those  are  worthy  to  be  entrusted  with  leadership  in 
a  great  cause  who  are  willing  to  die  for  it,  and  the  Democratic 
party  has  proven  its  worthiness  by  its  refusal  to  purchase 
victory  by  delivering  the  people  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
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have  despoiled  them.  In  this  contest  between  Democracy 
on  the  one  side  and  plutocracy  on  the  other,  the  Democratic 
party  has  taken  its  position  on  the  side  of  equal  rights,  and 
invites  the  opposition  of  those  who  use  politics  to  secure  special 
privileges  and  governmental  favouritism.  Gauging  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  nation,  not  by  the  happiness  or  wealth  or  refine¬ 
ment  of  a  few,  but  by  the  prosperity  and  advancement  of  the 
average  man,  the  Democratic  party  charges  the  Republican 
party  with  being  the  promoter  of  present  abuses,  the  opponent 
of  necessary  remedies  and  the  only  bulwark  of  private  monopoly. 
The  Democratic  party  affirms  that  in  this  campaign  it  is  the 
only  party  having  a  prospect  of  success  which  stands  for 
justice  in  government  and  for  equity  in  the  distribution  of  the 
fruits  of  industry. 

We  may  expect  those  who  have  committed  larceny  by  law 
and  purchased  immunity  with  their  political  influence  to 
attempt  to  raise  false  issues,  and  to  employ  “  the  livery  of 
Heaven  ”  to  conceal  their  evil  purposes,  but  they  can  no  longer 
deceive.  The  Democratic  party  is  not  the  enemy  of  any 
legitimate  industry  or  of  honest  accumulations.  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  a  friend  of  industry  and  the  steadfast  protector  of 
that  wealth  which  represents  a  service  to  society.  The  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  does  not  seek  to  annihilate  all  corporations  ;  it 
simply  asserts  that,  as  the  Government  creates  corporations, 
it  must  retain  the  power  to  regulate  and  to  control  them,  and 
that  it  should  not  permit  any  corporation  to  convert  itself 
into  a  monopoly.  Surely  we  should  have  the  co-operation  of 
all  legitimate  corporations  in  our  effort  to  protect  business 
and  industry  from  the  odium  which  lawless  combinations  of 
capital  will,  if  unchecked,  cast  upon  them.  Only  by  the 
separation  of  the  good  from  the  bad  can  the  good  be  made 
secure. 

The  Democratic  party  seeks  not  revolution  but  reformation, 
and  I  need  hardly  remind  the  student  of  history  that  cures 
are  mildest  when  applied  at  once  ;  that  remedies  increase  in 
severity  as  their  application  is  postponed.  Blood-poisoning 
may  be  stopped  by  the  loss  of  a  finger  to-day  ;  it  may  cost  an 
arm  to-morrow  or  a  life  the  next  day.  So  poison  in  the  body 
politic  cannot  be  removed  too  soon,  for  the  evils  produced  by 
it  increase  with  the  lapse  of  time. 

That  there  are  abuses  which  need  to  be  remedied,  even  the 
Repubhean  candidate  admits  ;  that  his  party  is  unable  to 
remedy  them  has  been  fully  demonstrated  during  the  last  ten 
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years.  I  have  such  confidence  in  the  intelligence  as  well  as  the 
patriotism  of  the  people,  that  I  cannot  doubt  their  readiness 
to  accept  the  reasonable  reforms  which  our  party  proposes, 
rather  than  permit  the  continued  growth  of  existing  abuses 
to  hurry  the  country  on  to  remedies  more  radical  and  more 
drastic. 

The  platform  of  our  party  closes  with  a  brief  statement 
of  the  party’s  ideal.  It  favours  “  such  an  administration  of 
the  Government  as  will  ensure,  as  far  as  human  wisdom  can, 
that  each  citizen  shall  draw  from  society  a  reward  commen¬ 
surate  with  his  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  society.” 

Governments  are  good  in  proportion  as  they  assure  to  each 
member  of  society,  so  far  as  governments  can,  a  return  pro¬ 
portionate  to  individual  merit. 

There  is  a  Divine  law  of  rewards.  When  the  Creator  gave 
us  the  earth  with  its  fruitful  soil,  the  sunshine  with  its  warmth, 
and  the  rains  with  their  moisture.  He  proclaimed,  as  clearly  as 
if  His  voice  had  thundered  from  the  clouds  ;  ”  Go  work,  and 
according  to  your  industry  and  your  intelligence,  so  shall  be 
your  reward;”  Only  where  might  has  overthrown,  cunning 
undermined  or  government  suspended  this  law,  has  a  different 
law  prevailed.  To  conform  the  Government  to  this  law  ought 
to  be  the  ambition  of  the  statesman  ;  and  no  party  can  have 
a  higher  mission  than  to  make  it  a  reality  wherever  govern¬ 
ments  can  legitimately  operate. 

Recognizing  that  I  am  indebted  for  my  nomination  to 
the  rank  and  file  of  our  party,  and  that  my  election  must  come, 
if  it  comes  at  all,  from  the  unpurchased  and  unpurchasable 
suffrages  of  the  American  people,  I  promise,  if  entrusted  with 
the  responsibihties  of  this  high  office,  to  concentrate  whatever 
ability  I  have  to  the  one  purpose  of  making  this,  in  fact,  a 
government  in  which  the  people  rule — a  government  which 
will  do  justice  to  all,  and  offer  to  every  one  the  highest  possible 
stimulus  to  great  and  persistent  effort,  by  assuring  to  each  the 
enjoyment  of  his  just  share  of  the  proceeds  of  his  toil,  no 
matter  in  what  part  of  the  vineyard  he  labours,  or  to  what 
occupation,  profession,  or  calling  he  devotes  himself. 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  IRISH  GRIEVANCES 

[Speech  delivered  at  the  Town  Hall,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
January  8,  1883.] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — There  are  few  forms  of  recrimin¬ 
ation  less  profitable  than  the  “I  told  you  so”  argument. 
But  as  my  opposition  to  coercion  did  not  meet  with  general 
approval,  I  may  be  permitted  to  recall  the  reasons  for  my 
resisting  it,  and  compare  them  with  the  results.  I  opposed 
the  first  Coercion  Bill  because  it  was  odious  in  theory,  and 
would  be  impotent  in  practice,  and  the  second  because  it  would 
convert  open  agitation  into  conspiracy.  Have  not  both  these 
forecasts  been  fulfilled  ? 

Before  the  Act  of  1881  had  been  half  a  year  in  operation 
it  was  felt  to  be  a  failure,  and  its  authors  abandoned  it.  They 
have  released  the  prisoners,  made  a  bargain  with  the  men 
they  had  erewhile  denounced  as  rebels  and  incendiaries,  and 
amended  the  Land  Act  at  their  suggestion.  The  Act  of  this 
year  has  driven  discontent  beneath  the  surface,  and  led  to  a 
dangerous  development  of  secret  societies.  I  do  not  presume 
to  be  an  authority,  but  I  know  it  is  the  opinion  of  men  who 
are,  that  the  Irish  people  are  socially  and  politically  more 
disturbed,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  more  distressed, 
than  they  ever  have  been  in  recent  years.  The  sense  of  wrong 
done  by  coercion  rankles  in  the  popular  mind.  It  has  not 
been,  and  will  not  soon  be,  either  forgotten  or  forgiven.  Every 
man  imprisoned  without  trial  cherishes  an  undjfing  grudge 
against  his  gaolers.  The  Land  Act  has  not  been  largely  suc¬ 
cessful.  Ministers  took  an  inaccurate  gauge  of  the  work  that 
the  measure  was  to  perform.  They  calculated  that  in  two  or 
three  years,  with  a  specified  staff,  all  the  tenants  whose  cases 
would  come  under  its  operation  would  be  reached.  Now  what 
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are  the  facts  ?  The  Act  has  been  in  operation  eighteen  months. 
The  strength  of  the  staff  has  been  trebled  and  its  cost  quad¬ 
rupled.  The  number  of  fair  rents  that  have  been  fixed  by  the 
Court  is  18,600,  and  the  number  of  agreements  to  fix  rents 
out  of  court  is  about  19,000 — in  all,  37,000  or  38,000,  less  the 
decisions  appealed  against.  And  this  out  of  a  total  of  600,000 
tenants.  The  gross  amount  of  reduction  of  rent  got  is  about 
£yo,ooo.  But  that  has  only  been  obtained  at  a  cost  to  the 
tenants,  landlords,  and  Government  combined  of  ;;^40o,ooo  for 
legal  and  other  charges.  To  put  the  result  in  a  sentence — for 
the  expenditure  of  £400,000  in  eighteen  months,  37,000  odd 
tenants  have  got  a  reduction  in  their  annual  rents  of  £70,000 — 
rather  a  slow  and  a  somewhat  costly  process. 

The  action  of  the  Arrears  Act  has  been  even  wider  of  the 
Ministerial  calculations.  It  was  estimated  that  300,000  occu¬ 
piers  would  benefit  by  it,  and  that  the  sum  required  to  meet 
their  demands  would  be  from  two  to  three  million  pounds. 
But  the  applicants  are  only  a  third  of  that  number,  and  the 
money  required  to  satisfy  them  will  be  short  of  three-quarters 
of  a  million,  instead  of  three  millions.  The  tenants  whom  the 
land  legislation  has  satisfied  are  the  comparatively  well-to-do 
class.  The  starving  cottiers  on  the  West  Coast,  whose  misery 
it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate,  and  the  smaller  holders  else¬ 
where  have  not  been  reached  by  it.  The  Act  excited  hopes 
that  are  unrealized  and  fears  that  are  unappeased.  The  land¬ 
lords  are  sulky  and  the  tenants  unsatisfied.  The  weather,  too, 
this  year  has  spoiled  both  food  and  firing.  In  some  districts 
the  harvest  has  been  lost,  and  the  turf  not  collected.  There 
will  be  serious  want  from  Kerry  to  Donegal  before  the  next 
crops  are  gathered  amounting  to  little  short  of  famine. 

The  English  people  have  not  realized  the  new  power  that 
has  arisen  in  Irish  politics.  There  have  been  agrarian,  eccle¬ 
siastical,  and  national  agitations  often  before,  but  there  has 
been  none  so  broadly  democratic  as  this  last  one.  Amidst  all 
their  strife  the  Irish  people  have  hitherto  shown  a  certain 
submission  to  their  social  superiors.  The  Episcopal  clergy 
were  not  favourites,  but  they  were  deferred  to.  Disestabhsh- 
ment  has  shorn  them  of  their  shadowy  influence.  That  outpost 
of  their  Pale  has  been  driven  in.  The  landlord’s  power  has 
lost  its  lustre.  If  not  broken,  it  has  been  bent.  Its  glamour 
is  gone.  The  farmers  will  never  again  doff  their  hats  to  local 
Gesslers.  They  are  seized  with  the  conviction  that  one  day 
they  will  become  landlords  themselves.  They  have  secured  a 
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partnership  in  the  soil,  and  they  think  they  will  shortly  secure 
an  ownership.  That  is  the  all-pervading  belief.  The  men  who 
hug  the  delusion  that  the  Irish  peasant  is  still  the  deferential 
dependent  so  picturesquely  depicted  in  novels  or  portrayed  in 
plays ;  those  who  think  that  the  Hall  and  the  Manor  House 
still  inspire  their  traditional  terrors  or  command  their  custom¬ 
ary  obeisance,  will  have  a  rude  awakening  some  day.  The 
change  is  the  consequence  of  pohtical  teaching  and  of  con¬ 
tact  with  America.  The  hand-to-mouth  pohticians,  whose 
conceptions  never  reach  beyond  the  machinations  of  parties 
and  the  votes  of  Parliament,  ridiculed  the  Yoimg  Irelanders 
when  they  sought  to  create  a  natural  literature,  and  make  it 
racy  of  the  soil.  But  these  disparaged  poets,  orators,  and 
historians  were  right,  and  their  self-satisfied  critics  wrong. 

The  late  agitation  is  largely  the  tuition  of  the  teaching  of  the 
men  of  ’48.  Irish  history  may  be  a  sealed  book  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  schools,  but  it  is  read  and  re-read  by  many  a  cabin  fire. 
Its  recital  alternately  stirs  bright  and  bitter  memories.  It  is 
crossed  by  many  a  bar  of  gloom,  but  it  is  illumined  by  many 
examples  of  heroism  and  devotion.  Emigration  has  lessened 
the  population,  but  it  has  leavened  it  with  principles  intensely 
antagonistic  to  those  of  the  men  who  bartered  their  indepen¬ 
dence  for  paltry  bribes  and  more  paltry  decorations,  and  whose 
descendants  have  abandoned  a  career  of  noble,  national  effort 
for  one  of  ignoble  ease.  The  clearances  have  crowded  the 
towns  with  paupers.  While  sweeping  away  the  shopkeepers’ 
customers,  they  have  added  largely  to  their  rates.  As  their 
outgoings  have  increased  their  capacity  to  meet  them  has  de¬ 
creased.  While  emigration  has  democratized  the  peasants,  evic¬ 
tions  have  agrarianized  the  artisans.  The  landlords  thought, 
when  they  drove  their  tenants  from  their  estates,  that  their 
troubles  had  ended.  But  they  were  mistaken.  The  people 
have  found  the  force  of  Jeremy  Bentham’s  conclusion,  who, 
after  a  survey  of  five  hundred  years  of  European  history, 
declared  “  that  only  by  making  the  ruling  few  mieasy  could 
the  oppressed  many  obtain  a  particle  of  relief.” 

Matters  will  not  mend  till  we  abandon  the  statesmanship 
of  makeshifts,  palliatives,  expedients,  and  coercion.  The 
social  difficulty  will  never  be  settled  till  the  occupiers  are  made 
owners  ;  and  the  political  difficulty  will  never  be  settled  until 
we  allow  Irishmen  to  govern  themselves.  We  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  make  the  landlords  rent-charges  to  their  own 
estates.  They  have  all  the  odium  of  ownership  and  none  of 
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its  powers.  Let  us  go  a  step  further,  and  honestly  buy  them 
out.  In  a  well-arranged  peasant  proprietary  we  will  alone 
find  a  foundation  of  agrarian  stability.  The  present  com¬ 
promise  cannot  stand.  We  have  either  done  too  little  or  too 
much.  We  cannot  recede,  and  if  we  do  not  advance  we  may 
be  in  unending  turmoil.  All  rightful  government  rests  upon 
consent,  and  the  Irish  people  will  never  consent  to  be  ruled 
by  a  corps  of  English  bureaucrats  fulminating  edicts  from 
Dublin  Castle.  The  Government  in  Ireland  is  the  most  cen¬ 
tralized  and  the  least  national  in  Europe.  Its  agents  are 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  population,  and  the  population  has 
no  means  of  influencing  them.  We  ought  to  make  it  both 
the  duty  and  the  interest  of  the  people  to  maintain  the  law 
and  preserve  order,  and  this  can  never  be  done  tiU  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  law  is  entrusted  to  them.  Every  position  of 
responsibihty  in  the  Administration  is  held  by  Englishmen  or 
Scotchmen.  It  is  a  humihating  confession,  but  the  inference 
is  inevitable.  We  dare  not  trust  the  Irish  in  their  own  country. 
The  French  say,  “You  can  do  anything  with  bayonets  but  sit 
upon  them.’’  We  cover  Ireland  with  troops.  Let  us  be  frank, 
and  own  we  do  so  because  we  can  only  rule  by  force  or  fear. 
The  longer  this  distrust  continues,  the  longer  will  disaffection 
last.  Confidence  begets  confidence.  How  would  Presby¬ 
terian  Scotchmen  like  to  be  governed  from  Edinburgh  Castle 
by  a  ring  of  Irishmen  and  Catholics  ?  What  would  they  have 
done  if  we  had  upset  their  legal,  ecclesiastical,  and  educational 
systems,  and  planted  and  sustained  amongst  them  by  force 
systems  ahen  alike  to  their  convictions  and  traditions  ?  The 
spirit  of  Sir  William  Wallace  and  Jenny  Geddes  would  have 
started  from  every  hillside  and  resounded  through  every  valley 
from  the  Solway  to  John  o’  Groats.  And  yet  that  is  what 
Enghshmen  and  Scotchmen  do  in  Ireland,  and  they  wonder 
that  Irishmen  writhe  convulsively  in  their  shackles.  Angry 
outbursts  and  sullen  discontent  will  alternate  till  we  radically 
reform  our  rule.  Liberty  is  not  the  daughter,  but  the  mother 
of  order.  It  is  not  want  of  right  feeling  on  the  part  of  English¬ 
men,  and  certainly  no  desire  to  deal  unjustly  that  prevents  a 
change.  It  is  want  of  knowledge  and  consequent  indifference. 
Sydney  Smith  was  not  a  rebel,  and  he  said  that  the  moment 
Ireland  was  mentioned  English  politicians  bid  adieu  to  common 
sense  and  acted  with  the  barbarity  of  tyrants  and  the  fatuity 
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let  them  reflect  on  the  miseries  and  the  mischief  these  grievances 
produce.  The  constitution  is  suspended  in  Ireland.  All  the 
safeguards  of  liberty  that  we  prize  so  highly  and  boast  of  so 
much  are  enjoyed  only  at  the  will  of  one  man,  the  Viceroy. 
Ministers,  justices,  and  higher  officials  never  move  about 
except  under  the  protection  of  armed  men.  When  we  read  of 
such  things  in  Russia  we  rush  into  homilies  over  the  horrors  of 
arbitrary  rule,  and  satisfy  ourselves  by  the  reflection  that  we 
are  not  as  other  nations— hardened  political  sinners.  We  put 
men  in  prison,  and  the  fact  of  our  imprisoning  them  secures 
them  their  countrymen’s  confidence.  The  High  Sheriff  of 
Dublin  is  incarcerated,  the  Lord  Mayor  is  snubbed.  And  with 
what  results  ?  Contrary  to  all  custom  both  are  re-elected,  to 
show  that  the  imprisonment  and  the  snubbing  honoured  and 
did  not  discredit  the  recipients.  Some  members  of  the  Council 
vote  against  conferring  the  freedom  of  the  city  on  Mr.  Parnell 
and  Mr.  Dillon.  The  electors  retaliate  by  rejecting  them  at  the 
first  election.  The  best  passport  to  popular  regard  in  Ireland 
is  to  have  suffered  for  your  political  opinions  at  the  hands  of 
the  English  Government.  Ex-suspects  are  made  sheriffs,  and 
mayors,  and  aldermen,  and  councillors,  and  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  A  constable,  supposed  to  be  a  political  spy,  is  shot  in 
the  streets  of  Dublin.  The  man  that  killed  him  is  cheered  on 
his  way  from  the  hospital  to  the  gaol,  and  his  supposed  accom¬ 
plices  are  serenaded  by  bands  playing  Irish  national  airs. 

Is  it  possible  for  thoughtful  and  observant  Englishmen  not 
to  see  the  significance  of  all  this?  Did  we  not  see  it  all  clearly 
enough  when  like  things  took  place  in  Lombardy  under  Aus¬ 
trian  rule  ?  This  is  certainly  not  a  party  question.  It  is  pre¬ 
eminently  a  national  one.  It  touches  us  all  closely.  Our  fair 
name  as  well  as  our  interest  is  involved  in  its  settlement.  Not 
in  the  spirit  of  recrimination  but  with  patriotic  earnestness  I 
appeal  to  every  man  here  to  help  to  free  England  from  the 
humiliation  of  having  an  integral  part  of  the  kingdom  con¬ 
stantly  revolving  in  a  dismal  cycle  of  distress,  disturbance, 
and  despotism. 
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THE  IGNORANCE  OF  THE  BENCH 

[Speech  at  the  Newspaper  Press  Fund  Dinner,  held  in  the  H6tel 
Metropole,  May  14,  1908.] 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen  ; — I  am  rather  sorry,  after  the 
eulogistic  reference  to  the  Western  County  which  has  been 
made  by  the  illustrious  artist  who  has  just  sat  down  [referring 
to  the  song  “Glorious  Devon,”  which  had  just  been  excellently 
rendered  by  Mr.  Ivor  Foster],  that  Mr.  Hudson  Kearley  or 
Mr.  George  Lambert,  who  is  known  in  his  native  country  as 
“  Our  Gearge,”  is  not  present  to  be  included  in  the  list  of 
visitors  wLo  might  possibly  respond  to  this  toast.  But  failing 
that  happy  consummation  I  am  driven  back  to  the  material 
which  is  supphed  to  me  and  to  the  instruction  that  I  should 
not  deviate  from  the  original  programme,  which  is  that  the 
Sohcitor-General  shall  enjoy  the  fehcity  of  making  the  re¬ 
sponse. 

Gentlemen,  I  feel  to-night  that  we  have  so  many  visitors 
of  distinction  that  it  is  somewhat  invidious  to  pick  out  some 
members  individually.  We  have  your  genial  self  who  comes 
here  to-night  in  a  condition  of  aggressive — I  had  almost  said 
offensive — geniahty.  [Laughter.]  We  have  various  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  House  of  Lords,  whose  praises  have  been 
sung,  not  too  strongly,  but  perhaps  sufficiently,  by  Lord 
Justice  Kennedy — upraises  which  have  been  echoed  somewhat 
after  the  manner  in  which  the  reduced  gentlewoman  shouted 
her  fish.  Lord  Tweedmouth,  I  feel  that  we,  as  newspaper 
men,  are  under  a  great  obhgation  to  the  House  of  Peers.  I 
can  prove  it  by  relating  one  particular  instance  which  has 
come  under  my  personal  notice  of  an  unfortunate  reporter 
who  was  addicted  to  going  home  with  the  milk.  One  morning 
his  wife  said  to  him,  “  George,  how  is  it  that  you  come  home 
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at  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  when  I  see  that  the  House  of 
Commons  adjourned  at  twenty  past  eleven  ?  ”  He  said, 
“  Well,  Mary,  that  is  quite  true,  but  if  you  look  in  the  paper 
this  morning  you  will  see  that  the  House  of  Lords  ad¬ 
journed  at  twenty  minutes  to  five.”  [Laughter.] 

In  the  presence  of  such  a  distinguished  functionary  as 
yourself  I  should  like  to  speak  of  the  House  of  Lords  with  all 
possible  respect,  all  the  respect  that  it  deserves,  and  I  may 
say  that  I  have  often  spent  a  very  peaceful  and  somniferous 
afternoon  in  the  serene  atmosphere  of  that  gilded  chamber. 
[Laughter.]  There  is  only  one  thing  that  has  puzzled  me 
through  life,  and  that  is  the  cautionary  notice  attached  to  the 
outer  portal,  which  intimates  to  strangers  that  ”  Anything 
in  the  nature  of  a  demonstration  will  be  treated  accordingly.” 
[Laughter.]  As  we  have  many  legal  gentlemen  here  to-night 
— what  I  believe  is  described  in  professional  circles  as  a  strong 
Bench — I  should  be  extremely  obhged  if  one  of  them,  perhaps 
the  most  accomplished  and  illustrious  member,  the  Sohcitor- 
General  himself,  wiU  favour  us  with  a  positive,  exact  definition, 
based  on  the  principles  of  exact  science,  of  what  being  "  treated 
accordingly  ”  by  the  House  of  Lords  means.  [Laughter.] 

At  any  rate,  sir,  I  am  very  pleased  to  think  that  of  all  the 
members  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  this  dinner  to-night 
is  honoured  by  three  with  whom  geniality  is  the  strongest 
point.  [Hear,  hear.]  I  mean  that  the  President  of  the  Cormcil 
is  one  of  those  men  who  would  almost  laugh  at  a  funeral. 
[Laughter.]  Certainly  the  other  night  when  his  illustrious 
colleague  whom  we  know  and  whom  posterity  will  know  as 
John  Morley  went  through  the  ceremony  of  taking  the  oath 
and  his  seat — a  ceremony  of  most  impressive  character — the 
impression  being  of  course  dependent  largely  upon  one’s  own 
imagination  and  temperament — I  observed  that  this  Lord  had 
some  difficulty  in  subduing  those  emotions  which  will  rise  in 
the  breast  of  even  the  most  staid  politician.  But  we  have  some 
genial  spirits.  Our  friend  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  the  very 
personification  of  geniality.  [Hear,  hear.]  Favoured  with  a 
little  more  of  that  bulk  of  which  Byron  spoke,  I  think  he 
would  pass  as  a  very  creditable  Falstaff  without  stuffing. 
[Laughter.]  Pending  the  realization  of  that  ambition,  we  are 
very  pleased  to  see  him  as  he  is.  We  know  him  to  be  the 
best  of  good  fellows — a  man  who  stands  high  in  the  opinion 
of  his  fellow-countrymen  and,  what  is  even  more  remarkable 
in  a  Scotsman,  a  man  who  stands  high  in  the  opinion  of  people 
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on  this  side  of  the  Tweed.  Of  course  a  man  like  myself  is 
somewhat  intimidated  in  seeing  the  imposing  array  of  legal 
talent  at  the  top  table. 

I  have  always  understood — I  do  not  profess  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  law  except  in  the  most  remote  manner,  to  which  I 
desire  to  make  no  particular  reference  [laughter],  but  I  have 
always  understood  that  the  spectacle  of  three  judges  sitting 
in  banc  is  a  most  imposing  thing,  compared  with  which  Mr. 
Kiralfy’s  exhibition  is  a  perfect  walk-over.  I  have  never 
seen  three  judges  sitting  in  banc.  I  remember  once  attending 
a  steeplechase  of  the  learned  Bar,  and  I  saw  a  very  fat  judge 
sitting  on  a  bank.  If  that  may  be  considered  as  an  efficient 
substitute  for  the  other  I  shall  be  pleased  to  accept  it  as  such. 
[Laughter.]  To-night  we  have  six  legal  luminaries,  and  we 
have  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  beheving  that 
most,  if  not  all,  of  them  read  the  newspapers.  Therefore  the 
days  have  passed  when  we  shall  get  a  judge  of  the  High  Court 
sajdng  in  his  most  solemn  tone,  “  Pray,  sir,  who  is  Harry 
Lauder  ?  ”  ”  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  what  is  Phyllis 

Dare?”  [Laughter.]  The  distinguishing  note  of  the  Bench 
to-day,  I  think,  is  the  rapidity  and  the  ability  with  which  it 
discharges  its  duties  and  functions.  I  was  in  the  Court  of 
Appeal — I  think,  that  is  the  name  of  it — the  other  day,  and 
there  were  several  gentlemen  in  wigs  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bihty  who  were  sitting  on  the  Bench.  I  said  to  the  usher, 
"  They  seem  to  be  getting  through  here  very  quickly  with  the 
business.”  The  usher  said,  "  Yes,  you  have  come  to  the  right 
place  for  that.  Their  lordships  dispense  with  justice  very 
rapidly  here.”  [Loud  laughter.]  I  am  glad  that  in  spite  of 
the  competition  which  appears  to  be  arising  between  the  legal 
and  newspaper  professions,  we  have  so  many  legal  gentlemen 
here  to-night.  There  was  a  meeting  of  the  Bar  Council  last 
week — and  when  I  mention  the  Bar  Council  it  has  no  reference 
to  the  Licensing  Bill  [laughter] — and  some  complaint  was 
made  that  certain  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  were  in  the 
habit  of  expressing  their  opinions  in  the  public  Press  in  the 
form  of  answers  to  correspondents.  I  think  they  may  rest 
content  that  if  the  quality  of  the  information  conveyed  in 
the  future  is  on  a  par  with  that  which  has  been  given  in  the 
past,  there  is  no  need  to  tremble  at  the  thought  of  loss  of  fees. 
The  usual  way  of  ”  Answers  to  Correspondents  ”  reads  like 
this;  “Anxious  Inquirer.— Yes,  you  are  certainly  bound  to 
pay  the  debt— if  you  owe  it.”  [Laughter.]  “  A  Reader  from 
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the  First.-If  there  is  a  respectable  soUcitor  in  your  town, 

'’%eT  my  I'or'ds,’  toSgM  have  a  most  distinguished 
member’ otW  Government  in  the  legal  sense.  I  mean  the 
Solicitor  General  Of  the  Solicitors-General  whorn  I  have 
tte  past  some  have  been  very  decent  " 

FT  mip-htpr  1  The  only  obiection  I  have  to  Sir  Samuel  Ev 
kthft  he 'conies  from^the  land  of  the  Eisteddfod,  arid  I  have 
no  doubt  that  on  sufficient 

obliee  this  company  with  a  comic  song.  The  , , 

?STwould  i^akJ  to  that  unhappy  event  is  that  he  would 
refrain  from  obliging  us  in  the  Welsh  language,  ^a^te  . 

Mv  lords  and  gentlemen,  I  am  sure  that  we  welcome  an 
these  gentlemen  ^ho  have  come  here  to-night  to  benefit  an 
institution  which  deserves  the  most  sincere  and  cordial  support. 
In  your  naL  I  thank  them  and  in  your  name  I  offer  them  a 
humble  but  a  hearty  welcome.  [Loud  cheers.] 


Rt.  IIox.  Sik  Geouok  Rkii> 
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THE  BRITISH  PARLIAMENT 

[Speech  by  the  High  Commissioner  for  Australia  at  the  News- 

Eaper  Press  Fund  Dinner,  held  in  the  Hotel  M6tropole, 
ondon,  April  28,  1901.] 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen  ; — I  had  a  number  of  pleasant 
anticipations  when  I  left  Australia  a  few  months  ago,  but 
amongst  those  was  not  included  the  duty  which  has  been 
assigned  to  me  at  this  most  pleasant  gathering — that  of  pro¬ 
posing  “  The  Houses  of  Parliament.”  I  wanted  to  know 
whether,  before  I  had  to  discharge  this  duty,  there  was  any 
design  in  the  selection  of  the  song  which  preceded  it,  “  The 
Two  Grenadiers,”  with  a  slight  dash  of  “  The  Marseillaise.” 
[Laughter.]  Before  I  address  myself  to  the  task  which  has  been 
allotted  to  me  I  propose  in  the  first  place  to  express  the  pleasure 
I  feel  at  the  company  in  whose  presence  I  stand.  I  wish,  in 
the  first  place,  to  say  how  pleasant  it  is  to  me  to  find  myself 
seated  next  the  distinguished  Secretary  of  State  to  whom  it  is 
my  privilege  and  happiness  to  be  accredited  by  the  Austrahan 
Government.  I  also  would  like,  as  a  member  of  the  Bar  of 
Australia,  to  express  the  great  pleasure  I  feel  at  seeing  at  this 
board  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  great  Bar  of  England  [cheers] 
who  has,  by  the  momentous  step  he  has  taken  in  his  profes¬ 
sional  career,  shown  a  fine  example  of  a  readiness  to  sacrifice 
a  magnificent  practice  for  that  more  precious  metal  which  is 
coined  in  patriotic  political  service.  [Cheers.] 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  Houses  of  Parhament,  I  wish 
you  to  understand,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  that  I  am  here  as 
an  official  representative  of  the  Australian  Government,  and 
there  is  one  thing  which  I  cannot  do — one  thing  which  I  am 
not  foohsh  enough  to  do — and  that  is  to  interfere  in  any  way 
in  any  of  the  political  movements  which  I  hear  are  abounding 
on  these  British  Isles  at  the  present  moment  [laughter],  and 
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if  I  by  any  chance  seem  to  say  anything  which  might  possibly 
bear  a  sinister  complexion  I  hope  you  will  put  it  down  to  my 
profound  ignorance.  [Laughter.]  The  presence  of  the  Press 
suggests  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  a  stranger  when  he  comes 
to  the  great  seat  of  Empire  in  the  midst  of  strenuous  pohtical 
warfare.  I  came  with  an  honest  desire  to  ascertain  the  truth 
on  every  subject,  including  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  I  left 
the  Austrahan  Press,  which  is  so  reliable  in  its  news  and  whose 
leader-writers  are  employed  only  for  purposes  of  imagination, 
and  I  was  prepared  to  accept  implicitly  everything  that  the 
London  Press  told  me  about  these  two  Houses  of  Parliament. 
I  began  with  a  great  veneration  for  both.  Each  has  an 
illustrious  history  ;  each  has  in  its  turn  done  signal  service  for 
these  Islands  and  for  the  Empire,  and  both  represent  the 
beginning- time  of  Parliamentary  institution.  The  British 
Parliament !  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  how  many  Parha- 
ments  there  were  in  the  world  150  years  ago.  I  believe  there 
was  one  in  France  which  had  sat  140  or  150  years  before.  I 
beheve,  I  know,  there  was  a  Parhament  in  the  United  States 
about  120  years  ago.  But  there  was  no  other  Parliament  in 
the  whole  of  this  world,  except  this  British  Parhament.  Just 
think  of  the  marvellous  vitahty  which  has  come  over  the  face 
of  the  earth  among  the  various  nations  in  these  later  years 
from  that  grand  seed  of  parhamentary  life  which  germinated 
in  this  country.  [Cheers.] 

Now  I  would  wish  to  say  that  in  the  midst  of  all  the  troubles 
which  come  occasionally  upon  these  great  Parhaments  I  am 
very  much  cheered  by  a  lesson  which  history  gives  us.  In 
reading  English  history  one  is  very  much  struck  by  the  number 
of  times  this  unhappy  nation  has  been  ruined.  [Laughter.] 
At  first  it  is  about  to  be  ruined  ;  secondly,  it  has  been  ruined  ; 
thirdly,  it  never  will  recover.  Just  think  how  many  phases 
of  that  sort  you  pass  through  in  these  British  Isles.  [Laughter.] 
Well,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  an 
accurate  account  of  the  Parliamentary  institution  from  the 
newspapers,  since  I  read  them  all.  [Laughter.]  If  I  had  read 
one  only  I  should  have  had  no  doubt  whatever,  but  I  read  them 
all  and  I  had  doubts.  So  I  took  to  getting  the  official  accounts 
of  the  proceedings  which  are  published  by  the  Clerk  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  I  saw  immediately  what  a  marvellous  amount  of 
business  is  transacted  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  What 
do  we  find  to-day  ?  Take  the  Finance  Bill,  which  reached 
the  House  of  Lords  this  afternoon  and  has  now  become,  subject 
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to  another  stage,  the  law  of  the  land.  And  still  England 
does  not  seem  to  be  ruined.  [Laughter.] 

But  what  I  glory  at  in  this  British  people  is  this — that 
if  the  Houses  of  Parliament  go  wrong  the  common  sense  of 
the  people  is  always  there  to  set  them  right.  [Laughter.] 
Of  course,  I  do  not  refer  to  the  last  election  [laughter  and 
cheers]  and  I  do  not  refer  to  the  next.  May  I  say,  as  one  who 
sat  in  the  Austrahan  Parhament  for  nearly  thirty  years,  vmder 
wddely  different  conditions — in  two  Houses — that  there  is  a 
vitality  in  our  parliamentary  institutions  which  will  never  be 
destroyed,  and  one  of  the  grandest  things  about  our  people  is 
this — that  there  is  strenuous  fair  fighting,  as  a  rule  on  both 
sides,  and  the  party  that  wins  in  the  hour  of  its  triumph  is 
generally  not  too  prone  to  push  its  advantage  to  the  bitter 
extreme.  [Cheers.]  I  hope  those  matters  will  characterize 
you  as  they  have  characterized  us  in  Australia  and  other  parts 
of  the  Empire.  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  look  upon  the 
toast  as  referring  to  all  the  Houses  of  Parhament  in  the  Empire. 
[Hear,  hear.]  There  is  another  grand  thing  about  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  in  this  Empire,  they  are  distinguished  for 
minding  their  own  business.  [Cheers.] 

That  genius  for  minding  their  own  business,  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  race  as  a  whole,  is  in  no  way  better  shown 
than  in  the  fact  that  there  is  a  free  display  of  political  activity 
and  legislation  in  the  ten  or  twenty  Parliaments  in  this  Empire, 
and  yet  these  mighty  forces  revolve  round  the  central  sun  of 
our  pohtical  system — the  British  Parliament — with  all  the 
order  and  harmony  which  prevail  in  those  celestial  bodies 
which  revolve  above  in  the  heavens.  [Cheers.]  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  me  to  acknowledge  at  this  board  on  this  occasion 
the  generous  reception  which  the  Press  of  England  has  given 
to  the  representative  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth,  and 
the  generous  way  in  which  you  always  speak  of  the  great 
Dominion  which  I  represent.  [Cheers.] 
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CO-PARTNERSHIP 

[An  address  delivered  to  the  Woolwich  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  the  New  Town  Hall,  Woolwich,  November  30,  1909.] 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Mayor,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — The 
subject  of  “  Co-Partnership  or  Profit-Sharing  ?  ”  is  one  that 
has  always  had  the  greatest  interest  for  myself.  Looking 
backward,  I  find  it  will  be  twenty-two  years  next  March  since 
I  first  made  public  utterance  on  this  subject ;  and  therefore, 
before  I  come  to  describe  the  particular  method  that  has  been 
adopted  by  myself,  I  would  like,  with  your  permission,  to 
take  you  over  the  ground  that  I  travelled  during  those  twenty- 
two  years  before  arriving  at  our  present  basis,  just  as  one 
wishing  to  travel  to  a  far  country  would  desire  first  to  spread 
out  a  map  and  see  which  routes  were  possible,  what  rivers  had 
to  be  crossed,  mountains  to  be  scaled,  torrents  to  be  forded, 
and  so  on.  So  I  will  endeavour  to  go  with  you  to-night 
through  some  of  the  aspects  of  this  great  question  as  they 
presented  themselves  to  me  ;  for,  believe  me,  the  margin  of 
safety,  viewing  safety  as  the  stability  of  industries  of  this 
coimtry,  and  the  well-being  of  the  workers  in  them,  is  a  very 
narrow  one.  Indeed,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  make  the 
position  of  the  workers  infinitely  worse  tmder  Profit-Sharing 
or  Partnership  schemes  than  under  the  present  usual  wages 
arrangement,  if  one  did  not  exercise  the  utmost  care. 

At  present.  Labour  is  in  the  position  of  Debenture  Holder 
on  all  industries.  Placed  in  that  position  by  the  law,  if  any 
firm  becomes  bankrupt,  even  before  the  Debenture  Holder 
receives  his  money,  wages  must  be  paid  in  full,  and,  therefore. 
Labour  stands  in  the  position  of  Debenture  Holders. 

The  three  forces  that  go  for  production  are :  Capital, 
Labour,  and  Management.  I  know  sometimes  these  are 
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separated  and  made  into  two  forces  called  Labour  and  Capital, 
but  this  is  not  a  true  division  ;  there  are  really  three,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  very  often  Capital  and  Management 
are  comprised  in  the  same  person.  There  are  really  three 
forces.  Capital,  Labour,  and  Management. 

Now,  the  position  is  this,  that  Labour  receives  a  fixed  rate 
of  wages  ;  Capital  receives  its  fixed  rate  of  interest ;  and  the 
product  is  a  product  of  varying  value,  according  to  market 
conditions,  and  affected  by  the  harvests  of  raw  materials  all 
over  the  world.  Consequently,  when  you  have  two  fixed 
factors  and  a  variable  product,  it  is  obvious  that  the  reward 
of  Management,  called  profit,  must  be  a  variable  quantity — 
sometimes  it  may  be  great,  sometimes  it  may  be  small,  and 
very  often  it  must  disappear  entirely,  only  showing  loss. 
Now,  that  is  the  position  to-day,  and  practically  the  position 
of  Labour  is  this — it  comes  to  the  employer  and  says,  “  I 
can’t  store  my  labour,  my  labour  has  to  be  sold  each  day,  and 
must  be  turned  to  accotuit  each  day.  If  I  do  not  make  use 
of  to-day’s  labour  to-day,  I  cannot  do  so  to-morrow.  I  cannot 
store  it  until  a  favourable  opportunity  for  selling  it  occurs.  I 
must  sell  each  day’s  labour  to-day — the  day  in  which  I  exist. 
Now  with  Capital,  and  with  commodities,  you  may  be  able 
to  stand  the  fluctuating  markets ;  I  cannot,  my  commodity 
won’t  keep.  In  addition  to  that,  I  have  a  wife  and  family  to 
keep,  besides  myself,  and  I  must  be  assured  every  week  of  my 
weekly  wage.  Whether  the  product  I  produce  for  you  realizes 
profit  or  loss  for  you,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that ;  I  cannot 
have  anything  to  do  with  it.  I  must  be  assured  of  my  weekly 
wage,  and  if  there  is  a  profit  you  are  welcome  to  it.  If  there 
is  a  loss  I  cannot  help  you  to  share  it.”  Now,  this  is  the 
attitude  Labour  takes  up,  and  rightly  takes  up.  It  practically 
becomes  a  Debenture  Holder.  Remember  that  is  also  the 
position  of  the  Debenture  Holder.  The  Debenture  Holder 
says,  “  I  do  not  want  big  profits,  I  want  an  assured  rate  of 
interest  with  absolute  security.  I  would  rather  have  a  sure 
4  per  cent,  or  4^  per  cent,  on  this  business  than  I  would  have 
the  Ordinary  Shares  with  a  possible  10  per  cent,  or  a  possible 
nothing  ;  therefore  give  me  Debentures.”  Therefore  Labour 
and  the  Debenture  Holder  stand  side  by  side.  Labour  and 
the  Debenture  Holder,  in  asking  for  no  share  in  losses,  are 
placed  in  that  position,  relinquishing  voluntarily,  or  of  necessity, 
in  order  to  maintain  their  security,  any  prospective  share  of 
profits.  Now  if  we,  therefore,  approach  this  subject  we  might 
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find,  if  we  approach  it  in  the  wrong  way  we  should  certainly 
find  that  all  we  had  done  was  to  change  the  position.  On  any 
attempt  to  restrict  Management  from  the  receipt  of  profits, 
jointly  created.  Management  becoming  a  fixed  charge.  Capital 
remaining  a  fixed  charge,  but  with  the  product  still  variable 
in  value,  then  Labour  would  have  to  be  the  one  that  had  to 
take  the  variable  remainder.  So  that  this  is  manifestly  one 
of  those  propositions  which  one  has  to  handle  with  the  utmost 
care  in  order  to  be  perfectly  sure  that  in  our  intention  to  benefit 
Labour  we  have  not  unintentionally  made  the  position  worse. 

And  I  would  remind  you  that  Trade  Unions  have,  rightly, 
set  no  value  upon  Profit-Sharing  schemes.  They  have  never 
been  interested  in  them  at  any  time.  They  have  never  seen 
in  Profit-Sharing  schemes  anything  worth  exchanging  for  the 
right  to  bargain  for  Labour  at  the  highest  market  price  that 
Labour  can  obtain  ;  and  I  say  they  are  right  in  that,  for 
through  the  influence  of  Trade  Unions  Labour  has  been  able  to 
make  better  terms  and  better  arrangements  financially  in  the 
form  of  increased  wages,  without  risks  of  loss,  than  could  have 
been  made  under  any  system  of  Profit-Sharing  or  Partnership. 

Now  I  will  tell  you  how  this  operates.  Industries  are 
started  in  this  country,  and  in  the  early  days  of  these  industries 
there  is  practically  very  little  competition  amongst  the  holders 
of  these  industries,  and  profits  are  inflated,  with  the  result  that 
a  rush  takes  place  of  money  into  such  industries,  and  a  rush 
of  Capital  means  that  more  men  are  employed  in  it.  The  wages 
remain  a  fixed  charge,  and  in  consequence  of  the  inrush  of 
Capital  and  the  greatly  increased  output,  the  value  of  the 
product,  represented  by  the  price  it  will  fetch  on  the  market, 
has  a  serious  fall ;  but  the  result  of  that  new  industry  has 
been  to  employ  more  Capital,  and  every  additional  workman 
put  on  in  that  new  industry  has  relieved  the  Labour  market, 
and  enabled  Trade  Unions  the  better  to  bargain  for  an  advance 
in  wages  for  all  labour  in  that  industry  and  out  of  it. 

When  you  turn  to  the  cotton  industry  (I  come  from  a  cotton¬ 
manufacturing  county — Lancashire),  in  my  younger  days  a 
cotton  spinner  was  called  a  “  cotton  lord,”  and  he  was,  rela¬ 
tively,  getting  a  very  much  higher  return  on  his  capital  than 
could  possibly  be  obtained  to-day.  I  know  of  cases  in  those 
days  when  a  man  could  build  a  new  mill  out  of  the  profits  of 
the  old  one  in  three  years,  and  so  on  ;  but  that  has  completely 
passed  away  with  the  organization  of  the  industry,  and  with  it 
necoming  more  stable  and  more  settled.  Such  a  state  of 
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affairs  as  that  could  not  exist  long.  It  was  sure  to  attract 
fresh  capital,  and  it  was  sure  to  produce  a  cutting  down  of 
profits,  but  the  very  conditions  that  operated  adversely  for 
the  Management,  reducing  the  profits,  operated  in  the  direction 
of  raising  the  wages  of  the  workmen.  If  you  take  the  cotton 
miUs  of  Oldham,  the  balance-sheets  of  which  are  public  pro¬ 
perty,  you  will  find  this  extraordinary  result,  that  in  the  last 
thirty  years,  the  payment  for  Management — because  most  of 
these  mills  got  the  bulk  of  their  Capital  in  Preference  Shares 
and  Debentures — the  payment  of  Management  represented 
by  the  rate  of  dividends  on  Ordinary  Shares  has  decreased  by 
50  per  cent.,  and  wages  to  Labour,  as  shown  by  the  Trade 
Union  rate  of  wages,  has  during  the  same  period  increased 
by  40  per  cent.  Now  that  is  without  any  Profit-Sharing  at 
aU.  That  is  the  ordinary  economic  working  of  supply  and 
demand,  what  is  called  the  competitive  forces  that  go  on  in  all 
our  industries,  and  therefore  we  have  got  to  be  extremely 
careful  in  approaching  this  subject,  because  I  am  convinced 
of  this,  that  anything  which  tends  to  complicate  the  basis  on 
which  Labour  is  paid,  makes  it  more  difficult  for  Labour  to 
obtain  the  highest  price  for  itself,  and  everything  which  tends 
to  simplify  the  arrangement  enables  Labour  to  obtain  the 
highest  possible  price,  and  if  we  introduce  a  complication  of  any 
kind,  we  might,  so  far  from  producing  any  benefits  to  those  we 
desire  to  benefit,  produce  exactly  the  opposite  result. 

Now,  when  we  come  to  examine  Profit-Sharing  schemes, 
I  want  to  point  out  this  ominous  fact.  They  have  been  com¬ 
menced  in  the  commercial  world  and  have  been  in  active 
operation  for  over  70  years,  yet  the  Board  of  Trade  return  issued 
on  this  very  subject  shows  that  the  average  life  of  Profit- 
Sharing  schemes  with  firms  is  only  5  years  ;  that  whilst  there 
may  be  some  that  have  existed  for  20  years  or  longer,  the 
average  duration  is  only  5  years  ;  and  the  last  return  of  all, 
issued  in  February  of  this  year,  shows  that  at  the  present 
moment  only  49  firms  in  the  United  Kingdom,  employing  some 
64,000  workpeople — only  64,000  out  of  millions  of  work¬ 
people  represented  by  the  Trade  Unions — only  49  firms  were 
dividing  profits  with  their  workmen.  Now  that  is  a  fact 
that  you  have  got  to  bear  in  mind.  And  another  point  I  want 
to  mention,  and  it  has  been  the  cause  of  the  break-up  of  many 
Profit-Sharing  arrangements,  is,  that  Profit-Sharing  does  not 
prevent  strikes.  I  know  it  was  hoped  that  under  a  Profit- 
Sharing  arrangement  strikes  would  cease,  but  how  could  it 
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have  that  effect  ?  If  a  workman  hears  that  in  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  colliery,  as  has  often  been  the  case  with  a  Profit-Sharing 
colhery,  a  rise  in  wages  has  taken  place,  and  that  he  in  the 
colliery  where  he  shares  the  profits  gets  no  such  advance  in 
wages,  surely  he  is  bound  to  resent  what  must  appear  to  him 
nothing  else  than  some  arrangement  under  which  he  is  asked 
to  take  less  wages  than  he  is  entitled  to,  and  must  resort  to 
strikes,  which  he  consequently  does.  It  is  absolutely  certain 
that  no  one  will  accept  a  Profit-Sharing  arrangement  in 
exchange  for  some  abatement  from  the  highest  rate  of  wages 
he  is  entitled  to  receive.  Well,  now,  there  is  another  advantage 
in  having  wages  fixed  by  Trade  Unions.  It  is  that  in  com¬ 
petition  amongst  masters  it  is  of  great  importance,  in  my 
opinion,  that  masters  amongst  each  other  should  not  have 
the  opportunity  of  competing  in  the  rate  of  wages  ;  that  the 
wage  fund  should  be  fixed,  and  that  any  man  giving  a  tender 
in  competition  with  another  tender  should  not  have  any 
advantage  out  of  a  lower  wage  fund.  The  only  effect  that  could 
have  would  be  gradually  to  bear  down  the  wage  fund.  “  A  ” 
takes  a  contract  to-day  because  he  can  get  labour  for  less 
than  “  B.”  “  B,”  not  content  with  that,  makes  a  corresponding 
arrangement  and  takes  something  next  time  out  of  the  wages 
fund.  There  would  be  no  end  to  it.  Therefore,  there  is  a 
great  advantage  in  the  wages  being  fixed.  Any  Profit-Sharing 
arrangement,  therefore,  that  was  based  upon  what  you  might 
call  pooling  the  profits,  Labour  getting  an  uncertain  share, 
would  be  sure  to  be  disastrous  in  every  way. 

Well,  now,  I  want  to  point  out  that  sometimes  employers 
are  treated  in  the  Press  to  a  very  great  deal  of  what  I  may 
call  “  cheap  morality.”  Hard  employers  are  railed  against, 
employers  that  are  working  on  uncertain  conditions  are  held 
up  to  public  odium.  Now  I  say  this  without  hesitation,  and 
I  think  I  can  afford  to  say  it  because  you  know  what  I  believe. 
There  could  be  no  worse  friend  to  Labour  than  the  benevolent 
philanthropic  employer  who  carries  his  business  on  in  a  loose, 
lax  manner,  showing  "  kindness  ”  to  his  employees  ;  because, 
as  certain  as  that  man  exists,  because  of  his  looseness  and  lax¬ 
ness,  and  because  of  his  so-called  kindness,  benevolence,  and 
lack  of  business  principles,  sooner  or  later  he  will  be  compelled 
to  close.  On  the  other  hand,  although  it  sounds  hard,  that 
man  who  adheres  strictly  to  business  principles,  who  pays,  of 
course,  the  highest  rate  of  wages,  because  to-day  it  is  not 
possible  to  pay  less,  and  carries  on  his  business  on  so-called 
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“  hard  ”  lines,  will  not  be  the  worst  friend  of  Labour  at  all. 
This  man  who  is  employing  labour  on  strictly  business  prin¬ 
ciples  is  not  the  least  respected  by  Labour  in  any  way,  and 
ought  not  to  be. 

To  take  another  point,  the  incapable  employer  does  not 
make  profits,  the  capable  employer  does  make  profits  ;  so 
therefore  we  find  in  different  businesses  not  only  the  profits 
vary,  but  in  the  same  business  you  have  varying  profits  because 
of  the  varying  capacity  of  the  employer.  Now,  the  incapable 
employer  making  small  profits  may  not  excite  the  envy,  criti¬ 
cism,  and  remarks  that  are  hurled  at  the  man  of  more  capacity 
who  earns  larger  profits,  but  he  is  doing  his  workmen  a  great 
injury.  Supposing  he  has  loo  workmen  and  fails  to  make 
profits.  He  gradually  ceases  to  be  able  to  employ  loo  ;  he 
cannot  keep  up  renewals  of  machinery  and  upkeep  out  of  the 
profits,  so  in  time  he  has  to  discharge  50  of  his  men.  He  is 
now  employing  50.  It  is  true  that  the  loss  falls  on  him,  but 
it  equally  falls  on  the  100.  It  is  true  it  only  appears  to  fall  on 
50  out  of  the  100,  because  only  50  were  discharged,  but  that 
50  discharged  have,  to  the  extent  of  50,  depressed  the  Labour 
market,  and  lowered  the  demand  for  Labour  by  competing 
with  men  in  occupation  for  Labour.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
more  capable  employer,  employing  100,  makes  profits,  and 
because  he  is  malang  profits  desires  to  increase  his  business. 
He  doubles  his  plant,  puts  more  money  into  the  business,  and 
employs  200  men,  and  is  still  making  money.  That  man  is 
not  only  benefiting  himself  and  the  200  men  he  employs,  but 
the  whole  body  of  workmen,  by  his  taking  100  workmen  off 
the  market  and  finding  them  occupation,  so  benefiting  the 
whole  of  them. 

Now  I  do  not  want  you  to  think  that  in  any  case  Labour 
can  be  paid  out  of  Capital.  It  is  not,  and  we  find  this  curious 
fact,  which  has  to  be  explained  by  those  who  rail  against 
the  position  of  Capital,  that  wages  are  always  highest  in  those 
countries  where  not  only  is  Capital  most  plentiful  and  where 
Capital  earns  the  highest  rate  of  dividends,  but  wages  are 
always  lowest  in  those  countries  where  there  is  the  least  Capital 
employed,  and  where  Capital  earns  the  lowest  return.  In 
England  wages  are  high,  and  the  return  on  Capital  is  high. 
If  you  go  to  Spain,  there  is  less  Capital  employed  than  in 
England,  and  the  return  on  Capital  is  lower,  and  the  wages  to 
labourers  are  lower.  If  you  go  across  to  India,  you  will  find 
there  is  less  money  again  available  in  industries,  and  there  is 
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less  return  on  money  in  industries,  and  you  will  find  Labour 
pay  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  all,  a  fact  which  you  can  prove  for  your¬ 
self.  In  all  countries  where  Capital  is  plentiful  and  receives  the 
highest  return,  there  wages  are  highest.  Therefore,  we  come 
to  see  clearly  that  it  is  intelligence  and  wealth  that  raise 
profits  and  wages,  and  ignorance  and  poverty  that  lower 
profits  and  wages.  Therefore  there  can  be  no  antagonism 
between  Capital  and  Labour,  and  if  we  want  to  raise  the 
position  of  the  workers  we  cannot  do  that  by  lessening  the 
wealth  of  any  other  class.  Now,  there  are  laws  in  the  business 
world  just  as  rigid  and  just  as  inviolate  as  laws  in  the  physical 
world,  and  therefore  we  come  to  this  axiom,  that  the  only 
way  in  which  wages  can  be  increased  is  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  Labour,  and  therefore  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
product.  Wages  can  only  be  paid  out  of  the  fund  that  is 
created  by  Labour,  and  therefore,  if  we  adopted  Profit-Sharing 
under  the  idea  that  we  should  get  a  short  cut  that  would  clear 
us  of  all  our  troubles,  if  Profit-Sharing  meant  inducing  a  number 
of  men  to  lean  on  each  other,  and  to  lean  on  the  man  at  the 
top,  and  to  think  that  he  by  his  magic  wand  called  Profit- 
Sharing  could  distribute  a  share  of  profits  every  year  to  improve 
their  position,  they  would  be  enormously  mistaken — it  could 
not  last  long.  Therefore  we  find  the  average  duration  of  hfe 
of  Profit-Sharing  schemes  is  only  five  years,  and  we  find  that 
those  men  who  try  to  mix  philanthropy  and  benevolence  with 
business,  find  it  a  mixture  that  is  no  more  possible  than  oil  and 
water — that  you  cannot  mix  them.  The  business  has  to  be 
conducted  on  sound  business  principles,  just  as  mills  and 
factories  must  be  equipped  with  the  most  modem  machinery. 

Yes,  but  still,  when  you  have  got  all  your  business  methods 
and  all  your  modern  machinery  and  modern  science,  there 
still  does  enter  into  the  calculation  the  human  factor  ;  and 
I  say  that  the  employer  who  merely  guards  machinery  so 
as  to  prevent  accidents  in  his  factory  that  he  would  have  to 
pay  for,  that  man  has  entirely  mistaken  the  true  position. 
The  true  position  is  this,  that  if  the  hazardous  nature  of 
any  occupation  is  reduced,  if  businesses  that  are  unhealthy 
are  made  healthy,  they  become  attractive  to  a  greater  body 
of  workmen,  a  more  intelligent  class  of  workmen,  and  that  in¬ 
dustry  carried  on  by  a  more  intelligent  class  of  workmen  is 
much  more  hkely  to  succeed  than  if  carried  on  by  a  class 
that  is  less  intelfigent  and  less  businesshke,  so  that  the  Com¬ 
pensation  Act  has  another  side  to  it  than  the  payment  under 
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the  Act.  Well,  now,  I  would  say,  referring  to  that  illustra¬ 
tion,  that  there  is  the  human  factor  in  every  works,  and  for 
the  employer  to  merely  consider  the  driving  of  the  hardest 
bargain  with  his  Labour,  and  to  get  his  Labour  at  the  lowest 
price,  and  to  endeavour  to  force  out  of  his  Labour  the  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  work  that  he  can,  is  not  to  proceed  in  a  manner 
which  will  favour  his  own  ends.  He  will  not  do  it,  he  cannot 
do  it ;  and  I  say  this  to  the  workman,  that  the  workmen  who 
think  that  by  reducing  the  output — what  is  called  in  the 
North  the  “  Ca'  canny  "  policy — they  will  increase  wages 
to  Labour,  and  do  well  to  make  a  job  for  two  men  spin  out 
for  three,  are  equally  mistaken,  and  that  they  will  not  improve 
Labour  by  that  method.  The  only  way  these  two.  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Labour,  can  create  a  fund  to  increase  profits — out 
of  which  wages  and  profits  are  paid,  out  of  which  it  is  possible 
to  pay  the  highest  rate  of  dividends  and  wages — is  to  increase 
the  quality  of  the  product  and  increase  the  quantity  of  the 
product ;  that  can  only  be  done  by  becoming  more  efficient. 
It  cannot  be  done  by  working  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
hours,  it  can  only  be  done  by  making  men  in  every  way  more 
efficient. 

We  find,  then,  that  all  the  forces  of  production.  Capital, 
Labour,  and  Management,  must  work  together  ;  must  work  to 
one  common  end,  must  work  on  lines  of  enlightened  self- 
interest,  and  not  on  the  lines  of  narrow  personal  selfishness, 
if  any  good  is  to  be  done.  Now,  what  feasible  method  have 
we  of  draving  those  forces  together  ?  Well,  let  us  carry  our 
minds  back  to  examine  the  stages  the  industry  of  this  country 
has  passed  through,  and  see  whether  we  have  any  greater  step 
to  make  to-day  than  our  forefathers  had  at  various  periods. 
In  the  first  period  of  all  we  were  savages,  we  were  controlled 
by  a  chief,  and  if  we  met  any  other  group  of  men  who  did  not 
belong  to  our  section  or  tribe,  we  promptly  killed  them  if 
we  could.  And  it  was  considered  a  businesslike  arrangement, 
I  have  no  doubt,  in  those  days,  for  the  very  simple  reason 
that  if  we  did  not  succeed  in  killing  them  they  would  have 
killed  us,  and  that  was  the  whole  basis  of  the  state  of  savagery. 
No  worldng  together  was  possible.  The  most  you  could  say 
was  that  the  members  of  one  tribe  or  little  settlement  would 
work  together,  but  the  next  tribe  or  settlement  would  be  their 
deadly  enemies,  and  we  have  that,  of  course,  existing  in  every 
uncivilized  part  of  the  world  to  this  day.  After  the  state  of 
savagery  we  developed  into  a  state  of  slavery,  that  was  the  next 
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step  forward  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  under  slavery  Ufe 
was  protected,  which  was  one  great  gain,  and  consequently 
more  effective  work  was  done  for  the  community  under  a  state 
of  slavery  than  was  possible  under  a  state  of  savagery.  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  slave-owners  of  those  days 
considered  it  was  perfectly  businessHke  to  drive  their  slaves 
to  work  with  the  lash  and  the  whip,  and  they  would  have 
thought  kindness  and  consideration  perfectly  unbusinesshke, 
and  impossible  to  carry  on  ;  in  fact,  if  in  buying  and  selling 
their  slaves  they  had  considered  them  any  other  than  cattle, 
if  they  had  hesitated  for  a  moment  to  drag  them  to  where  they 
could  get  a  good  price,  it  would  have  been  considered  totally 
unbusinesslike  and  maudhn  sentiment.  In  the  present  days 
of  wages  it  is  very  nearly  considered  unbusinesshke  and  border¬ 
ing  on  philanthropy  to  do  anything  more  for  workmen  than 
is  absolutely  necessary,  and  strict  business  to  get  out  of  the 
workmen  the  largest  amount  of  work  by  driving  and  by  forcing 
methods  rather  than  reasonable  and  proper  methods. 

Well,  I  say  this,  we  hving  to-day  have  not  to  make  anything 
hke  so  great  a  stride  to  take  the  workman  from  the  wage-drawer 
— I  use  the  word  “  drawer  ”  because  you  cannot  say  imder  the 
wage  system  that  it  is  always  earned,  a  great  section  of  men 
earn  more  than  they  draw,  and  the  other  section  earn  less  than 
they  draw — I  say  it  is  nothing  hke  as  big  a  jump  from  the 
position  of  wage-drawer  to  that  of  co-partner  as  there  was 
from  savagery  to  slavery,  and  from  slavery  to  wage-payment. 
But  whilst  it  may  be  difficult  to  do  so,  and  whilst,  in  addition, 
I  may  make  a  great  many  mistakes,  for,  as  I  said  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  the  margin  of  safety  is  extremely  small,  stiU  during 
the  last  twenty  years  I  have  tried  first  one  method  and  then 
another  working  in  that  direction.  I  have  always  preferred 
to  call  my  previous  methods  Prosperity-Sharing,  and  not 
Profit-Sharing,  because  I  feel  that  Prosperity-Sharing  best 
describes  my  ideals.  I  feel  that  when  a  business  prospers  it 
means  that  all  the  factors  have  entered  into  that  success.  It 
is  perfectly  certain  that  no  one  man  could  be  responsible  for 
all  the  success,  and  therefore,  if  the  business  prospers,  I  hke 
to  take  the  illustration  of  the  family.  If  a  father  prospers 
in  life  he  moves  into  a  better  house,  his  children  get  a  better 
education,  get  better  clothes,  more  hohdays  in  summer,  and 
so  on,  that  is  without  touching  his  profits  at  aU.  If  that  father 
said  to  his  children,  “  I  have  made  so  much  more  this  year,  and 
wiU  divide  so  much  more  with  you,”  in  my  opinion  the  effect 
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of  that  on  the  children  would  be  that  the  next  year  when 
the  father  had  reverses  in  business  and  had  losses,  the  children 
would  begin  to  criticize  him  and  say,  "  How  is  it  that  father 
is  so  much  more  a  fool  this  year  than  last — why  did  he  open 
that  new  office  in  London  and  lose  his  money  ?  ”  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  does  not  say  anything  about  his  income,  but 
gradually  betters  his  family,  he  can  tide  over  those  bad  years 
and  carry  on  without  their  knowing  anything  about  it.  There¬ 
fore,  I  commenced  building  houses,  gradually  improving  the 
conditions  without  touching  profits,  which  I  did  not  wish  to 
do.  I  felt  I  might  make  a  very  serious  mistake,  because  steps 
taken  in  that  way  could  not  be  retraced. 

Now,  another  point  comes  up  for  our  consideration  when 
we  go  beyond  Prosperity-Sharing,  namely,  the  control  of 
the  business.  Who  is  going  to  have  control  in  a  universal 
partnership  ?  Now,  here  we  come,  in  my  opinion,  to  what 
may  form  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  Just  as  taxation  and 
representation  must  go  together,  so  it  seems  to  me  loss-bearing 
and  control  must  go  together.  The  man  or  body  of  men  who 
say  they  will  bear  all  the  losses,  have  the  right,  because  they 
say  they  are  going  to  bear  the  losses,  to  say  they  wiU  have  the 
control,  and  it  is  for  them  to  say  to  what  extent  they  would 
like  to  have  the  assistance  in  the  control  of  those  associated 
with  them  ;  and  just  as  Labour  cannot  say  that  it  will  take 
any  losses,  so  Labour,  wanting  to  be  in  the  position  of  Deben¬ 
ture  Holder,  has  no  right  to  say,  “  I  wiU  fix  the  policy  of  this 
business.”  If  Labour  claims  it  is  right  for  Labour  to  fix  the 
policy,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  such  policy  might  result  in 
losses,  and  as  Labour  could  not  bear  such  losses,  it  is  clear 
that  Management,  forced  to  adopt  a  policy  fixed  by  Labour, 
would  have  to  bear  the  losses  alone,  whereas  if  there  were 
profits  they  would  have  to  share  them.  It  would  be  a  per¬ 
fectly  unfair  arrangement  that  would  not  be  right.  To  merely 
give  out  profits  as  a  sort  of  doles,  in  my  opinion,  would  be 
equaUy  wrong.  We  must  cultivate  the  self-respect  of  every¬ 
body  we  work  with.  There  is  not  a  man  but  that  must  be  able 
to  look  you  in  the  face  and  say  he  owed  you  nothing,  that 
he  did  not  want  cheques  if  he  did  not  earn  them  ;  if  he  did 
not  earn  them  as  much  as  you  had  earned  them  he  did  not 
want  them.  Therefore,  we  now  come  to  consider  on  what 
possible  basis  we  can  work  in  Profit-Sharing. 

In  my  opinion,  ordinary  Profit-Sharing  has  been  proved  and 
found  wanting.  Prosperity-Sharing  is  very  good,  but  does  not 
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go  far  enough.  Now,  then,  we  come  to  a  possible  adoption 
of  Co-Partnership.  Now,  in  this  Co-Partnership  arrangement 
it  must  be  fixed,  as  I  have  said,  that  those  who  alone  bear 
the  losses  must  take  the  control.  For  those  who  do  not  bear 
losses,  whilst  their  help  in  Management  would  be  welcomed, 
control  is  not  a  right  that  they  can  demand  until  they  share 
in  the  losses.  Not  until  Labour  can  share  in  losses  as  well  as 
in  profits,  can  Labour  assume  control.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
in  all  well-organized  industries  some  must  work  with  their 
heads  and  others  with  their  hands.  If  food,  clothing,  and 
homes  are  to  be  won  for  the  whole  body  of  workers,  there  must 
be  a  head  prepared  to  control.  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
more  we  recognize  each  other  as  brothers,  within  the  proper 
limits  of  control,  the  more  we  shall  raise  ourselves  as  well  as 
those  who  work  with  us.  The  whole  body,  employers  and 
employees,  will  be  raised  together.  Now,  the  employer  has, 
by  force  of  circumstances,  learned  his  lesson  already.  He 
has  been  taught  that  the  best  way  for  him  to  conduct  his 
business  is  to  improve  the  quality  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
reduce  the  cost  of  his  output,  and  that  that  is  the  only  way 
in  which  he  can  extend  his  business  and  increase  his  profits. 
The  workman  has  not  learned  that  lesson  because  he  has  never 
had  a  chance  of  learning  it  ;  he  has  never  been  able  to  have 
such  a  connection  with  the  business  as  would  bring  that  lesson 
home  to  him,  and  therefore  it  is  by  admission  to  Co-Partnership 
that  he  will  learn  it,  and  being  in  Co-Partnership  he  will  see  that 
it  is  only  out  of  the  fund  created  in  the  business  itself  that 
any  improvement  or  advancement  is  to  be  made  in  the  position 
of  Labour.  Certainly,  Co-Partnership,  if  not  viewed  in  this 
light,  if  it  has  not  the  effect  of  increasing  products  in  value 
and  quantity,  cannot  result  in  increasing  the  wages,  and  cannot 
lead  to  any  betterment  to  the  workers.  Co-Partnership, 
therefore,  must  first  ask — I  am  not  giving  these  points  in 
order  of  priority  and  not  in  order  of  importance,  as  they  are 
practically  all  equal — how  can  we  increase  the  output,  improve 
the  quality,  reduce  cost,  lead  to  greater  care  of  tools  and 
machinery,  greater  economy  of  materials,  and  greatly  reduce 
what  is  at  present  an  inseparable  burden  on  all  industries,  the 
cost  of  supervision  ?  I  know  supervision  is  at  present,  and 
always  will  be  to  a  certain  extent,  an  absolute  necessity,  but 
I  often  think  if  we  could  be  Co-Partners  we  should  greatly 
reduce  that  cost,  and  we  should  have  gone  a  long  way  in 
reducing  the  cost  of  production.  Just  as  a  slave  worked  better 
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than  a  man-eating  savage,  and  a  wage-drawer  worked  better  than 
a  slave,  I  am  convinced  that  Co-Partners  will  do  better  work 
and  more  of  it,  with  less  personal  fatigue,  under  better 
social  conditions  for  the  man,  wife,  and  family,  because  his 
efficiency  would  be  increased,  than  the  wage-drawer  ;  and  it 
is  only  in  that  direction  that  we  can  uphold  and  maintain  our 
system  of  Co-Partnership  as  better  infinitely  than  any  system 
of  Profit-Sharing. 

I  will  now  endeavour,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  to  explain 
the  scheme  founded  on  all  these  thoughts  surging  through 
my  mind,  as  they  have  come  upon  me  during  the  last  twenty- 
two  years  whilst  I  have  made  a  study  of  the  subject — the  scheme 
which  has  been  adopted  by  Lever  Brothers.  In  approaching 
the  subject,  I  laid  it  down  as  an  axiom,  as  a  foundation,  that 
the  price  Management  would  have  to  pay  for  the  right  of 
control  was  that  Labour  should  not  share  in  the  losses.  If 
you  ask  Labour  to  share  in  the  losses,  you  must  give  Labour 
an  equal  right  of  control  of  the  business.  It  was  a  reasonable 
and  proper  arrangement  to  invite  the  help  of  Labour  under 
Co-Partnership  basis,  maintaining  the  control  of  the  business, 
by  agreeing  to  take  losses,  if  any. 

I  remember,  some  years  ago,  reading  an  account  of  the 
Co-Partnership  introduced  in  that  enormous  Company,  the 
American  Steel  Trust,  and  I  remember — I  think  it  was  in 
the  3'ear  1903,  the  beginning  of  it — that  there  it  was  laid 
down  in  that  scheme  that  Labour  had  to  have  no  risk  in  losses, 
and  the  way  it  was  proposed  that  Labour  should  have  no 
risk  of  losses  was  that  Labour  should  apply  for  Preference 
Shares  in  the  Company,  and  that  the  Company  was  willing 
that  Labour  should  have  them.  At  that  time  I  think  they 
were  offered  Shares  at  slightly  under  the  market  price.  The 
scheme  was  that  Labour  was  to  be  in  the  position  of  Prefer¬ 
ence  Shareholders,  and,  holding  the  Preference  Shares,  would 
be  given  as  bonus,  in  addition,  the  same  dividend  as  the 
Ordinary  Shareholders  received.  I  smiled  at  this  proposal, 
because  at  the  same  time  that  scheme  was  offered  to  Labour, 
the  Company  had  issued  Debentures  to  the  extent  of  some¬ 
thing  like  $300,000,000.  The  very  man  who  was  making 
the  speech  in  this  country,  and  declaring  that  the  object  of 
this  scheme  was  that  Labour  should  not  share  losses,  was 
himself  the  holder  of  the  Debentures  which  came  first  of  all. 
I  was  still  more  amused  when  the  issued  price  of  these  Pre¬ 
ference  Shares  offered  to  Labour  at  87  were  in  a  few  months 
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quoted  at  70,  and  then,  a  few  months  afterwards  in  the  same 
year,  at  60.  What  I  wanted  to  know  was,  how  Labour  was  to 
avoid  losses,  because  if  Labour  bought  at  87  and  sold  at  60 
it  would  be  impossible  to  avoid  losses.  To-day  I  looked  up 
the  price  of  these  Preference  Shares  in  the  paper,  and  they  were 
over  120.  How  can  Labour  enter  into  such  a  fluctuating 
interest  as  that  ?  I  say  it  cannot,  and  having  this  in  mind, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  eliminate  that  uncertainty.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  there  are  all  sorts  of  arrangements  which  have 
to  be  adopted  as  to  the  sale  of  Shares  let  out  in  this  way, 
because  it  is  obvious  if  you  let  Labour  have  the  Shares  at  market 
price,  or  less  than  market  price,  there  will  always  be  some  one 
wishing  to  sell  at  market  price  or  a  little  under — there  will 
always  be  the  temptation  to  sell.  For  instance,  if  a  family 
is  in  distress,  boots  and  shoes  are  wanted,  clothing  is  wanted, 
and  something  is  wanted  for  rent,  why  should  not  the  holder 
of  these  Shares  sell  to  tide  over  the  difflculty  ?  So  that  the 
handling  of  Shares  in  this  way  seems  to  me  to  be  impossible 
to  prevent.  Well,  now,  I  wanted  a  scheme  that  would  be 
applicable  to  a  Limited  Company,  in  which  the  Shares  were 
partly  held  by  the  Management  and  partly  held  by  the  public, 
and  I  wanted  to  make  a  perfectly  fair  arrangement,  by  which 
every  self-respecting  workman  would  feel  that  he  was  not 
patted  on  the  back  and  patronized.  To  my  mind  it  must  be 
one  that  would  be  perfectly  fair  and  reasonable.  Therefore 
I  said,  I  will  issue  Partnership  Certificates,  which  shall  repre¬ 
sent  no  money  at  all,  they  shall  be  added  to  the  business  and 
receive  dividends  at  the  same  rate  as  the  Ordinary  Shares, 
less  5  per  cent.  We  will  assume  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  on  the 
cash  paid  for  the  Ordinary  Shares  of  5  per  cent.,  a  rate  of 
interest  which,  of  course,  if  you  look  at  the  Stock  Exchange 
list,  is  easily  obtainable  with  better  security  than  Ordinary 
Shares,  viz.,  the  security  of  Preference  Shares.  Therefore  I 
said,  after  the  Ordinary  Shares  have  received  5  per  cent.,  the 
Partnership  Certificates  shall  rank  pari  passu  with  them  for 
dividends.  Therefore,  if  Ordinary  Shares  in  any  year  received 
10  per  cent,  dividend,  the  Partnership  Certificates  will  receive 
5  per  cent.,  and  if  the  Ordinary  Shares  receive  15  per 
cent.,  the  Partnership  Certificates  will  receive  10  per  cent. 
And  if  any  workman  wishes  to  be  on  exactly  the  same  footing 
as  the  Ordinary  Shareholder,  he  can  go  and  buy  5  per  cent. 
Preference  Shares  on  the  market,  pin  his  Preference  Share 
Certificate  to  his  Partnership  Certificate,  and  the  5  per  cent. 
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which  he  gets  on  the  Preference  Shares,  added  to  the  dividend 
he  receives  on  his  Partnership  Certificate,  will  make  him  rank 
for  dividend  the  same  as  the  Ordinary  Shareholder,  but  with 
this  great  advantage,  that  he  has  got  infinitely  better  security, 
if  he  wishes  to  have  it.  If  he  does  not  wish  to  buy  Preference 
Shares,  he  does  not  need  to  buy.  If  it  was  convenient  this 
year  to  buy,  but  he  perhaps  wants  money  next  year,  he  sells 
out  his  Preference  Shares.  He  does  not  need  to  ask  me  or 
any  one  else,  he  studies  his  own  convenience.  That  is  the 
basis  of  the  Partnership  arrangement.  I  created  half  a  million 
(£500,000)  of  these  Partnership  Certificates,  and  although 
they  do  not  represent  cash  I  have  been  assured  by  brokers 
that  they  would  readily  sell  at  par  value  with  the  conditions 
that  are  attached  to  them,  if  they  were  on  the  market  and 
saleable,  which  they  are  not.  I  only  mention  that  to  show 
it  is  a  legal  obligation  that  cannot  be  upset,  and,  once  issued, 
they  are  the  property  of  the  holder,  subject  to  the  terms  of  the 
Trust. 

Well,  now,  I  divided  the  Staff  into  four  classes  ;  first. 
Directors,  then  Managers  and  Foremen,  then  Salesmen,  and 
then  the  General  Staff,  and  I  arranged  a  certain  proportion, 
a  possible  proportion,  of  these  Partnership  Certificates  amongst 
each  section.  The  intention  is,  and  has  been  followed,  to  issue 
an  amount  equal  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  man’s  salary  or  wages 
of  these  Partnership  Certificates  each  year.  The  scheme  is 
extended  to  women,  as  there  is  no  distinction  of  sex  in  the 
arrangement.  Both  are  qualified  to  become  Partners  when 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  after  five  years’  service  with  the  firm. 
They  must  have  had  five  years’  service,  and  I  wiU  tell  you  why 
I  introduced  that  clause.  I  wanted  to  make  it  that  the 
Certificates,  once  issued,  could  only  be  cancelled  by  the  wilful 
misconduct  of  the  man  or  woman.  I  have  made  it  a  rule 
that  when  a  man  or  woman  has  been  with  us  for  three  years, 
he  or  she  cannot  be  dismissed  without  the  right  of  appeal  to 
myself.  He  or  she  can  be  dismissed  by  a  Foreman  or  Manager 
without  appeal  during  the  first  twelve  months,  the  second 
year  he  or  she  can  appeal  through  the  Foreman  to  a  Manager, 
and  in  the  third  year  he  or  she  can  appeal  to  the  General  Works 
Manager,  and  after  the  third  year,  during  the  last  two  of  the 
five,  he  or  she  can  appeal  to  myself,  so  that  by  this  means 
we  are  able  to  give  security  to  our  men.  As  I  mentioned  before, 
if  we  are  merely  going  to  live  on  each  other  the  whole  thing 
will  be  a  failure.  Well,  then,  these  Certificates  can  be  cancelled 
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through  wilful  misconduct  or  if  the  holder  voluntarily  leaves 
our  employ,  and  for  these  two  reasons  only.  If  his  or  her 
health  breaks  down,  and  he  or  she  leaves  our  employ  through 
ill-health,  or  if  he  or  she  arrives  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  Partner¬ 
ship  Certificates  are  then  exchanged  for  Preferential  Certificates, 
and,  assuming  that  the  Partnership  Certificates  have  been 
receiving  lo  per  cent.,  the  Preferential  Certificates  receive 
5  per  cent,  for  the  remainder  of  the  holder’s  hfe,  and  if  he  dies 
they  are  transferred  to  the  widow  for  the  remainder  of  her  hfe. 
If  the  man  dies  whilst  in  active  service  with  the  firm,  his 
Partnership  Certificates  are  transferred  to  the  widow  on  the 
basis  of  Preferential  Certificates.  The  reason  why  I  arrive  at 
that  basis  is  this.  We  know  that  when  the  business  man 
wishes  to  retire,  he  can  retire  but  cannot  get  the  same  profits 
as  if  in  active  work,  most  likely  less  than  half.  I  assume 
that  the  man  can  invest  at  5  per  cent.,  but  in  order  that  there 
can  be  no  mistake  about  what  the  Partnership  meant  if  the 
business  was  not  prosperous,  if  it  was  not  paying  the  dividends 
it  formerly  paid,  and  has  paid  for  a  great  number  of  years, 
then  the  Preferential  Certificate  would  receive  less.  For 
instance,  a  Partnership  Certificate  only  receiving  5  per  cent, 
instead  of  10  per  cent.,  the  Preferential  Certificate  would 
only  receive  equivalent  to  2^  per  cent.  If  they  received 
10  per  cent,  or  over,  they  would  receive  5  per  cent.  This  does 
not  extend  to  the  children.  I  was  once  asked  if  it  would 
extend  to  the  children,  but  it  is  obvious  the  children  have  the 
same  opportunity  of  making  their  own  Partnership  Certificates 
by  entering  the  Works,  and  have  the  same  advantages  as  their 
fathers.  I  may  candidly  say  at  once  that,  supposing  I  went 
out  of  the  business,  I  should  have  to  reahze  the  cash  that  I 
had  put  into  the  business  which  is  represented  by  Shares,  and 
re-invest  at  less  interest.  I  have  endeavoured,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  to  reproduce  this  in  actual  practice.  In  the  days  of  the 
old-fashioned  Partnerships  this  was  done,  and  we  all  know 
that  with  Grocers,  or  Ironfounders,  or  Sohcitors,  a  Partner 
that  goes  out  can  only  take  the  money  out  which  he  has  put 
in.  I  made  a  step  in  advance  of  that  by  consideration  for  the 
widow,  for  I  do  not  think  you  can  give  a  man,  a  right-thinking 
man,  a  more  powerful  motive  to  work  than  to  show  that  his 
widow  is  provided  for  on  his  death. 

So  much  for  the  scheme.  Now,  what  I  want  to  say  to  the 
employer  is  ;  “  Here  is  our  system.  It  means  well,  and  we 
are  going  to  give  it  a  fair  trial.  I  beheve  it  promises  well 
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because  it  gives  to  the  employee  freer  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
his  abilities,  it  raises  him  and  makes  him  a  better  man.  This 
it  is  bound  to  do.  The  tendency  is  that  the  worry  and  cares 
of  Management  ought  to  be  relieved  by  it.  Working  with  a 
body  of  Partners  must  be  infinitely  better  than  worldng  with 
a  body  of  wage-drawers,  and  assuredly  I  believe,  as  certain 
as  we  are  here,  the  wage  fund  and  profit  fund  will  not  be 
reduced  if  we  all  understand  it  and  work  together  ;  but  even 
supposing  the  profit  were  reduced,  but  that  those  at  the  head 
of  the  firm,  the  Managers,  have  lost  the  worry  and  the  anxious 
time,  even  then  I  say  that  it  is  worth  more  than  any  amount 
of  money.” 

To  the  employees  I  would  say  :  ”  You  are  now  offered  an 
opportrmity  of  sharing  profits  with  Capital  and  Management, 
and  have  now  the  opportunity  to  show  the  kind  of  man  you 
are,  join  hands  with  your  Co-Partners  in  a  manly  agreement 
to  do  your  part  in  the  Co-Partnership.  You  will  continue  to 
receive  the  highest  rate  of  wages  and  will  work  the  regulation 
hours,  with  all  overtime  rates  that  are  provided  on  the  fullest 
scale  that  has  ever  been  paid  or  arranged.  Join  hands  with 
me  to  make  the  profits  of  this  business  sure  and  increasing. 
Let  it  not  be  a  one-sided  Co-Partnership.  There  must  be  a 
fund  created  out  of  which  you  can  benefit.  There  cannot  be 
any  one-sided  arrangement  that  can  be  of  benefit  to  either  of 
us.  Live  up  to  our  motto,  ‘  Waste  Not,  Want  Not.’  Fill  your 
business  hours  with  work  for  the  business,  increasing  the 
quantity  of  the  product,  increasing  the  quality  of  the  product. 
Take  care  of  the  machinery  and  tools,  help  me  to  weed  out 
the  chronic  idlers  and  grumblers  from  this  business.  If  we 
come  on  to  years  when  dividends  cannot  be  paid  you  will 
suffer,  but  you  wiU  not  be  the  only  sufferer.  Your  Co-Partners 
will  suffer,  and  I  will  suffer  with  you,  and  you  will  have  learned 
what  business  means  and  what  the  risks  of  business  are,  a 
lesson  that  you  ought  to  learn  just  as  much  as  myself.  Here  is 
the  Co-Partnership.  I  find  you  a  ladder  to  raise  yourself  to 
the  heights  out  of  your  present  troubles  and  difficulties.  I 
place  it  against  the  wall  for  you,  but  it  is  out  of  my  power, 
or  the  power  of  any  man,  to  push  another  man  up  the  ladder 
—man  and  ladder  both  fall.  I  offer  you  the  Co-Partnership, 
it  is  for  you  to  make  it  a  success.” 
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THE  THEATRICAL  PROFESSION 

[Speech  by  Charles  Dickens  at  the  Annual  Dinner  of  the 
Dramatic,  Musical,  and  Equestrian  Fund  at  Willis’s  Rooms, 

London,  February  14,  1866.] 

Ladies  : — Before  I  couple  you  with  the  gentlemen,  which  will 
be  at  least  proper  to  the  inscription  over  my  head  (St.  Valen¬ 
tine’s  day) — before  I  do  so,  allow  me,  on  behalf  of  my  grateful 
sex  here  represented,  to  thank  you  for  the  great  pleasure  and 
interest  with  which  your  gracious  presence  at  these  festivals 
never  fails  to  inspire  us.  There  is  no  English  custom  which 
is  so  manifestly  a  rehc  of  savage  life  as  that  custom  which 
usually  excludes  you  from  participation  in  similar  gatherings. 
And  although  the  crime  carries  its  own  heavy  punishment 
along  with  it,  in  respect  that  it  divests  a  pubhc  dinner  of  its 
most  beautiful  ornament  and  of  its  most  fascinating  charm, 
still  the  offence  is  none  the  less  to  be  severely  reprehended  on 
every  possible  occasion,  as  outraging  equally  nature  and  art. 
I  believe  that  as  httle  is  known  of  the  saint  whose  name  is 
written  here  as  can  well  be  known  of  any  saint  or  sinner.  We, 
your  loyal  servants,  are  deeply  thankful  to  him  for  having 
somehow  gained  possession  of  one  day  in  the  year — for  having, 
as  no  doubt  he  has,  arranged  the  almanac  for  1866 — expressly  to 
dehght  us  with  the  enchanting  fiction  that  we  have  some  tender 
proprietorship  in  you  which  we  should  scarcely  dare  to  claim 
on  a  less  auspicious  occasion.  Ladies,  the  utmost  devotion 
sanctioned  by  the  saint  we  beg  to  lay  at  your  feet,  and  any 
little  innocent  privileges  to  which  we  may  be  entitled  by  the 
same  authority  we  beg  respectfully  but  firmly  to  claim  at  your 
hands. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  need  no  ghost  to  inform 
you  that  I  am  going  to  propose  “  Prosperity  to  the  Dramatic, 
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Musical,  and  Equestrian  Sick  Fund  Association,”  and,  further, 
that  I  should  be  going  to  ask  you  actively  to  promote  that  pros¬ 
perity  by  liberally  contributing  to  its  funds,  if  that  task  were 
not  reserved  for  a  much  more  persuasive  speaker.  But  I  rest 
the  strong  claim  of  the  society  for  its  useful  existence  and  its 
truly  charitable  functions  on  a  very  few  words,  though,  as  well 
as  I  can  recollect,  upon  something  hke  six  grounds.  First,  it 
relieves  the  sick ;  secondly,  it  buries  the  dead  ;  thirdly,  it 
enables  the  poor  members  of  the  profession  to  journey  to  accept 
new  engagements  whenever  they  find  themselves  stranded  in 
some  remote,  inhospitable  place,  or  when,  from  other  cir¬ 
cumstances,  they  find  themselves  perfectly  crippled  as  to 
locomotion  for  want  of  money  ;  fourthly,  it  often  finds  such 
engagements  for  them  by  acting  as  their  honest,  disinterested 
agent ;  fifthly,  it  is  its  principle  to  act  humanely  upon  the 
instant,  and  never,  as  is  too  often  the  case  within  my  experi¬ 
ence,  to  beat  about  the  bush  till  the  bush  is  withered  and  dead  ; 
lastly,  the  society  is  not  in  the  least  degree  exclusive,  but  takes 
under  its  comprehensive  care  the  whole  range  of  the  theatre  and 
the  concert-room,  from  the  manager  in  his  room  of  state,  or  in 
his  caravan,  or  at  the  drum-head — down  to  the  theatrical  house¬ 
keeper,  who  is  usually  to  be  found  amongst  the  cobwebs  and 
the  flies,  or  down  to  the  hall  porter,  who  passes  his  life  in  a 
thorough  draught — and,  to  the  best  of  my  observation,  in  per¬ 
petually  interrupted  endeavours  to  eat  something  with  a  knife 
and  fork  out  of  a  basin,  by  a  dusty  fire,  in  that  extraordinary 
little  gritty  room,  upon  which  the  sun  never  shines,  and  on  the 
portals  of  which  are  inscribed  the  magic  words,  “  stage-door.” 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  society  administers  its  bene¬ 
fits  sometimes  by  way  of  loan  ;  sometimes  by  way  of  gift ; 
sometimes  by  way  of  assurance  at  very  low  premiums  ;  some¬ 
times  to  members,  oftener  to  non-members  ;  always  expressly, 
remember,  through  the  hands  of  a  secretary  or  committee  well 
acquainted  with  the  wanss  of  the  applicants,  and  thoroughly 
versed,  if  not  by  hard  experience  at  least  by  sympathy,  in  the 
calamities  and  uncertainties  incidental  to  the  general  calhng. 
One  must  know  something  of  the  general  calling  to  know  what 
those  afflictions  are.  A  lady  who  had  been  upon  the  stage 
from  her  earliest  childhood  till  she  was  a  blooming  woman,  and 
who  came  from  a  long  hne  of  provincial  actors  and  actresses, 
once  said  to  me  when  she  was  happily  married ;  when  she  was 
rich,  beloved,  courted  ;  when  she  was  mistress  of  a  fine  house — 
once  said  to  me  at  the  head  of  her  own  table,  surrounded  by 
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distinguished  guests  of  every  degree,  “  Oh,  but  I  have  never 
forgotten  the  hard  time  when  I  was  on  the  stage,  and  when 
my  baby  brother  died,  and  when  my  poor  mother  and  I  brought 
the  little  baby  from  Ireland  to  England,  and  acted  three  nights 
in  England,  as  we  had  acted  three  nights  in  Ireland,  with  the 
pretty  creature  lying  upon  the  only  bed  in  our  lodging  before 
we  got  the  money  to  pay  for  its  funeral.” 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  such  things  are,  every  day,  to  this 
hour ;  but,  happily,  at  this  day  and  in  this  horn:  this  associa¬ 
tion  has  arisen  to  be  the  timely  friend  of  such  great  distress. 

It  is  not  often  the  fault  of  the  sufferers  that  they  fall 
into  these  straits.  Struggling  artists  must  necessarily  change 
from  place  to  place,  and  thus  it  frequently  happens  that  they 
become,  as  it  were,  strangers  in  every  place,  and  very  slight 
circumstances — a  passing  illness,  the  sickness  of  the  husband, 
wife,  or  child,  a  serious  town,  an  anathematizing  expounder 
of  the  gospel  of  gentleness  and  forbearance — any  one  of  these 
causes  may  often  in  a  few  hours  wreck  them  upon  a  rock  in 
the  barren  ocean  ;  and  then,  happily,  this  society,  with  the 
swift  alacrity  of  the  life-boat,  dashes  to  the  rescue,  and  takes 
them  off.  Looking  just  now  over  the  last  report  issued  by  this 
society,  and  confining  my  scrutiny  to  the  head  of  illness  alone, 
I  find  that  in  one  year,  I  think,  672  days  of  sickness  had  been 
assuaged  by  its  means.  In  nine  years,  which  then  formed  the 
term  of  its  existence,  as  many  as  5,500  and  odd.  Well,  I 
thought  when  I  saw  5,500  and  odd  days  of  sickness,  this  is  a 
very  serious  sum,  but  add  the  nights  !  Add  the  nights — those 
long,  dreary  hours  in  the  twenty-four  when  the  shadow  of 
death  is  darkest,  when  despondency  is  strongest,  and  when 
hope  is  weakest,  before  you  gauge  the  good  that  is  done  by 
this  institution,  and  before  you  gauge  the  good  that  really 
will  be  done  by  every  shilhng  that  you  bestow  here  to-night. 
Add,  more  than  all,  that  the  improvidence,  the  recklessness 
of  the  general  multitude  of  poor  members  of  this  profes¬ 
sion,  I  should  say  is  a  cruel,  conventional  fable.  Add  that 
there  is  no  class  of  society  the  members  of  which  so  well 
help  themselves,  or  so  well  help  each  other.  Not  in  the 
whole  grand  chapters  of  Westminster  Abbey  and  York  Min¬ 
ster,  not  in  the  whole  quadrangle  of  the  Royal  Exchange, 
not  in  the  whole  list  of  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  not 
in  the  Inns  of  Court,  not  in  the  College  of  Physicians,  not  in 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  can  there  possibly  be  found  more 
remarkable  instances  of  uncomplaining  poverty,  of  cheerful. 
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constant  self-denial,  of  the  generous  remembrance  of  the 
claims  of  kindred  and  professional  brotherhood,  than  will 
certainly  be  found  in  the  dingiest  and  dirtiest  concert-room, 
in  the  least  lucid  theatre — even  in  the  raggedest  tent  circus 
that  was  ever  stained  by  weather. 

I  have  been  twitted  in  print  before  now  with  rather  flat¬ 
tering  actors  when  I  address  them  as  one  of  their  trustees 
at  their  General  Fund  dinner.  Believe  me,  I  flatter  nobody, 
unless  it  be  sometimes  myself ;  but,  in  such  a  company  as 
the  present,  I  always  feel  it  my  manful  duty  to  bear  my 
testimony  to  this  fact — first,  because  it  is  opposed  to  a  stupid, 
unfeeling  libel ;  secondly,  because  my  doing  so  may  afford 
some  slight  encouragement  to  the  persons  who  are  unjustly 
depreciated ;  and  lastly,  and  most  of  all,  because  I  know  it  is 
the  truth. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  time  we  should  what  we 
professionally  call  “  ring  down  ”  on  these  remarks.  If  you, 
such  members  of  the  general  public  as  are  here,  will  only 
think  the  great  theatrical  curtain  has  really  fallen  and  been 
taken  up  again  for  the  night  on  that  dull,  dark  vault  which 
many  of  us  know  so  well ;  if  you  will  only  think  of  the  theatre 
or  other  place  of  entertainment  as  empty  ;  if  you  will  only 
think  of  the  “  float,”  or  other  gas-fittings,  as  extinguished ; 
if  you  will  only  think  of  the  people  who  have  beguiled  you 
of  an  evening’s  care,  whose  little  vanities  and  almost  childish 
foibles  are  engendered  in  their  competing  face  to  face  with 
you  for  your  favour — surely  it  may  be  said  their  feelings  are 
partly  of  your  making,  while  their  virtues  are  all  their  own. 
If  you  will  only  do  this,  and  follow  them  out  of  that  sham  place 
into  the  real  world,  where  it  rains  real  rain,  snows  real  snow, 
and  blows  real  wind  ;  where  people  sustain  themselves  by  real 
money,  which  is  much  harder  to  get,  much  harder  to  make,  and 
very  much  harder  to  give  away  than  the  pieces  of  tobacco- 
pipe  in  property  bags — if  you  will  only  do  this,  and  do  it 
in  a  really  kind,  considerate  spirit,  this  society,  then  certain 
of  the  result  of  the  night’s  proceedings,  can  ask  no  more. 
I  beg  to  propose  to  you  to  drink  ”  Prosperity  to  the  Dra¬ 
matic,  Musical,  and  Equestrian,  Sick  Fund  Association.” 

[Charles  Dickens,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  “  The  Ladies,”  said : — ] 

Gentlemen  :  as  I  addressed  myself  to  the  ladies  last  time, 
so  I  address  you  this  time,  and  I  give  you  the  delightful  as¬ 
surance  that  it  is  positively  my  last  appearance  but  one  on 
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the  present  occasion.  A  certain  Mr.  Pepys,  who  was  Secre¬ 
tary  for  the  Admiralty  in  the  days  of  Charles  II.,  who  kept 
a  diary  well  in  shorthand,  which  he  supposed  no  one  could 
read,  and  which  consequently  remains  to  this  day  the  most 
honest  diary  known  to  print — Mr.  Pepys  had  two  special 
and  very  strong  likings,  the  ladies  and  the  theatres.  But 
Mr.  Pepys,  whenever  he  committed  any  slight  act  of  remiss¬ 
ness,  or  any  little  peccadillo  which  was  utterly  and  wholly 
untheatrical,  used  to  comfort  his  conscience  by  recording  a 
vow  that  he  would  abstain  from  the  theatres  for  a  certain  time. 
In  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Pepys’s  character  I  have  no  doubt  we 
fully  agree  with  him  ;  in  the  second  I  have  no  doubt  we  do  not. 

I  learn  this  experience  of  Mr.  Pepys  from  remembrance 
of  a  passage  in  his  diary  that  I  was  reading  the  other  night, 
from  which  it  appears  that  he  was  not  only  curious  in  plays, 
but  curious  in  sermons ;  and  that  one  night  when  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  walking  past  St.  Dunstan’s  Church,  he  turned, 
went  in,  and  heard  what  he  calls  “  a  very  edifying  discourse  ”  ; 
during  the  delivery  of  which  discourse,  he  notes  in  his  diary— 
“  I  stood  by  a  pretty  young  maid,  whom  I  did  attempt  to  take 
by  the  hand.”  But  he  adds — “  She  would  not ;  and  I  did 
perceive  that  she  had  pins  in  her  pocket  with  which  to  prick 
me  if  I  should  touch  her  again — and  was  glad  that  I  spied 
her  design.”  Afterwards,  about  the  close  of  the  same  edifying 
discourse,  Mr.  Pepys  found  himself  near  another  pretty,  fair 
young  maid,  who  would  seem  upon  the  whole  to  have  had  no 
pins,  and  to  have  been  more  impressible. 

Now,  the  moral  of  this  story  which  I  wish  to  suggest  to 
you  is,  that  we  have  been  this  evening  in  St.  James’s  much 
more  timid  than  Mr.  Pepys  was  in  St.  Dunstan’s,  and  that 
we  have  conducted  ourselves  very  much  better.  As  a  slight 
recompense  to  us  for  our  highly  meritorious  conduct,  and 
as  a  little  rehef  to  our  overcharged  hearts,  I  beg  to  propose 
that  we  devote  this  bumper  to  invoking  a  blessing  on  the  ladies. 
It  is  the  privilege  of  this  society  annually  to  hear  a  lady  speak 
for  her  own  sex.  Who  so  competent  to  do  this  as  Mrs.  Stirling  ? 
Surely  one  who  has  so  gracefully  and  captivatingly,  with  such 
an  exquisite  mixture  of  art,  and  fancy,  and  fidehty,  represented 
her  own  sex  in  innumerable  charities,  under  an  infinite  variety 
of  phases,  cannot  fail  to  represent  them  well  in  her  own  charac¬ 
ter,  especially  when  it  is,  amidst  her  many  triumphs,  the  most 
agreeable  of  all.  I  beg  to  propose  to  you  “  The  Ladies,”  and 
I  will  couple  with  that  toast  the  name  of  Mrs.  Stirhng. 


SIR  HUBERT  VON  HERKOMER,  R.A. 


THE  PHILISTINE 

[Lecture  delivered  January  ii,  1909,  at  the  Royal  Academy.] 

It  is  my  intention  to  place  the  Phihstine  in  the  middle  line 
of  intelligence,  and  I  wish  to  remove,  if  possible,  the  quality 
of  opprobrium  which  has  been  attached  to  him  in  this  country. 
Here  he  is  supposed  to  represent  the  parochial  intellect,  nor 
is  the  condition  of  respectability  attaching  to  it  regarded  as 
creditable.  Having  weighed  his  qualities  I  am  prepared  to 
say  “  Bless  the  Philistine.”  What  would  the  world  have  done 
without  him  ?  From  time  immemorial  he  has  held  the  balance 
between  the  sense  and  nonsense  of  mankind.  According  to 
his  hghts  he  has  freely  patronized  the  arts  and  has  been  a 
useful  factor  in  the  country’s  Legislature.  Surely  he  is  a  man 
to  be  reckoned  with  !  Moreover,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  is 
a  right  good  fellow,  a  staunch  friend,  a  clear-headed  counsellor 
when  one  is  in  trouble.  The  Philistine  struck  the  balance  in 
modem  life,  Philistinism  must  never  be  confounded  with  Puri¬ 
tanism — I  speak  of  Puritanism  as  bearing  on  art,  not  on 
rehgion.  In  no  European  country  has  art  felt  the  baneful 
influence  of  Puritanism  so  much  as  in  England,  because  the 
noblest  forms  of  art  have  represented  the  human  figure,  and 
flesh-painting  represents  the  highest  achievement  of  the  painter. 
If  a  man  has  produced  a  work  in  that  direction  there  is  no  need 
to  inquire  by  what  means  it  was  evolved — who  were  his  models. 
But  that  is  the  interest  of  the  Puritan.  He  cannot  differentiate 
between  the  nude  for  art’s  sake  and  nakedness  for  immorahty’s 
sake. 

Some  years  ago  I  painted  a  nude  female  figure  with  a  land¬ 
scape  background.  For  title  I  quoted  the  poet’s  words,  “  All 
beautiful  in  Naked  Purity.”  I  sent  it  to  the  Royal  Academy 
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and  was  told  by  a  member  of  the  Hanging  Committee  that  in 
the  face  of  English  prejudices  they  dare  not  hang  the  picture 
in  the  room  which  they  felt  it  deserved.  As  it  was,  the  room  in 
which  it  was  hung  was  practically  cleared  of  visitors.  It  was 
as  good  as  a  comedy  to  watch  the  people  pass  the  room  and 
give  a  furtive  look  over  their  shoulders  before  they  quitted  it. 
One  day  I  saw  a  Philistine  boldly  plant  himself  in  front  of  the 
picture,  but  he  was  quickly  bundled  off  by  his  wife — plainly 
saying  to  her,  “  Where  is  the  harm  ?  ”  The  whole  offence  of 
my  picture  was  that  the  figure  was  merely  clothed  in  Nature’s 
garment.  That  boycotting  was  the  outcome  of  Puritanism, 
not  of  Philistinism.  A  gentleman  in  Berlin  bought  it  and 
built  it  into  a  niche  in  his  dining-room,  where  it  has  attracted 
only  favourable  comment.  But  that  was  not  England  ;  it  was 
Germany,  and  everybody  knows  that  there  is  no  salvation  in 
store  for  that  coimtry.  [Laughter.] 

It  is  the  Philistine  who  makes  up  the  large  majority,  hence 
it  is  to  him  that  artists  must  look  for  the  substantial  rewards 
of  their  work.  If,  in  short,  the  artist  relies  on  the  sale  of  his 
w'ork  for  his  livelihood,  he  cannot  escape  the  introduction  of 
trade  into  his  art.  For  fear  of  being  misunderstood,  I  would 
say  that  if  money  is  a  necessity  to  the  artist,  purity  in  his  art 
is  a  far  greater  necessity.  In  this  country  something  must  be 
done  to  check  the  ever-growing  indifference  to  art  of  the  public. 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  artists  themselves  are  not  altogether 
blameless  in  the  course  they  have  taken — ^first,  in  their  ill- 
disguised  contempt  for  that  middle  fine  of  intellect  on  whom 
they  are  largely  dependent  for  their  worldly  reward  ;  secondly, 
in  offering  work  that  is  often  an  outrage  to  taste ;  and, 
thirdly,  in  expecting  to  be  judged  on  different  fines  in  art  and 
conduct  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  A  little  less  exaggeration, 
both  in  their  admiration  and  condemnation,  and  a  little  less 
impatience  with  all  opinions  that  differed  from  their  own,  would 
be  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  desired. 


MR.  T.  P.  O’CONNOR 


IRISH  PROGRESS  AND  ENGLISH 
MISUNDERSTANDINGS 

[Speech  at  the  Sphinx  Club,  London,  January  1912. 

Sir  William  Lever  occupied  the  chair.] 

Mr.  Chairman  ; — Among  those  observations  which  excited 
my  just  criticism  you  made  one  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
gave  me  a  great  feeling  of  exaltation.  When  I  was  a  boy 
in  Ireland  we  claimed  every  remarkable  man  in  the  world  as 
an  Irishman.  In  those  days  we  all  hated  Garibaldi,  but  that 
did  not  prevent  us  recognizing  that  he  had  advertised  himself 
into  a  rather  prominent  position  in  the  world,  and  an  Irish 
newspaper  discovered  that  his  real  name  was  Garry  and  his 
grandfather  died  in  the  Rebellion  of  1798.  I  have  always 
been  anxious  to  count  our  chairman  as  one  of  our  race,  and 
I  did  not  know  until  to-night  that  my  hopes  were  founded  on 
such  solid  material.  Charles  Lever  came  from  the  same 
village  as  Sir  William  Lever,  and  Sir  William  claims  a  fair 
chance  of  relationship.  Well,  gentlemen,  the  relationship  is 
perfectly  clear ;  they  are  both  great  story-tellers  [laughter], 
and  therefore,  from  this  time  forward,  I  shall  regard  Sir  William 
Lever  as  one  of  the  convincing  proofs  of  how,  though  Irishmen 
are  not  allowed  to  govern  themselves,  they  are  very  well  able 
to  govern  the  biggest  things  in  the  Empire. 

I  am  sure  you  were  all  very  much  impressed  by  the  speeches 
of  my  two  colleagues,  and  that  Mr.  Boland,  although  he  did 
not  speak  of  his  own  work,  was  able  to  establish  in  your  hearts 
and  in  your  minds  the  same  high  place  as  he  has  attained 
among  his  colleagues  by  the  excellent  practical  work  he  has 
done  for  his  country.  Now,  I  think  if  I  were  to  be  Prime 
Minister  of  Ireland  [laughter]— which  is  not  in  the  least  possible 
— I  should  not  have  much  doubt  as  to  what  gentleman  I  would 
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make  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  my  capital  in 
Ireland.  Mr.  Boland  has  really  not  talked  about  himself  ;  and 
he  might  have  talked  about  himself  without  any  egotism  and 
at  the  same  time  have  interested  the  commrmity  which  is 
gathered  together  here.  I  believe  he  has  done  something  to 
establish  a  certain  number  of  Irish  emporiums  in  London,  in 
which  you  can  get  real  Irish  goods,  and  not  sham :  real  Irish 
bacon,  and  not  American  bacon  disguised  as  Irish  ;  real  Irish 
whisky,  and  not  Scotch  whisky  making  an  insidious  advance 
on  the  tastes  of  Englishmen  [laughter] ;  and  among  other 
Irish  products,  real  Irish  linen  in  place  of  sham.  [Hear,  hear.] 
In  doing  that  he  has  been  doing  a  great  work,  not  only  for 
Ireland  but  for  the  English  consumer. 

I  do  not  know  that  Enghshmen  yet  reahze  the  vast  amount 
of  Irish  trade,  and  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  that  trade 
has  developed  within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  I  asked 
my  friend  Mr.  Boland,  who  knows  all  about  these  matters,  to 
give  me  some  figures,  and  I  think  they  are  rather  astonishing. 
The  Irish  exports  to  the  world  in  1910  were  £65,800,000.  Now 
that  is  a  very  large  sum  coming  from  a  small  country,  and  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  four-fifths  of  this  trade  was  with  England. 
[Hear,  hear.]  In  addition  to  the  many  other  base  things  that 
your  coxmtrymen  have  done  to  Ireland,  you  have  consumed 
most  of  our  beef  and  mutton  and  bacon.  [Laughter.]  The 
imports  from  England  and  abroad  were  £65,000,000 — only  a 
difference  of  £800,000  between  the  imports  and  the  exports ; 
and,  gentlemen,  there  is  no  doubt  that  that  trade  will 
enormously  and  inevitably  develop  from  this  time  forth. 
Ireland  is  a  good  deal  advertised,  but  it  is  advertised  in  the 
wrong  way.  The  advertisement  of  Ireland — I  am  talking  of 
the  news  and  not  of  the  advertising  columns — the  advertise¬ 
ment  of  Ireland  which  you  see  in  some  of  our  papers  here  is  a 
httle  like  the  impression  you  might  get  if  you  gathered  the 
story  of  the  life  of  each  week  from  some  of  the  papers  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  British  Isles. 

I  know  Enghshmen  very  well ;  after  forty-one  years 
amongst  them  I  ought  to  know  them  very  well,  but  if  I  came 
down  from  the  planet  Mars  and  were  to  take  up  some  papers 
on  a  Sunday  morning — the  better  the  day  the  better  the  deed 
— and  if  I  had  no  other  knowledge  of  England  than  what  I 
found  there  I  should  be  rather  inchned  to  think  that  I  was 
not  safe  in  going  to  England  without  a  couple  of  revolvers  and 
a  bowie-knife.  [Laughter.]  In  the  same  way — it  is  partly 
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owing  to  our  sad,  lamentable  party  differences — everything 
in  Ireland  that  is  of  an  abnormal  character,  that  approaches 
to  a  violent  cliaracter,  is  duly  recorded  and  in  entire  dispro¬ 
portion  to  its  importance.  A  little  scrimmage  of  a  friendly 
character  between  a  couple  of  Irishmen,  sometimes  maybe 
playful,  although  the  results  are  somewhat  unpleasant,  is 
magnified  into  some  dreadful  crime.  At  the  same  time  there 
are  other  sides  of  our  life  of  which  you  find  no  record  at  all. 

For  instance,  I  daresay  it  will  be  a  surprise  to  even  my 
friends  who  are  present — who  are  above  the  average  in  their 
knowledge  of  life  and  of  newspapers — I  think  it  would  be  a 
surprise  to  them  even  to  know  that  within  the  last  few  years 
there  have  been  closed  up  in  Ireland  no  fewer  than  114  prisons 
because  there  were  no  longer  any  prisoners  to  put  into  them. 
[Hear,  hear.]  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  is  a  sign  of 
improvement  and  self-control,  sobriety  and  order,  in  the 
coimtry  which,  I  believe,  has  remained  unrecorded  so  far  as 
the  columns  of  our  Press  are  concerned.  Now,  with  regard 
to  the  development  of  Irish  industry,  what  has  happened  in 
Ireland  is  this  :  we  are  building  up  there  what  I  may  describe 
as  a  gigantic  lower  middle  class.  I  use  these  phrases,  not 
that  I  like  them,  for  I  think  we  have  a  great  deal  too  much 
distinction  of  class,  but  that  is  the  kind  of  population  which  is 
growing  up  in  Ireland.  When  I  was  a  boy  the  conditions 
were  entirely  different ;  but  to-day  we  have  300,000  heads  of 
families  in  Ireland  who  own  every  perch  and  rood  and  acre 
of  the  land  which  they  till.  The  landlord  has  disappeared, 
the  land  office  has  disappeared,  and  these  men  are  all  free 
[hear,  hear] ;  200,000  will  also  become  freeholders,  and  we  will 
have  half  a  million  people  in  Ireland  who  are  the  undisputed 
and  independent  freeholders  of  the  land.  [Applause.] 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  express  a  hope  that  in  time  you 
may  tear  some  pages  from  the  Irish  land  book  for  use  in 
England,  and  that  we  may  see  in  England  also  the  growth  of 
a  large  owning,  cultivating  population  in  your  country  districts. 
Well  now,  gentlemen,  if  you  multiply  these  300,000  by  five, 
which  is  a  modest  estimate  of  the  usual  size  of  the  Irish  family, 
you  will  find  that  you  have  there  two  and  a  half  millions  of  the 
Irish  population  who  are  small  property  owners — some  of 
them  large,  but  most  of  them  small.  Well,  what  are  the 
characteristics  in  other  parts  of  the  world  of  the  peasant  pro¬ 
prietor  ?  The  first  characteristic,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  hard 
work.  [Hear,  hear.]  I  do  not  care  where  you  find  him, 
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whether  in  Ireland  or  in  France  or  in  Germany  or  in  America, 
because  you  have  them  in  all  these  countries ;  wherever  you 
find  them,  that  will  be  the  first  characteristic  that  will  strike 
you.  It  was  a  great  Englishman,  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
Englishmen  that  ever  lived,  in  many  respects  a  pioneer  and 
a  prophet  of  events  that  occurred  nearly  a  century  after  he 
had  turned  into  dust — I  mean  Arthur  Young — it  was  Arthur 
Young  who  declared  that  if  you  gave  a  man  a  garden  without 
any  interest  in  it  he  turned  the  garden  into  a  desert,  but  if 
you  gave  a  man  a  desert  that  was  his  own  property  he  would 
turn  the  desert  into  a  garden — such,  he  said,  was  the  magic 
of  property.  And  it  was  Arthur  Young  who  wrote  the  very 
best  description  of  Irish  rural  conditions ;  and  it  was  Arthur 
Young  who  wrote  the  very  best  description  of  the  real  con¬ 
ditions  of  France  ;  and  it  was  Arthur  Young  who,  seeing 
what  the  real  conditions  were,  prophesied  such  a  frightful  up¬ 
rising  against  oppression  and  impossible  conditions  as  after¬ 
wards  occurred  in  the  French  Revolution. 

Well  now,  in  Ireland  you  have  a  population  which  will 
begin  by  being  extremely  hard-working,  largely  because 
every  man  who  is  on  that  soil  knows  that  he  is  working  not  for 
another  man  but  for  himself  and  his  family  and  his  children. 
In  the  next  place,  a  peasant  proprietor  is  always  thrifty  ; 
indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  disposed  to  say  that,  although 
thrift  is  a  great  virtue,  it  is  not  without  its  weak  points  some¬ 
times  which  develop  into  a  miserly  disposition  and  into  a 
hard-fistedness  which  may  be  rather  an  obstacle  to  that  public 
spirit  which  is  necessary  if  the  well-to-do  of  the  nation  are  to 
help  those  who  are  not  so  well-to-do.  Therefore  I  say  the 
future  of  this  vast  body  of  peasant  proprietors  in  Ireland  is 
a  future  of  hard  work  and  hard-fistedness,  a  great  deal  of 
money  saved — there  is  a  great  deal  of  money  saved  already 
in  Ireland — but  there  will  be  more  as  time  goes  on.  And  I 
believe  you  gentlemen  who  are  associated  with  the  commerce 
of  England  will  find  that  you  will  have  in  that  new  Ireland 
which  has  already  appeared  above  the  horizon,  and  which 
will  grow  more  resplendent,  I  believe,  as  these  great  reforms 
of  the  last  twenty-five  years  have  been  by  aU  parties  in  this 
country  developed — I  think  you  will  find  that  you  won’t  have 
to  go  thousands  of  miles  across  continents  and  oceans  to  find 
a  great  market  for  the  goods  of  England,  but  you  will  find 
one  of  the  greatest  markets  in  this  thrifty,  prosperous,  small- 
home  Irish  peasantry.  I  make  this  other  remark,  but  it  is 
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not  in  the  least  of  a  political  character.  If  any  of  our  friends 
here  to-night  are  under  the  impression  that  if  the  concession 
of  certain  liberties,  the  rights  of  local  control,  be  given  to 
Ireland,  revolution  is  to  be  feared,  they  may  always  console 
themselves  with  the  thought,  which  all  history  confirms,  that 
there  is  no  greater,  more  powerful,  and  more  resolute  anti¬ 
revolutionary  force  than  a  large  body  of  small  property  owners 
with  their  own  houses  on  their  own  land.  [Hear,  hear.] 
Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  publicity  could  do  an  enormous  deal 
for  Ireland,  and,  indeed,  I  think  Ireland  has  yet  to  learn  the 
great  merits  of  advertising  as  a  means  of  pushing  the  goods 
or  the  attractions  of  the  country.  I  can  tell  you  quite  honestly 
if  a  man  wanted  a  pleasant  holiday  he  could  not  choose  a 
better  country  in  the  world  than  Ireland.  We  have  every 
kind  of  scenery  there — I  do  not  say  all  over  the  country, 
because  I  think  the  statement  of  the  historian  Lecky  is  to  a 
large  extent  true,  which  was  that  Ireland  was  an  ugly  picture 
in  a  beautiful  frame,  by  which  he  meant  that  the  interior 
of  Ireland,  largely  owing  to  its  being  rather  flat,  and  to  a 
good  deal  being  taken  up  with  bog,  the  interior  of  Ireland  was 
not  particularly  pretty,  but  when  you  come  to  the  coast  you 
then  find  great  beauty.  I  can  say  quite  honestly,  whenever 
I  have  been  able  to  return  to  my  native  country,  which  has 
not  been  for  some  years  past,  and  when  I  have  gone  around 
the  coast  of  Ireland,  I  have  been  inclined  to  believe  that  there 
is  no  more  beautiful  coast  in  the  world,  and  you  can  find 
there  extraordinary  variety  of  scenery.  For  instance,  if  you 
want  the  combination  of  mountain  scenery  with  the  softness  of 
the  lake  which  sometimes  may  turn  into  the  raging  lake  in  a 
storm,  there  is  no  place  in  the  world  that  I  have  ever  seen 
that  equals  the  Lakes  of  Killarney.  If  you  want  wild  coast, 
you  can  go  to  the  coast  of  County  Clare  ;  if  you  want  moun¬ 
tain  scenery  and  coast  scenery  and  sea  scenery  combined,  you 
cannot  go  to  any  better  place  than  the  Highlands  of  Conne¬ 
mara.  I  have  heard  Lord  Marney,  who  is  a  judge  of  the 
beauties  of  Nature,  say  that  he  thought  Connemara  equal  to 
anything  he  had  seen  in  any  part  of  Europe.  I  can  also 
say,  I  am  sure  with  your  full  assent,  that  you  could  not  go 
amongst  a  people  who  are  more  kindly,  more  hospitable,  more 
desirous  to  please  than  the  people  of  Ireland.  [Hear,  hear.] 
I  am,  of  course,  a  Connaught  man,  and  therefore  I  say  the 
most  for  my  own  province — and  I  especially  think  you  would 
say  that  was  true  of  the  province  in  which  I  was  born. 
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I  remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  was  a  boy,  going  along 
a  road  and  going  into  one  of  the  peasants’  houses — much 
poorer  than  there  is  now,  thank  Heaven  ! — and  asking  for  a 
glass  of  water.  I  never  could  get  a  glass  of  water  for  the 
reason  that  even  these  people  would  regard  giving  me  a  glass 
of  water  as  a  gross  breach  of  good  feeling  and  hospitality, 
and  they  always  insisted  on  giving  me  a  glass  of  milk.  Now 
that  is  the  Irish  people,  a  hospitable,  kindly  race,  and  their 
desire  to  oblige  is  sometimes  subjected  to  the  unfair  idea  that 
their  tongues  are  civil  while  their  hearts  are  black.  It  is  not 
true.  Their  desire  to  oblige  is  really  innate  in  the  people, 
and  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  no  Englishman  who  ever  goes 
there  will  have  any  reason  to  complain  of  not  being  received 
in  a  thoroughly  friendly,  kindly,  hospitable  manner  by  the 
Irish  people.  But  they  have  yet  to  learn  the  benefits  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  that,  of  course,  must  be  done  on  a  large  and 
co-operative  plan.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  not  much 
interested  in  the  question  of  whisky,  nor  am  I  personally,  but 
at  the  same  time  whisky  is  a  necessary  and  even  a  pleasant 
article  of  commerce,  and  a  good  many  people  still  drink  it. 
[Laughter.]  I  ventured  to  say,  when  I  was  criticizing  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  Budget  and  the  increase  of  the  whisky  tax,  that  my 
experience  told  me  when  a  man  was  not  drinking  champagne 
and  was  drinking  whisky  he  was  regarded  as  a  reformed 
character.  [Renewed  laughter.]  Now  a  great  many  Irish 
distilleries  have  come  to  grief.  When  I  first  came  to  London 
it  was  much  easier  to  get  a  glass  of  Irish  whisky  than  a  glass 
of  Scotch.  Now  it  is  much  easier  to  get  a  glass  of  Scotch  than 
Irish.  I  hope  I  am  not  treading  on  any  national  corns  when 
I  say  that  really  it  is  easier  to  get  good  Irish  whisky  than  it 
is  to  get  good  Scotch  whisky  [laughter  and  applause],  not 
because,  other  things  being  equal,  Irish  whisky  is  better  than 
Scotch,  but  because  Scotch  whisky  is  so  much  in  demand 
that  it  is  necessarily  a  good  deal  newer  than  the  poor  Irish 
whisky  which  has  been  lying  in  Irish  cellars  neglected  for  a 
generation.  What  the  Irish  distillers  ought  to  do  is  to  come 
to  some  good  advertising  agent  and  say ;  “  Here  is  so  much 
money  to  bring  before  the  English  public  the  virtues  of  Irish 
whisky,”  and  I  am  sure  they  would  have  a  very  different 
tale  to  tell.  We  do  not  grow  tea  in  Ireland,  but  we  drink  the 
best.  I  think  next  to  the  Chinese  and  Russians  the  Irish  are 
the  best  and  greatest  tea-drinkers  in  the  world,  and  I  am 
told  they  get  a  better  quality  of  tea  in  Ireland  than  they  do  in 
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the  other  three  kingdoms,  and  for  this  reason  ;  in  fact,  I 
honestly  think  that  tea-drinking  has  been  carried  to  an  excess 
in  Ireland,  and  that  a  good  many  of  the  nervous  troubles 
from  which  some  portions  of  the  population  suffer  is  due  to 
the  over-drinking  of  tea.  My  father  took  the  trait  from  Father 
Mathew  and  kept  it  to  the  day  of  his  death,  fifty  years  after¬ 
wards,  and  I  have  seen  him  when  he  was  over  eighty  years 
of  age  drink  a  cup  of  black  tea  that  would  have  given  me 
a  prolonged  fit  of  delirium  tremens.  [Laughter.]  That  is 
rather  a  weakness  in  Ireland  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  even 
in  the  homes  of  the  peasants  they  will  not  be  put  off  with 
tea  at  is.  ^d.  a  lb.,  they  want  a  half-pound  of  good  3s.  tea,  and 
in  that  way  Ireland  has  become  one  of  the  best  tea  markets 
in  the  world. 

Of  course,  Ireland  as  an  entity  is  still  poor,  but  do  not  go 
away  with  the  impression  that  any  man  who  has  good  goods 
to  sell  in  Ireland  won’t  find  an  abundant  market  to  supply. 
I  think  a  combination  might  be  made  among  those  who  are 
in  the  tourist  districts  of  Ireland  for  advertising  those  districts. 
Really  it  is  shocking,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  find  the  number  of 
Englishmen  who  have  never  been  to  Ireland  ;  I  think  it 
almost  a  disgrace  for  any  Englishman  not  to  have  paid  a 
visit,  and  I  think  it  is  about  time  they  learnt  something  about 
it.  I  am  sure  a  larger  number  of  Englishmen  going  to  Ireland 
would  help  towards  that  better  understanding  which  is  growing 
every  day  between  the  two  peoples.  These  tourist  places 
ought  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  England,  and  the 
places  where  the  angler  can  find  his  good  fishing.  There  is  a 
school  of  intellectual  idealists,  to  which  I  do  not  belong,  which 
dislikes  tourists.  They  say  the  tourist  and  the  tripper  are  some¬ 
what  objectionable  persons,  and  that  they  vulgarize  and  de¬ 
moralize  every  place  to  which  they  go.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  do  not  think  that  that  is  an  opinion  that  will  bear  real  analysis. 
We  all  know  that  Switzerland  largely  depends  on  its  tourist 
traffic,  and  I  put  it  to  everybody  who  has  been  in  Switzerland 
if  he  ever  found  people  of  greater  dignity,  although  they  are 
the  innkeepers  of  the  world — people  of  greater  personal  dignity 
and  greater  personal  respect  than  you  will  find  among  the 
hotel  proprietors  and  managers  of  Switzerland  ?  I  remember 
being  in  the  Alps,  and  there  was  a  charming  lady  in  charge 
of  the  hotel ;  her  husband  was  a  judge  in  one  of  the  High 
Courts  of  Switzerland,  and  she  was  perfect  in  manners  and 
education  ;  she  did  not  feel  the  least  humiliated  by  the  fact. 
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though  her  husband  was  a  judge,  that  she  made  up  the  bill 
for  the  goods  she  supplied.  It  all  depends  on  the  way  in  which 
the  traffic  is  carried  out.  I  am  perfectly  sure  it  would  be 
for  the  benefit  of  Ireland  and  England  that  we  should  increase 
the  tourist  traffic.  In  order  to  do  that  we  should  have  a 
regular  campaign  of  publicity ;  but,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  may 
not  have  long  to  wait,  because  my  friend  Mr.  Boland  may  be 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  before  many  years  are  over, 
and  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  you  will  not  have  injured  your 
case  for  publicity  by  the  fact  that  you  had  him  amongst  your 
guests  this  evening. 

Finally,  there  is  one  point  of  this  matter  which  is  rather 
spiritual  than  pecuniary,  and  that  is  the  advertising  which 
takes  the  shape  of  enabling  the  two  peoples  to  better  imder- 
stand  each  other’s  character.  Now  I  am  going  to  make  a 
confession.  I  appealed  to  Ireland  some  years  ago  when  we 
were  discussing  something  which  was  never  before  any  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  the  confession  I  made  was  this  :  I  thought  nothing 
in  the  world  could  exceed  the  Englishman’s  ignorance  of  Irish¬ 
men  ;  but  I  am  bound  to  say  I  have  found  something  more 
abysmal  in  ignorance,  and  that  was  the  ignorance  of  England 
by  Ireland.  That  is  passing  away,  I  am  glad  to  say,  but  I  do 
not  profess  to  think  it  has  entirely  passed  away.  I  remember, 
Mr.  Chairman,  declaring  long  before  I  had  seen  England,  with 
all  that  splendid  self-confidence  which  belongs  to  youth  and 
ignorance,  that  no  man  ever  got  married  in  England  for  any 
sentimental  reason,  and  every  Englishman  before  he  married 
his  wife  demanded  that  he  should  have  a  large  fortune  put 
up.  I  don’t  think  that  was  the  way  you  started.  Sir  William 
Lever,  because  I  have  heard  all  about  it  both  from  yourself 
and  others.  Nothing  could  get  that  out  of  my  head,  but  now, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  the  Englishman  is  about  the  most 
sentimental  creature  in  the  world.  There  is  certainly  no 
man  to  whose  emotions  of  pity  and  sympathy  and  hatred 
of  cruelty  you  can  more  successfully  appeal  than  the  English¬ 
man.  Now  I  have  given  you  the  misconception  of  the  Enghsh 
character  by  Irishmen  ;  as  to  the  misconception  of  the  Irish 
character  by  Englishmen,  there  is  no  necessity  for  me  at  this 
moment  to  say  anything,  except  this ;  I  went  down  for  the 
first  time  to  an  election  in  1887.  I  was  preceded  there  by 
Mr.  Pearce  O’Marney.  Mr.  Pearce  O’Marney  is  one  of  the  most 
chivalrous,  one  of  the  kindest,  one  of  the  most  knight-errant 
of  men  I  ever  met.  At  this  moment  he  lives  in  Sofia,  largely 
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because  he  had  established  an  institute  to  help  the  Bulgarian 
children  to  be  better  reared  and  educated.  That  is  the  kind 
of  man  he  is.  Among  other  things,  although  he  has  the  same 
political  opinions  as  my  friends,  he  is  a  Protestant  by  creed. 
Mr.  O’Marney  preceded  me  to  this  election,  and  we  both 
stopped  at  the  house  of  an  extremely  kind-hearted  Noncon¬ 
formist  family,  which  was  in  thorough  sympathy  with  our 
political  views.  And  the  lady  of  the  family,  who  was  one  of 
the  gentlest  and  sweetest  and  most  sympathetic  of  women, 
who  could  not  say  anything  unpleasant  if  she  tried,  still  said 
to  me  :  “  Well,  you  know  we  do  like  Mr.  O’Marney  so  much  ; 
reaUy  we  were  dehghted  with  him.  Why,  there  he  was  talking 
to  our  children  and  playing  with  them  like  anybody  else.” 
This  was  a  compliment  to  Mr.  O’Marney. 

It  is  we  men  who  belong  to  the  world  of  letters,  whose 
highest  and  best  duty  is  that  of  interpretation,  it  is  by  drawing 
true  and  appealing  pictures  of  the  realities  of  both  our  countries 
and  of  the  people  of  our  countries  that  we  will  do  the  best 
bit  of  advertising  in  the  world.  When  Irishmen  understand 
England  and  when  Englishmen  understand  Ireland  in  all 
their  reahties  there  will  be  nothing  left  to  fight  for  between 
the  two  countries.  [Applause.] 


J.  KEIR  HARDIE 


AFRICAN  FRANCHISE 

[Speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  August  i6,  1909, 
on  the  Second  Reading  of  the  South  Africa  Bill.] 


Mr.  Speaker: — I  desire  to  preface  my  remarks  by  saying  that 
any  criticisms  which  we  on  these  benches  have  to  offer  on  the 
Bill,  or  any  suggestions  we  have  to  make  as  amendments,  do  not 
affect  the  white  population  of  South  Africa,  but  only  those 
whom  we  are  bound  to  regard  as  our  wards — the  native  popula¬ 
tion  for  whom  we  are  more  or  less  directly  responsible.  The 
whole  scheme  of  the  Bill  is  that  of  a  white  European  South 
Africa,  and  that,  under  the  circumstances,  seems  to  some  of  us 
to  be  an  impossibility.  The  method  by  which,  for  example, 
the  proportion  of  members  who  are  to  compose  the  representa¬ 
tion  from  the  different  provinces  is  to  be  ascertained  is  the 
number  of  adult  male  Europeans,  and,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
portion  of  the  Act,  women  and  the  natives  do  not  exist. 

The  Kaffir  man  and  the  white  woman  of  European  de¬ 
scent  are  classed  together  as  not  being  fit  to  be  coimted  in 
ascertaining  the  proportion  of  representation  to  be  given 
to  each  of  the  provinces.  No  one  on  these  benches  is  pro¬ 
posing  that  all  natives  shall  be  enfranchised,  or  seeking  to 
force  native  representation  on,  or  to  remove  the  disquahhca- 
tion  concerning  natives  from  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange 
River  Colony.  What  we  are  seeking  to  obtain,  and  what  on 
the  Committee  stage  we  shall  do  our  best  to  obtain,  is  that  the 
status  quo  shall  be  continued  both  in  Cape  Colony  and  Natal. 
The  Under-Secretary  has  said  that  the  framers  of  the  Bill  have 
been  at  special  pains  to  safeguard  the  continuance  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  native  franchise  in  Cape  Colony.  That  may  be  so  on  the 
face  of  it  in  regard  to  the  franchise  itself,  but  what  about  the 
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disqualification  of  natives  from  being  elected  from  Cape  Colony 
to  a  seat  in  the  Union  Parliament  ?  I  think  there  would  be 
a  strong  inducement  on  the  part  of  statesmen  and  legislators 
outside  Cape  Colony  to  endeavour  to  have  the  franchise  equal¬ 
ized  all  over  South  Africa,  not  by  bringing  in  the  natives  or 
coloured  persons  in  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River  Colony, 
but  by  excluding  the  natives  and  coloured  persons  where  they 
now  possessed  the  franchise.  Several  recent  declarations  on 
the  subject  from  those  who  would,  in  future,  exercise  the  domi¬ 
nating  influence  in  South  Africa  showed  that  the  apprehensions 
in  the  minds  of  the  natives  were  not  without  substantial 
foundation. 

The  Labour  party  will  ask  the  House  to  agree  to  amend¬ 
ments  providing  that  the  qualification  of  European  descent 
shall  apply  only  to  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River 
Colony  ;  that  in  Natal  and  Cape  Colony  the  rights  guar¬ 
anteed  to  the  coloured  people  under  the  Constitutions  granted 
to  those  colonies  by  the  late  Queen  shall  be  maintained ; 
and  that  whatever  alterations  relating  to  the  franchise  may 
be  made  in  the  future  shall  not  affect  unfavourably  the 
position  of  the  natives.  Nearly  all  the  religious  organiza¬ 
tions  in  South  Africa  support  the  contention  that  the  native 
franchise  and  the  eligibility  of  natives  to  be  elected  shall 
not  be  interfered  with,  and  practically  all  the  Labour  or¬ 
ganizations  take  the  same  view,  in  opposition  to  the  declared 
intention  of  a  very  large  body  of  opinion  in  South  Africa 
to  prevent  the  natives  entering  the  professions,  becoming 
property  owners,  or  raising  themselves  from  the  condition 
of  labourers.  Quite  recently  the  Under-Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  made  the  proud  boast  that  if  any  one  were  admitted 
under  the  British  flag  he  must  be  a  potential  citizen,  and 
must  sooner  or  later  be  given  equal  rights  with  all  other  men. 

That  is  the  claim  which  will  be  made  from  the  Labour 
benches.  If  it  is  said  that  to  alter  this  measure  would  wreck 
the  policy  of  union,  I  refuse  to  believe  it.  I  refuse  to  believe 
that  the  people  of  South  Africa  view  union  so  lightly.  For 
the  first  time  we  are  asked  to  write  over  the  portals  of  the 
British  Empire  this  warning  to  all  persons  of  colour,  “  All 
hope  abandon,  ye  who  enter  here.” 


MR.  RUDYARD  KIPLING 


THE  POLITICAL  “CONFIDENCE  TRICK” 

[Speech  delivered  at  Ashton-under-Ljme,  October  i8,  1912.] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — I  thank  you  for  the  exceeding 
and  undeserved  kindness  you  have  shown  me  on  my  first 
appearance  here.  There  are  many  things  which  I  should 
like  to  be  able  to  talk  to  you  about  to-night,  but  as  circum¬ 
stances  are  now  in  England  I  do  not  see  the  least  use  in 
discussing  them.  We  are  in  the  middle  of  a  revolution.  The 
men  who  have  brought  about  that  revolution  tell  us  it  is 
going  to  be  a  peaceful  one.  That  remains  to  be  proved.  Up 
to  the  present  the  revolution  has  deprived  us  of  the  right 
to  say  what  laws  shall  be  made  by  our  representatives,  of 
the  right  to  discuss  those  laws  fully  in  the  making,  of  the 
right  to  refer  those  laws  back  to  ourselves  in  time  of  doubt 
or  danger,  and  more  recently  of  the  right  of  our  full  control 
over  our  day’s  earnings  after  the  King’s  taxes  have  been  paid. 
[Cheers.] 

We  have  been  induced  to  part  with  those  rights  by  means 
of  a  confidence  trick.  You  know  what  the  confidence  trick 
is  ?  [Laughter.]  To  make  quite  sure  I  have  got  here  a 
summary  of  a  confidence-trick  prosecution  as  recently  reported 
in  the  police-court  news  in  the  papers,  let  me  read  the 
following  report  of  it ; 

“  Witness  met  prisoner,  who  seemed  a  pleasant  and  well- 
spoken  man,  who  appeared  to  know  all  about  witness’s  private 
affairs,  and  expressed  great  admiration  for  witness’s  character 
and  personality.  Prisoner  informed  witness  that  he  had  just 
come  into  a  legacy  that  he  intended  to  distribute  among  deserv¬ 
ing,  honest  men.  Prisoner  told  witness  he  was  just  the  type 
of  deserving  man  that  prisoner  was  looking  for,  and  promised 
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witness  a  share  of  the  legacy.  Prisoner  then  stated  that 
mutual  confidence  was  the  basis  of  business  between  honest 
men  and  that  he  could  never  trust  any  man  who  did  not  trust 
him.  Prisoner  suggested  that  witness  should  entrust  him  with 
a  small  selection  of  valuables  in  order  to  show  witness’s 
confidence  in  prisoner’s  integrity.  Prisoner  promised  on 
his  word  of  honour  to  restore  the  valuables  in  five  minutes, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  he  would  return  and  give  witness 
his  share  of  the  legacy.  Witness  was  much  impressed  by 
prisoner’s  evident  sincerity.  Questioned  by  the  magistrate, 
witness  admitted  that  he  expected  to  get  something  for  nothing 
after  he  had  proved  his  confidence  in  prisoner.  Witness 
eventually  entrusted  prisoner  with  seven  pounds  ten  shillings 
in  gold  and  silver,  a  bank  bill  for  fourteen  pounds,  his  sleeve 
links  (gold),  one  seal  ring,  and  one  gold  watch.  The  gold 
watch  was  an  heirloom.  Prisoner  tied  all  the  valuables  in 
a  bundle  and  went  round  the  comer  with  them.  Prisoner 
did  not  return.” 

And  that  is  the  confidence  trick.  [Renewed  laughter.] 
I  have  described  it  fully  because,  some  six  years  ago,  we 
English  met  half-a-dozen  smooth-spoken,  well-dressed,  confi¬ 
dential  gentlemen— -in  the  political  line.  They  told  us  what 
fine  fellows  we  were,  and  how  we  were  being  kept  out  of 
our  rights.  They  told  us  that  they  had  millions  and  millions 
of  pounds  to  spend  on  honest  deserving  men  like  ourselves. 
But  they  said  there  was  only  one  thing  that  stood  between 
us  and  our  share  of  the  benefit,  and  that  was  the  Upper  House 
in  the  Constitution.  They  said  it  was  out  of  date  and  oppres¬ 
sive,  a  barrier  to  the  people’s  will,  and  not  in  harmony  with 
democratic  requirements.  They  said  it  needed  reform.  They 
promised  on  their  word  of  honour  that  if  we  would  let  them 
have  it  for  five  minutes  they  would  take  it  round  the  corner, 
fettle  it  up,  and  bring  it  back  reformed  and  up  to  date. 
[Laughter.] 

Partly  because  they  said  such  pleasant  things  about  us, 
and  such  unpleasant  things  about  our  neighbours,  but  mainly 
because  we  hoped  we  would  get  something  for  nothing,  we 
let  them  have  the  Upper  House,  and  they  took  it  round  the 
comer  to  reform  it.  [Laughter.]  That  was  fourteen  months 
ago,  and  they  have  not  brought  it  back  yet.  [Renewed 
laughter.] 

The  House  of  Commons,  controlled  by  the  men  who 
engineered  this  confidence  trick,  is  now  supreme,  and  has 
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been  supreme  for  the  past  fourteen  happy,  hopeful  months. 
The  first  thing  it  did,  as  soon  as  it  realized  it  was  supreme, 
was  to  appropriate  to  itself  £400  per  annum  per  head — 
[laughter] — ;^ioo  free  from  income  tax,  out  of  the  public 
revenues.  This  was  disgraceful  but  human.  [Laughter.] 
The  Constitution  we  had  just  thrown  away  was  expressly 
designed  to  guard  against  the  worst  weaknesses  of  human 
nature.  Our  forefathers  had  a  large  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  They  knew  by  bitter  experience  that  no  man,  no 
body  of  men,  can  be  entrusted  with  supreme  power  for  any 
purpose  on  any  pretext  whatever.  We  are  just  re-leaming 
that  lesson.  Having  done  good  to  themselves  [laughter], 
our  supreme  authority  set  about  doing  good  to  us,  precisely 
as  infallible  Popes  and  divinely  anointed  Kings  have  set  about 
the  same  object  in  times  past,  and  they  failed  for  the  same 
reasons.  They  were  supreme.  There  was  no  appeal  from 
their  legislation.  There  was  no  check  on  their  action.  This 
is  not  a  knowledge  that  sobers  any  men,  l^ast  of  all  gamblers 
still  dizzy  with  their  amazing  triumphs.  [Hear,  hear.] 

If  you  remember  the  early  debates  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  the  Insurance  Act,  when  the  Unionists  wasted  a 
good  deal  of  time  in  trying  to  pull  it  into  shape,  their  criticism 
was  looked  upon  as  blasphemy.  If  you  look  up  the  speeches 
delivered  outside  the  House  by  the  man  who  said  he  was 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  Bill,  you  will  remember  how  his 
knowledge  and  power  acted  on  his  unstable  mind  like  a  strong 
drug.  But  he  had  some  reason  on  his  side.  If  one  has 
omnipotence  one  must  be  infallible,  and  if  one  is  infallible 
it  follows  that  the  legislation  he  proposes  must  be  inspired 
and  should  be  accepted  like  the  Tables  of  the  Law  come  down 
from  Mount  Sinai.  [Laughter.] 

In  that  spirit  the  bulk  of  the  Insurance  Act  was  passed. 
With  rational  discussion  under  constitutional  government 
that  Act  could  have  been  made  a  just  and  honourable  posses¬ 
sion  for  free  men  and  women.  In  its  present  shape,  as  we 
become  more  and  more  committed  to  its  workings,  we  shall 
realize  what  a  subtle  and  far-reaching  form  of  slavery  it 
imposes  on  us.  This  weekly  ticketing  and  being  inspected 
by  paid  overseers  must  involve  us  in  slavery  and  kill  self- 
respect.  The  National  Insurance  Act  creates  a  servile  class 
whose  time  and  mind  and  energies  are  converted  from  the 
control  of  their  own  and  their  country’s  affairs  to  a  series 
of  degrading  exercises  calculated  to  break  them  into  the  idea 
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of  shameful  dependence  on  an  all-providing  Government.  But 
we  can  do  nothing.  The  Act  has  been  passed  by  a  supreme 
authority,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal.  It  cannot  be  made 
the  subject  of  a  general  election,  because  the  House  of  Commons 
will  dissolve  when  the  House  of  Commons  sees  fit,  and  not 
before,  and  since  the  House  of  Commons  has  suspended  the 
Constitution  by  Act  of  Parliament,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Act  of  Parliament  should  not  prolong 
its  well-paid  life  [laughter] — for  whatever  length  of  time  it 
chooses.  Meantime  we,  if  we  do  not  comply  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Act,  are,  as  you  know,  liable  to  be  fined,  and 
may  possibly  go  to  gaol.  [Laughter.]  On  the  other  hand, 
we  are  informed  by  the  gentlemen  who  promised  to  restore 
the  Upper  House  that  we  shall  receive  in  a  short  time  enor¬ 
mous  material  benefit  from  the  moneys  we  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay.  I  believe  that  particular  five  minutes  of  theirs 
expires  on  the  15th  of  next  January.  [Laughter.] 

Now  a  few  months  back  these  same  persons  found  them¬ 
selves  compelled  to  grant  Home  Rule  to  Ireland  or  run  the 
risk  of  losing  their  salaries.  [Laughter.]  The  Irish  hunted 
and  hounded  them  towards  Home  Rule  through  every  dirty 
political  by-lane  and  every  black  political  bog,  like  cattle  in 
a  Connemara  drive.  [Cheers.]  So  now,  for  reasons  that  will 
be  appreciated.  Home  Rule,  on  the  largest  and  most  incal¬ 
culable  scale,  will  be  given  to  Ireland,  and  what  right  have 
we  in  England  to  object  ?  If  we  have  the  right,  what  power 
have  we  ?  In  the  name  of  social  reform  we  have  sold  our  free¬ 
dom  on  the  promise  of  getting  something  for  nothing.  In 
the  name  of  democracy  we  have  parted  with  every  safeguard 
for  securing  the  expression  of  the  people’s  will.  In  the  name 
of  progress  we  have  placed  ourselves  unreservedly  in  the  hands 
of  a  single  self-paid  Chamber.  Even  the  hardest-mouthed 
Radical  paper  does  not  pretend  that  Home  Rule  was  laid 
before  the  electors  at  the  last  election  or  that  it  has  been 
discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  power  of  the  Upper 
House  to  refer  the  Bill  back  to  the  electors  when  it  comes 
up  to  them  has  gone.  These  are  admitted  facts.  There  is 
one  other  fact — Ulster.  [Cheers.] 

But  we  have  our  consolations  if  we  know  where  to  look 
for  them.  I  was  cheered  the  other  day  by  reading  a  speech 
of  a  very  prominent  Liberal  who  pointed  out  that  his  side 
iiad  not  given  them  the  beneficent  legislation  promised,  but 
now  that  the  “  barriers  ”  had  been  removed — that  was  just 
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after  Ulster  signed  the  Covenant — he  expected  great  things. 
For  fourteen  months  and  one  week  the  Liberals  have  had 
an  absolutely  free  hand  in  everything,  from  pitch  and  toss 
to — manslaughter.  [Laughter  and  cheers.]  In  that  time 
they  have  produced  two  pieces  of  unhampered  and  undictated 
legislation.  Under  the  National  Insurance  Act  they  imposed 
slavery  on  fifteen  or  sixteen  million  inhabitants  of  these 
islands.  The  Home  Rule  Bill  proposes  to  sell  a  million  or  so 
of  inhabitants  of  these  islands  out  of  the  Union  against  their 
will  to  the  open  and  avowed  enemies  of  the  Union.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  prominent  Liberal  expected  to  happen  inside 
fourteen  months,  but  if  he  wanted  any  more  than  this  I  think 
he  is  a  glutton.  [Laughter.]  But  let  us  be  thankful  for  what 
we  are  about  to  receive.  [Laughter  and  cheers.]  With  this 
organized  slavery  and  anarchy  they  propose  to  make  a  raid 
into  the  Church  in  Wales,  so  that  will  be  our  happy  lot  in  the 
future.  And  from  these  mercies  there  is  no  appeal.  His 
Majesty’s  Ministers  have  banged,  barred,  and  bolted  every 
door  by  which  a  constitutional  people  might  regain  their 
freedom.  [Laughter  and  cheers.] 

What  is  the  remedy  ?  I  am  not  a  politician  [laughter], 
but  I  know  what  we  all  admit  in  private  life,  and  what  we  all 
forget  in  public  life,  that  men  are  responsible  for  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  their  own  acts.  If  we  give  a  blank  cheque  to  a 
plausible  adventurer,  whose  fault  is  it  if  he  draws  out  of  the 
bank  everything  we  have  laboriously  accumulated  ?  If  we 
give  the  power-of-attorney  to  an  enterprising  solicitor,  whose 
fault  is  it  if  he  assumes  our  possessions  ?  We  gave  the  power- 
of-attorney  and  the  blank  cheque  for  a  consideration,  because 
we  hoped  to  get  something  for  nothing.  What  have  we 
gained  ? 

We  have  lost  the  Constitution,  and  we  are  within  measur¬ 
able  distance  of  civil  war,  under  the  very  shadow  of  Armaged¬ 
don,  for  which  by  sea  and  by  land,  and  in  our  distracted  souls, 
we  are  quite  unprepared.  And  on  our  fate  hangs  the  destiny 
of  one-fifth  of  the  human  race.  [Loud  and  prolonged  cheers.] 
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[Rectorial  Address  delivered  at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen 
University,  October  25,  1910.] 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  ; — -The  office  to  which 
you  have  elevated  me  is  associated  with  some  of  the  most 
splendid  periods  in  the  history  of  learning.  It  goes  back  to 
the  time  when  the  Church  and  the  Empire,  in  theory  at  any 
rate,  exercised  an  unchallenged  supremacy  over  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  concerns  of  the  Western  world.  Three  out  of 
our  four  Scottish  Universities  are  of  Papal  foundation.  Aber¬ 
deen,  the  youngest  of  the  three,  owes  its  origin,  in  1494,  to  a 
buU  of  Alexander  VL,  which  may,  I  suppose,  be  regarded  as 
a  redeeming  act  in  the  career  of  one  of  the  most  infamous  of 
the  Popes.  It  was  at  any  rate  the  final  gift  of  the  Papacy  to 
learning  and  the  humanities  in  this  island,  for  of  the  two  great 
disruptive  forces,  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation,  which 
within  the  next  half-century  undermined  and  overthrew  the 
spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  unity  of  Europe,  the  one  had  already 
begun  its  invasion  of  Great  Britain,  and  both  in  England  and 
in  Scotland  by  diverse  routes  the  way  was  being  prepared  for 
the  triumph  of  the  other. 

But  in  neither  country  ought  we  to  erase  from  the  national 
memory  the  debt  of  obligation  which  British  learning  owes  to 
the  great  Churchmen  of  the  Middle  Ages — a  debt  which  I  am 
glad  to  know  we  here  in  Aberdeen  are  about  to  recognize  by 
a  fitting  commemoration  of  our  real  founder.  Bishop  Elphin- 
stone. 

When  we  look  back  to  the  way  in  which  organized  educa¬ 
tion  has  been  developed  in  Western  Europe,  and  particularly 
in  Great  Britain,  we  are  struck  by  the  fact  that  it  apparently 
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began  at  the  top  of  the  scale  with  the  more  advanced  forms  of 
teaching.  In  point  of  time  you  have  first  the  Universities, 
then  what  we  call  in  England  the  public  schools  and  the 
grammar  schools,  and  finally  the  parish  schools,  which  the 
whole  English-speaking  world  owes  in  so  large  a  degree  to 
the  insight  and  foresight  of  John  Knox.  We  must,  however, 
not  be  misled  into  wrong  inferences  which  may  easily  be  drawn 
from  a  superficial  survey  of  the  facts.  The  mediaeval  Univer¬ 
sity  was  never  intended  to  be,  and  was  not  in  fact,  an  aristo¬ 
cratic  or  exclusive  institution  which  opened  its  doors  and 
offered  its  teaching  only  to  the  children  of  the  well-to-do.  As 
I  tried  to  show  some  years  ago  when,  on  a  similar  occasion  to 
this,  I  was  addressing  your  fellow-students  at  Glasgow,  the 
typical  University  of  the  Middle  Ages,  whether  at  Paris  or 
Bologna  or  Oxford,  was  cosmopohtan  in  composition,  to  some 
extent  at  any  rate  (as  this  institution  of  the  Rectorship  proves) 
democratic  in  government,  and  recruited  by  students  drawn 
from  all  ranks  and  classes,  but  for  the  most  part  the  sons  of 
low-born  parents. 

University  education  was  then,  except  of  course  for  the 
few  who  pursue  learning  for  learning’s  sake  and  who  are  at  all 
times,  in  every  home  of  learning,  a  minority  of  a  minority,  the 
most  accredited  qualification  for  admission  to  and  for  the 
practice  of  certain  indispensable  and  much- frequented  profes¬ 
sions — ^in  particular  the  law  and  the  higher  branches  of  medi¬ 
cine  and  the  Church. 

As  time  went  on  and  the  so-called  ages  of  chivalry  were 
submerged  by  the  Renaissance,  what  we  now  describe  as 
culture  in  the  academic  sense  came  to  be  looked  on  as  the 
proper  and  necessary  accomphshments  of  a  gentleman.  It  is 
true  (as  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  has  pointed  out  in  the  learned  and 
interesting  book  which  he  has  just  published  on  The  French 
Renaissance  in  England)  that  the  process  was  slower  in  this 
island  than  elsewhere.  More,  Colet,  Linacre,  and  their  teacher 
and  friend  Erasmus,  sowed  the  seed  which  did  not  ripen  for 
harvest  until  Elizabeth  had  been  more  than  twenty  years  on 
the  throne,  but  the  illustrious  Queen  herself,  according  to  the 
unimpeachable  testimony  of  the  younger  Scahger,  was  better 
educated  than  all  her  contemporaries  among  the  great  of  the 
earth,  and  was  familiar  with  no  fewer  than  five  languages,  in 
addition  to  her  native  tongue — Latin  and  Greek,  French, 
German,  and  Italian. 

I  hesitate  to  trespass  even  for  a  moment  upon  thorny 
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ground,  but,  with  all  the  progress  that  female  education  has 
made  in  the  last  three  centuries,  can  it  produce  a  more  conspi¬ 
cuous  example  of  the  combination  of  culture  and  capacity  ? 
Culture,  as  I  have  said,  came  to  be  looked  upon,  like  good 
manners  or  good  clothes,  as  part  of  the  social  and  personal 
equipment  of  the  well  born  and  well-to-do.  It  continued  also, 
in  its  more  specialized  forms,  to  be  the  recognized  avenue  to 
eminence  in  the  learned  professions  and  the  Church. 

But  the  notion  that  education  was  for  the  common  man — 
a  part  of  his  natural  heritage,  a  necessary  condition  of  his 
civic  usefulness,  an  ingredient  that  could  be  safely  mixed  with 
the  drudgery  of  manual  toil  and  the  simple  round  of  homely 
pleasures — except,  indeed,  to  some  extent  in  Scotland,  such 
a  notion  would  have  been  everywhere  dismissed  as  a  dangerous 
paradox.  It  is  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  since  an 
eminent  prelate  of  the  Church  of  England  declared  that  all 
that  the  people  of  a  country  had  to  do  with  its  laws  was  to  obey 
them.  It  was  in  the  same  spirit  and  from  the  same  point  of 
view  that  the  mass  of  the  population  was  expected  to  leave 
letters  to  their  betters.  The  growth  of  enhghtenment,  a 
stimulated  sense  of  social  community  and  corporate  duty, 
and,  it  must  be  added,  the  advent  of  democracy,  have  brought 
without  violence  and  by  general  consent  the  most  revolution¬ 
ary  of  all  the  changes  of  our  time — a  national  system  of  free 
and  compulsory  teaching. 

The  celebrated  sarcasm  of  Mr.  Lowe  that  we  must  begin 
to  “  educate  our  masters  ”  has  been  translated  into  practice, 
and  though  there  are  still  plenty  of  ragged  edges  and  ugly 
gaps  in  the  actual  working  of  the  machinery,  the  ideal,  at  any 
rate,  is  universally  accepted  that  no  child  shall  start  upon 
the  work  of  life  unfurnished  with  the  keys  of  learning,  and 
that  in  the  case  of  every  child  whom  nature  has  gifted  with 
brains  and  ambition  the  barriers  of  fortune  and  circumstance 
shall  no  longer  block  its  progress  at  any  stage  of  the  way  which 
leads  to  the  innermost  courts  of  the  palace  of  knowledge. 

This  is  not  an  appropriate  time  or  place  to  discourse,  as  I 
might  otherwise  be  tempted  to  do,  on  the  lights  and  shadows 
of  popular  education.  It  will  be  more  to  the  purpose  if  I  ask 
your  patience  for  a  few  desultory  and  discursive  thoughts  on 
some  of  the  shortcomings  and  drawbacks  which  seem  in  these 
days  to  threaten  the  academic  pursuit  of  the  higher  forms  of 
knowledge.  I  would  instance  first  the  growing  tendency  of 
specialism,  which  has  become  a  marked  feature  of  University 
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work  both  here  and  in  England  during  the  past  fifty  or  sixty 
years.  It  is  much  more  common  than  it  used  to  be  for  a  student 
to  give  exclusive,  or  almost  exclusive,  devotion  to  one  subject  or 
group  of  subjects,  and  to  be  content,  as  regards  the  rest,  with 
the  bare  minimum  of  academic  requirements.  The  change  is, 
of  course,  largely  due  to  the  greater  thoroughness  with  which 
each  subject  is  taught  and  learnt ;  to  the  enormous  extension 
in  the  area  of  the  fields  of  research  which  are  still  called  by  the 
old  names  classics,  mathematics,  science,  philosophy;  to  the 
higher  standard,  both  of  information  and  of  exactness,  which 
has  naturally  and  legitimately  been  set  up.  All  this  is  to  the 
good  in  so  far  as  it  tends  to  promote  erudition  and  accuracy 
at  the  expense  of  that  which  is  merely  superficial  and  smart. 
But  the  advantage  is  purchased  at  an  excessive  price  if  it  is 
gained  by  the  sacrifice  of  width  of  range  and  cathohcity  of 
interest.  Pedantry  is  on  the  whole  more  useful  and  less 
offensive  than  sciolism,  but  a  University  which  is  content 
to  perform  the  office  of  a  factory  of  specialists  is  losing  sight 
of  some  of  its  highest  functions.  Nobody  but  an  impostor 
can  in  these  days  assume  to  take  all  knowledge  for  his  province. 
Such  an  encyclopaedic  purpose  as  inspired  Francis  Bacon,  even 
he,  the  most  gifted  of  our  race,  if  he  could  be  reincarnated 
under  modem  conditions,  would  recognize  to  be  beyond  the 
dreams  of  intellectual  ambition.  But  the  man  whom  you 
turn  out  here  as  your  finished  product  at  the  end  of  his  Univer¬ 
sity  course  ought  to  be,  in  Bacon’s  own  phrase,  a  “  full  ”  man. 

Victor  Hugo  says  somewhere  in  his  grandiose  and  impressive 
way  that  genius  is  a  promontory  which  stretches  out  into  the 
infinite.  We  cannot  lay  down  laws  for  genius.  That  incom¬ 
municable  gift  sets  at  naught  both  heredity  and  environment. 
But,  genius  apart,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  old  Univer¬ 
sity  ideal  of  the  “  all-round  ”  man — not  the  superficial  smat- 
terer  who  knows  something  about  everything  and  much  about 
nothing,  but  one  who  has  not  sacrificed  to  the  pursuit  of  a 
single  dominating  interest  his  breadth  of  outlook,  the  zest 
and  range  of  his  intellectual  curiosity,  his  eagerness  to  know 
and  to  assimilate  the  best  that  has  been  and  is  being  thought 
and  written  and  said  about  all  the  things  that  either  contribute 
to  the  knowledge  or  enrich  the  hfe  of  man. 

But  if  a  certain  width  of  range  is  essential  to  the  reality 
of  academic  culture,  it  is  equally  true  that  in  external  form 
and  expression  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  marked  by  precision, 
aptitude,  harmony — by  the  qualities,  in  a  word,  which  combine 
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to  make  up  what  we  call  style.  In  all  artistic  productions 
there  are  three  factors — the  subject,  the  form  in  which  it  is 
presented,  and  the  vehicle  by  which  the  presentation  is  effected. 
In  each  of  the  separate  arts — painting,  sculpture,  architecture, 
music — the  particular  vehicle  controls  and  limits,  or  ought 
to  control  and  limit,  the  choice  of  subject.  But  given  appro¬ 
priate  subject  and  apt  vehicle,  and  there  is  nothing  in  which 
the  insight  of  genius  is  better  tested  than  in  the  mating  of 
the  two.  It  is  the  formative  capacity  of  the  artist  which 
determines  the  value  of  the  product.  That  sounds  like  a 
platitude  when  we  are  talking  of  the  fine  arts,  but  it  is  strange 
how  careless  of  form  even  highly  educated  people  show  them¬ 
selves  in  the  commonplace,  everyday  acts  of  speaking  and 
writing.  A  vast  deal  of  the  slipshod  and  prolix  stuff  which 
we  are  compelled  to  read  or  to  listen  to  is  of  course  born  of 
sheer  idleness.  When,  as  so  often  happens,  a  man  takes  an 
hour  to  say  what  might  have  been  as  well  or  better  said  in 
tw'enty  minutes,  spreads  over  twenty  pages  what  could  easily 
have  been  exhausted  in  ten,  the  offence,  in  a  large  majority 
of  cases,  is  due  not  so  much  to  vanity  or  to  indifference  to 
the  feelings  of  others  as  to  the  inability  or  unwillingness  to  take 
pains.  And  the  uncritical  world,  just  as  it  is  apt  to  mistake 
noise  of  utterance  for  firmness  of  character,  has  an  almost  in¬ 
vincible  tendency  to  think  that  a  writer  or  orator  cannot  be 
eloquent  unless  he  is  also  diffuse. 

In  my  opinion  it  ought  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  serious 
functions  of  a  University  to  inculcate  the  importance  and  to 
cultivate  the  practice  of  style.  Remember  that  in  the  English 
language  we  have  received,  as  part  of  our  common  inheritance, 
the  richest  and  most  flexible  organ  of  expression  among  living 
tongues.  I  say  nothing  for  the  moment  of  poetry,  which  may 
be  classed  among  the  arts,  but  there  is  no  department  of  the 
prose  which  we  all  have  to  speak  and  write  every  day  of  our 
lives  for  which  our  literature  does  not  provide  us  with  a  wealth 
of  models  and  examples.  There  are  fashions  in  style,  as  in 
other  things,  which  have  their  day,  exhaust  themselves,  and 
cannot  be  revived.  No  one,  for  instance,  would  nowadays 
set  himself  deliberately  to  copy  the  manner  of  Archbishop 
Cranmer,  the  first  great  writer  of  English  prose  ;  or  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  with  his  magnificent  organ  of  many  notes ; 
or  of  Gibbon,  who  stands  in  solitary  splendour  at  the  head  of 
our  writers  of  history ;  or  of  De  Quincey,  with  his  curious 
and  sometimes  irritating  medley,  imaginative,  critical,  discur- 
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sive,  but  a  master  who  has  rarely  been  surpassed  in  the  mani¬ 
pulation  of  the  English  sentence. 

The  classical  reproductions  may  be  useful  as  an  exercise. 
It  was  resorted  to,  if  I  remember  right,  in  his  youth  by  the 
most  accomplished  practitioner  in  the  art  of  style  that  Scot¬ 
land  has  produced  in  our  time — Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
But  the  man  who  wants  to  write  or  speak  English  will  go  on 
to  the  great  authors  whom  I  have  just  named  again  and 
again,  not  to  echo  their  cadences  or  to  mimic  their  mannerisms, 
not  merely  to  enrich  his  own  vocabulary,  but  to  study  the 
secret  of  their  music  ;  to  learn  how  it  is  that  with  them  language 
becomes  the  mirror  of  thought,  to  master  step  by  step  the 
processes  by  which  these  cunning  artificers  in  words  forge  out 
of  them  phrases,  sentences,  paragraphs,  and  give  to  each  its 
proper  place  and  function  in  the  structure  of  an  immortal  work. 

But,  further,  it  is  not  enough  that  a  University  should 
teach  its  students  to  eschew  narrowness  in  the  range  of  their 
intellectual  interests  and  slatternhness  in  speech  and  writing. 
It  should  put  them  permanently  on  guard  against  the  dogmatic 
temper.  We  cannot  get  on  without  dogma,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  the  precisely  formulated  expression  of  what  we  be- 
heve  to  be  true.  The  term  is  sometimes  used  as  though  it  were 
restricted  to  the  domain  of  theology,  but  science  and  philo¬ 
sophy  have  their  dogmas  also  ;  and  if  it  be  suggested  that  that 
which  differentiates  a  dogma  is  that  it  is  accepted  in  deference 
not  to  reason  but  to  authority,  the  same  may  be  said  of  not  a 
few  of  the  propositions  which  in  every  department,  both  of 
speculation  and  of  practical  life,  form  the  basis  of  belief  or 
conduct. 

But  to  give  intellectual  acceptance  to  a  dogma  or  a  series 
of  dogmas  is  one  thing  ;  to  carry  on  the  operations  of  the 
intellect  in  a  dogmatic  spirit  is  quite  another.  There  is  a 
famous  and  primitive  saying  of  Lessing’s,  that  if  the  Almighty 
offered  him  the  choice  between  the  knowledge  of  all  truth  and 
the  impulse  to  seek  the  truth,  he  would  reverently  select  the 
second  as  a  greater  boon  than  the  first.  And  this  surely  is 
the  attitude  which  it  should  be  the  aim  and  end  of  education 
to  make  easy  and  natural.  To  be  open-minded,  to  struggle 
against  preconceptions  and  hold  them  in  due  subjection,  to 
keep  the  avenues  of  the  intelligence  free  and  unblocked,  to 
take  pains  that  the  scales  of  the  judgment  should  be  always 
even  and  fair,  to  welcome  new  truths  when  they  have  proved 
their  title,  despite  the  havoc  they  may  make  to  old  and 
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cherished  beliefs — these  may  sound  like  commonplace  qualities 
well  within  every  man’s  reach,  but  experience  shows  that  in 
practice  they  are  the  rarest.  The  temper  which  I  am  endea¬ 
vouring  to  describe  is  not  in  any  sense  one  of  intellectual 
detachment  or  indifference,  nor  has  it  anything  in  common 
with  that  chronic  paralysis  of  the  judgment  which  makes 
some  men  incapable  of  choosing  between  the  right  and  the 
wrong  reason,  or  the  better  and  the  worse  cause.  It  implies, 
on  the  contrary,  an  active  and  virile  mental  life,  equipped 
against  the  fallacies  of  the  market-place  and  the  cave,  animated 
by  the  will  to  believe  and  to  act,  but  open  always  to  the  air 
of  reason  and  light  of  truth. 

One  final  counsel  I  will  venture  to  offer  you.  I  speak  as 
an  old  University  man,  who,  in  a  crowded  and  somewhat  con¬ 
tentious  life,  has  never  wholly  lost  touch  with  the  interests 
and  ideals  of  Oxford  days.  If  the  short  span  which  in  fuller 
or  lesser  measure  is  allotted  to  us  all  is  to  be  wisely  spent,  one 
must  not  squander  but  husband  and  invest  what  never  comes 
again  and  what  here  and  now  is  offered  to  every  one  of  you. 
The  more  strenuous  your  career,  the  more  you  will  need  to 
draw  upon  that  unfailing  reservoir.  Sometimes  amid  the  clash 
of  public  strife  there  may  steal  back  into  the  memory  the 
sombre  lines  of  the  greatest  of  Roman  poets  ; — 

“Di  Jo  vis  in  tectis  iram  miserantur  inanem 
Aniborum  et  tantos  mortalibus  esse  labores.” 

That  is  but  a  passing  word,  except  in  an  ill-furnished  mind. 
Keep  alwaj/s  with  you,  wherever  your  course  may  be,  the  best 
and  most  enduring  gift  that  a  University  can  bestow — the 
company  of  great  thoughts,  the  inspiration  of  great  ideals,  the 
example  of  great  achievements,  the  consolation  of  great  failures. 
So  equipped,  you  can  face  without  perturbation  the  buffets  of 
circumstance,  the  caprice  of  fortune,  the  inscrutable  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  life.  Nor  can  you  do  better  than  take  as  your  motto 
the  famous  words  which  I  read  over  the  portals  of  this  college 
when  I  came  here  to-day  ;  ”  They  have  said.  What  say  they  ? 
Let  them  say."  [Loud  and  prolonged  cheers.] 


SPENCER  LEIGH  HUGHES 

(“SUB  ROSA”) 


PARLIAMENT  AND  THE  PRESS 

[Speech  at  the  Anniversary  Dinner  of  the  Newspaper  Press 
Fund,  held  at  the  Hotel  Metropole,  London,  on  Saturday, 

May  II,  1907.] 

Your  Excellency,  My  Lord  Mayor,  My  Lords  and  Gentle¬ 
men  ; — I  need  not,  I  think,  make  an  apology  for  submitting 
this  particular  toast  to  this  particular  audience,  for  the  con¬ 
nection  between  Parliament  and  the  Press  is  very  intimate 
and  of  very  old  standing.  I  don’t  know  when  Parliamentary 
reporting  began.  I  know  that  in  Plutarch  you  will  find  some 
reference  to  a  debate  in  the  Roman  Senate.  Cicero — I  think 
they  called  it  “  Kikero  "  [laughter] — engaged  their  attention 
for  some  time,  and  it  is  said  that  he  caused  to  be  dispersed 
among  the  hearers  certain  expert  writers  who  by  dots  and 
short  strokes  equivalent  to  words  put  down  all  that  was  spoken. 
There  you  have  shorthand  reporting  in  the  Roman  Senate. 
I  don’t  know  how  far  back  you  have  to  go  to  find  shorthand 
writing — probably  it  was  used  among  the  Chinese. 

The  first  reference  I  have  ever  seen  to  Parliamentary 
reporting  in  connection  with  this  country  relates  to  the  days 
of  Henry  IV — I  do  not  mean  reporting  for  the  Press,  for  in 
those  dark  days  there  was  no  Press.  The  Speaker  at  that 
time  was  Thomas  Chaucer,  son  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  the  great 
English  poet  and  London  citizen.  When  he  came  to  the 
chair,  he  sent  a  protest  to  the  King  complaining  of  the  conduct 
of  certain  noble  Lords  in  interfering  with  the  freedom  of  debate 
in  the  Commons  by  coming  there,  taking  notes  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  carrying  a  report  to  the  King.  So,  you  see,  the 
first  reporters  were  noble  Lords.  [Laughter.]  I  don’t  suppose 
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they  were  better  for  obtaining  information  in  the  lobby,  for 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  carrying  battle-axes  with  them — I 
don’t  say  they  were  “  axeing  ”  for  information — [laughter  and 
“oh,  oh!’’] — that  would  be  beneath  contempt.  But  gentle¬ 
men  so  armed  could  perform  some  exercises  natural  in  politics, 
for  they  might  have  caused  a  split  in  the  party  at  any  time, 
and  might  have  sho^\’n  with  great  truth  that  a  man  sometimes 
counts  two  on  a  division.  [Loud  laughter.]  The  King  agreed 
to  the  prayer,  and  said  the  noble  Lords  should  no  longer  com.e 
taking  notes  and  carrying  reports.  But  he  said — and  it  is  a 
valuable  lesson — he  hoped  the  result  would  not  be  any  un¬ 
becoming  words  used  in  debate,  or  anything  inconsistent  with 
decency. 

You  see  that  such  elements  of  decency  as  there  are  in 
debate — and  I  have  never  denied  that  there  are  some 
[laughter] — you  owe  strictly  to  the  watchful  eye  of  the  Press 
and  the  reporters  [renewed  laughter].  With  reference  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  just  at  the  present  time  I  feel  it  would  be 
almost  indecent  to  say  much,  for  only  the  other  night  that 
great  and  historic  assembly,  by  a  large  majority  of  its  own 
members,  referred  itself  to  a  select  committee,  so  that  we  may 
regard  it  as  remanded.  [Laughter.]  The  Assembly  is  suh 
judice  by  its  own  act,  and  the  less  said  in  such  circumstances  the 
better.  [Renewed  laughter.]  But  I  should  like  to  give  to 
any  noble  Lord  present  the  reassuring  message  which  I  received 
only  to-day  from  the  democracy.  I  was  at  Rye,  at  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Golf  Handicap,  and  coming  back  early  to  attend 
this  very  pleasant  function,  I  had  to  change  trains  at  a  place 
called  Ashford,  and  went  into  a  refreshment  bar.  [Laughter.] 
While  engaged  in  polite  conversation  with  a  young  lady  behind 
the  bar  [laughter]  I  said,  “  I  have  come  from  Rye.’’  She  said, 
“  There  are  a  lot  of  Parliamentary  gentlemen  there.’’  I  said, 
“  Yes.’’  She  said,  “  A  number  of  Lords  came  down  yesterday 
and  they  called  in  at  the  bar.’’  I  said,  “  What  do  you  think 
of  them  ?  ’’  She  said,  “  They  were  very  nice  gentlemen  that 
I  talked  to.’’  That  is  the  latest  message  from  the  democracy 
to  the  House  of  Lords.  I  don’t  say  that  it  exhausted  every¬ 
thing  that  could  be  said.  [Laughter.]  On  the  Continent  I 
had  an  experience  of  my  own,  and  felt  profoundly  grateful  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  I  was  trying  to  get  a  pass  to  a  continental 
city  as  a  journalist,  and  they  questioned  my  claim.  They 
said  unprincipled  people  had  been  coming  from  England 
pretending  to  be  journalists.  I  produced  a  card  showing  that 
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I  was  entitled  to  enter  the  Press  Gallery  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  While  they  were  making  out  a  pass,  I  produced  a 
smaller  and  more  potent  card,  and  said,  “  That  admits  me  to 
the  British  House  of  Peers.”  They  regarded  me  with  awe — 

I  believe  they  thought  I  was  a  Peer.  [Laughter.]  I  trumped 
the  House  of  Commons  with  a  House  of  Lords.  [Renewed 
laughter.]  When  they  saw  the  House  of  Lords  card,  they 
extended  the  invitation  so  as  to  include  all  the  side  shows  in 
the  place  [loud  laughter  and  cheers]  and  I  can  assure  you  it 
was  then  from  my  heart  I  thanked  Heaven  that  we  had  a  House 
of  Lords.  [Laughter.] 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  say  anything  about  that  particular 
assembly  that  is  not  of  a  controversial  nature,  and  of  course 
I  recognize  here  that  there  are  some  who  belong  to  this  or 
that  party,  and  probably  some  who  don't  care  about  both 
parties  put  together.  But  I  will  say  this  ;  I  was  once  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Old  Kent  Road  [laughter]  when  a  friend 
of  mine  was  denouncing  the  House  of  Lords,  and  he  asked  a 
London  audience  a  question — you  should  never  do  that ;  he 
said,  ”  What  good  purpose  is  there  served  by  these  good 
people  ?  ”  and  a  voice  came,  ”  Well,  governor,  it  keeps  them 
out  of  the  public-house.”  [Loud  laughter  and  cheers.]  I 
think  there  you  have  a  sidehght  not  only  on  that  institution, 
but  also  on  the  great  temperance  problem,  which  puzzles 
many  of  us.  [Laughter.]  As  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
we  of  course  know  that  we  owe  both  Assembhes,  but  chiefly 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  the  ahen  immigrant  Simon  de 
Montfort.  He  took  very  early  in  hfe  to  our  Parliamentary 
and  political  methods,  for  it  is  on  record  that  the  King  called 
him  a  traitor  on  one  occasion  and  he  called  the  King  a  har, 
and  those  words — ”  traitor  ”  and  ”  liar  ” — have  been  bandied 
about  in  British  politics  ever  since.  [Laughter.]  We  look 
on  the  House  of  Commons,  and  also  on  the  House  of  Lords,  as 
raw  material  for  our  particular  industry  ;  we  hsten  to  their 
debates,  take  down  the  oratory  more  or  less  correctly,  dress 
it  up,  and  turn  it  into  a  manufactured  or  partly  manufactured 
article  which  is  fit  for  the  market. 

There  has  always  been  a  good  understanding  between 
the  Press  and  Parliament,  and  I  hope  it  may  always  be  the 
case.  I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  connecting  with  the  toast 
Lord  Castletown  for  the  House  of  Lords.  Whether  he  will 
confirm  what  the  young  lady  said  at  Ashford  to-day  is  more 
than  I  can  tell.  I  don’t  say  he  was  one  of  the  noble  Lords 
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who  called  there  yesterday  ;  evidently  some  of  the  noble 
Lords  had  been  there  and  had  made  a  good  impression.  Mr. 
T.  P.  O’Connor,  who  is  to  respond  for  the  House  of  Commons, 
I  need  hardly  mention  here  ;  he  is  not  only  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  we  are  pleased  to  know  that  he  is  a 
journalist.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  journalism  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Commons  at  the  present  time.  Indeed,  it  is  an 
open  question  whether  there  is  the  more  journalism  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  or  statesmanship  in  the  Press  Gallery  to-day. 
[Laughter.]  I  will  not  attempt  to  settle  it.  I  have  the  utmost 
pleasure  in  asking  you  to  drink  the  toast  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  associated  with  the  names  of  Lord  Castletown  and 
Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor.  [Cheers.] 
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[Speech  delivered  October  17,  1910,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Liberal 
Christian  League  at  the  City  Temple.] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — I  have  been  invited  to  speak  on 
the  problem  of  destitution,  and  I  propose  to  make  no  pohtical 
speech ;  but  I  will  answer  any  question  if  the  Chairman  allows 
me  at  the  end  of  my  speech.  There  is  no  political  conviction  or 
political  action  of  mine  I  am  not  prepared  to  avow  in  answer 
to  any  question.  [Cheers.]  I  find  it  rather  difficult  during 
this  period  of  conferring  to  engage  in  an  ordinary  political  con¬ 
troversy.  [Laughter.]  My  task  is  all  the  more  difficult  as  I 
happen  to  be  one  of  the  negotiators.  You  may  have  observed 
that  I  thought  it  advisable  to  postpone  a  purely  pohtical 
engagement  which  I  had  undertaken  for  this  week.  I  may 
therefore  be  asked  how  it  comes  that  I  find  it  consistent  with 
that  position  to  deliver  such  an  address  as  I  propose  to  give 
to  you  to-night.  I  will  give  you  my  answer  to  that  question. 
This  meeting  has  been  summoned  by  a  body  which  contains 
men  of  all  political  sections.  I  have  every  intention  of  respect¬ 
ing  that  fact,  and,  although  there  may  be  men  and  women 
amongst  you  who  will  differ  from  what  I  say  either  by  way 
of  statement  or  suggestion,  I  think  you  will  find  that  I  have 
made  a  real  endeavour  to  present  the  problem  before  you  in 
a  way  which,  whilst  it  will  undoubtedly  excite  criticism  and 
controversy,  at  least  offends  no  party  prejudice  and  aims  at 
no  party  advantage. 

As  a  league  you  are  primarily  concerned  with  the  subject 
of  destitution  amongst  the  masses  of  the  people.  That  is  the 
topic  I  propose  to  dwell  upon  to-night.  I  mean  to  examine 
it  as  it  ought  to  be  examined,  quite  frankly  and  fearlessly,  but 
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without  any  taint  of  partisan  motive.  The  great  unrest 
amongst  the  people  in  all  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world 
is  beginning  to  attract  special  attention.  Humanity  is  like 
the  sea — it  is  never  quite  free  from  movement,  but  there  are 
periods  of  comparative  calm  and  others  of  turbulence  and 
violent  disturbance.  Everything  points  to  the  fact  that  the 
storm  cone  has  been  hoisted  and  that  we  are  in  for  a  period 
of  tempests.  What  is  the  cause  of  these  disturbances  ?  It  is 
idle  to  seek  an  explanation  in  any  condition  of  things  which 
is  peculiar  to  one  country.  Tariff  Reformers  account  for  this 
discontent  by  saying  it  is  attributable  to  our  fiscal  system, 
and  that  once  we  copy  Continental  ideas  and  adopt  Protection 
our  troubles  will  be  at  an  end.  On  the  other  hand,  I  notice 
that  extreme  Free-traders  seem  inclined  to  ascribe  the  troubles 
on  the  Caitinent  to  the  excessive  dearness  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  which  is  the  inevitable  result  of  high  tariffs.  The  answer 
to  both  is  that  the  causes  must  be  deeper  and  must  be  more 
universal ;  for  the  area  of  disturbance  extends  from  the  East 
to  the  West.  You  have  it  in  Portugal,  in  Germany,  in  France, 
in  Austria,  in  Russia,  Italy,  the  United  States  of  America,  all 
of  which  are  highly-protected  countries.  You  have  also  got 
it  in  the  North  of  England,  in  South  Wales,  and  in  Scotland 
under  the  Free  Trade  banner.  The  only  point  the  Free-trader 
is  entitled  to  make  as  against  his  Protectionist  antagonist  is 
that  there  are  no  bread  riots  here  and  that  the  troubles  abroad 
are  altogether  more  acute — at  least,  if  you  can  judge  the  viru¬ 
lence  of  a  disease  by  the  temperature  of  the  patient.  The 
Free-trader  contends  that,  if  his  system  has  not  eradicated  the 
disease,  it  assumes  at  least  a  milder  form  where  the  patient  has 
been  inoculated  with  the  Free  Trade  vaccine.  [Cheers.]  Still 
the  fact  remains  that  the  disturbances  have  spread  over  Pro¬ 
tectionist  and  Free  Trade  countries  alike.  We  must  therefore 
search  out  other  explanations  than  fiscal  ones. 

Within  the  last  few  days  there  appeared  in  the  Westminster 
Gazette  a  very  remarkable  contribution  from  an  able  corre¬ 
spondent  in  the  North  of  England.  I  observe  in  the  weekly 
papers  that  this  article  has  attracted  the  attention  which 
it  certainly  deserves.  This  very  well  informed  correspondent 
explains  the  unrest  amongst  the  workmen  in  that  part  of 
England  by  attributing  it  to  the  general  discontent  which  the 
workman  feels  with  his  lot,  and  by  the  fact  that  he  is  given 
more  and  more  to  reflect  upon  the  contrast  between  his  own 
hard,  grey  life  and  that  of  others  more  favoured,  although  not 
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more  meritorious,  members  of  society.  Now,  it  is  no  use 
getting  angry  with  those  who  are  in  this  frame  of  mind,  or  even 
with  those  who,  it  is  supposed,  are  responsible  for  creating 
that  impression  on  their  minds.  You  may  depend  upon  it 
that,  unless  there  is  some  real  basis  for  this  grievance,  it  will 
soon  dissolve  and  evaporate.  But  if  there  is,  then  to  ignore 
and  neglect  the  real  source  of  trouble  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
soon  exhaust  itself  would  be  an  act  of  supreme  unwisdom. 
What  we  have  got  to  do  is  boldly  and  courageously  to  answer 
the  question  which  our  more  unfortunate  fellow-citizens  have 
a  right  to  ask  us.  Are  you  sure  that  there  is  no  real  justifi¬ 
cation  for  the  discontent  amongst  the  masses  ?  Let  us  examine 
it,  as  far  as  we  possibly  can,  without  passion  or  partisan  bias. 

When  you  come  to  consider  the  momentous  prospect  which 
seems  to  be  opening  out  before  us  there  is  one  fact  which  is 
full  of  hope,  as  far  as  this  country  is  concerned.  Both  parties 
admit  the  salient  facts ;  neither  party  is  satisfied  with  present 
conditions  ;  and  they  are  agreed  in  this,  at  any  rate — that 
those  conditions  stand  in  urgent  need  of  mending.  The 
presence  of  a  mass  of  remediable  poverty  is  common  ground 
to  both  parties ;  there  is  no  recognizable  section  in  this  country 
who  now  contend  that  all  is  well ;  there  is  no  section  of  any 
consequence  will  contend  that  the  State  cannot  assist  effec¬ 
tively  in  putting  things  right. 

I  am  not  a  Tariff  Reformer  [laughter] ;  all  the  same,  I 
recognize  that  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  historic  agitation  has  ren¬ 
dered  one  outstanding  service  to  the  cause  of  the  masses.  It 
has  helped  to  call  attention  to  a  number  of  real  crying  evils 
festering  amongst  us,  the  existence  of  which  the  governing 
classes  in  this  country  were  ignorant  of  or  overlooked.  We 
had  all  got  into  the  habit  of  passing  by  on  the  other  side.  You 
will  only  have  to  look  at  the  five  or  six  main  propositions 
which  underlie  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  great  appeal  in  order  to 
realize  that  nothing  can  quite  remain  the  same  once  those 
propositions  are  thoroughly  accepted  by  a  great  political  party. 
What  is  the  first  proposition  ?  That  this  is  the  most  powerful 
Empire  under  the  sun.  What  is  the  second  ?  That  Great 
Britain  is  the  heart  of  this  Empire  ;  strong,  powerful,  rich 
enough  to  send  even  more  of  its  blood  to  the  remotest  member 
of  this  huge  body,  for  he  would  tax  us  even  further  for  the 
enrichment  of  the  Colonies  ;  and  in  his  view — sincere  and 
genuine — we  can  bear  it.  But  what  is  the  third  proposition  ? 
That  in  the  affluent  centre  of  this  potent  Empire  there  is  a 
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vast  multitude  of  industrious  men,  women,  and  children  for 
whom  the  earning  of  a  comfortable  living,  and  often  of  a  bare 
subsistence,  is  difficult  and  precarious.  What  is  the  fourth  ? 
That  to  alter  this  state  of  things  needs  drastic  and  far-reaching 
changes.  He  suggests  a  complete  revolution  in  our  commercial 
system.  What  are  the  fifth  and  sixth  ?  They  are  so  impor¬ 
tant,  when  you  come  to  consider  remedies,  that  I  invite  your 
special  notice  to  these  propositions.  The  fifth  is  that  the  fact 
of  such  a  sweeping  change,  involving  losses  and  injury  to  the 
fortune  of  individuals,  ought  to  be  no  barrier  to  its  immediate 
adoption,  since  the  well-being  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
would  thereby  be  secured.  This  proposition  is  so  important, 
inasmuch  as  every  reformer  knows  full  well  that  the  greatest 
obstacle  of  all  in  the  path  of  reform  is  the  existence  of  so 
many  vested  interests  whose  roots  have  struck  deep  into  the 
existing  order.  There  are  undoubtedly  trades  and  businesses 
that  have  a  vested  interest  in  our  present  commercial  system. 
To  alter  it  must  necessarily  bring  ruin  on  them,  whatever 
the  effect  might  be  on  the  rest  of  the  country.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  ignores  them  entirely  as  an  item  even  for  consideration, 
let  alone  compensation,  in  his  suggested  reform.  The  sixth 
proposition  is  that  the  time  has  come  for  seeking  a  remedy, 
not  in  volimtary  effort,  but  in  bold  and  comprehensive  action 
on  the  part  of  the  State. 

If  you  will  only  analyse  these  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Tariff  Reform  campaign  and  turn  them  over  in  your  minds, 
you  cannot  but  realize  the  magnitude  of  the  work  which  has 
already  been  accomplished  by  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  dramatic 
move.  He  has  committed  the  party  which,  by  temperament, 
tradition,  and  interest,  is  opposed  to  great  changes — he  has 
committed  it  to  propositions  which  social  reformers  of  other 
schools  of  thought  have  hitherto  in  vain  sought  to  convert 
them  to  a  recognition  of,  and  the  consequences  of  such  a  con¬ 
version  no  man  can  now  predict.  All  I  can  say  with  confidence 
is  that  it  opens  out  a  prospect  which  is  full  of  hope  for  those 
who  wish  well  to  the  wretched  and  those  who  walk  in  despair. 
But  I  am  not  so  sure  that  the  knowledge  that  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  principles  could  not  end  with  the  imposition  of  a  tariff 
is  not  the  main  reason  why  some  of  the  more  prescient  Conser¬ 
vatives  shrank  from  joining  him  in  his  raging  and  tearing 
propaganda.  It  will  tear  up  a  good  deal  more  than  its  advo¬ 
cates  ever  dreamt  of  when  they  started  it.  [Cheers.] 

After  these  essential  facts  have  been,  to  use  a  legal  phrase. 
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admitted  on  the  pleadings  of  the  two  great  rival  parties  in  the 
State,  there  seems  to  be  no  need  of  further  evidence.  Still, 
it  is  just  as  well  to  give  a  few  striking  facts,  in  order  to  drive 
these  admissions  home  to  the  conscience  of  the  jury.  Al¬ 
though  I  had  observed  a  good  deal  of  poverty  in  my  walk 
through  life,  and  although  I  had  read  a  good  deal  about  poverty, 

I  confess  I  never  quite  realized  its  poignancy  until  I  came  to 
administer  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act.  I  found  then  what 
an  appalling  mass  of  respectable,  independent,  proud  misery 
existed  amongst  us.  Cases,  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
the  City  Temple,  where  poor  women,  old  and  worn,  after 
honest, industrious  lives,  extending  over  seventy  years,  were  still 
working  away  through  the  livelong  day,  starting  early,  resting 
late,  to  earn  a  wretched  pittance,  which  just  saved  them  from 
starvation, but  never  lifted  them  above  privation,  earning  6s. 
and  ys.  a  week  by  needlework  on  the  garments  of  those  who 
in  an  idle  hour  will  spend  more  on  frivolity  than  these  poor 
people  would  earn  in  three  years  of  toil — paid  but  6s.  or  ys. 
a  week  for  endless  labour,  parting  with  gs.  6d.  of  it  for  rent, 
as  they  were  obliged  to  live  somewhere  within  the  ambit  of 
work,  the  remaining  2s.  6d.  or  gs.  6d.  having  to  provide  food 
and  raiment  to  keep  the  poor  human  machine  from  stopping 
for  ever.  These  are  the  tales  borne  in  to  me  by  the  stern, 
matter-of-fact,  although,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  sympathetic 
Government  officials  who  administer  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act. 

Let  us  take  one  other  fact.  You  have  read,  I  have  no 
doubt  many  of  you,  Mr.  Seebohm  Rowntree’s  wonderful 
study  of  Poverty  in  town  life.  You  know  with  what  labori¬ 
ous  and  arduous  care  it  was  compiled  ;  how  he  investigated 
the  condition  of  every  family  in  the  city  of  York  ;  how  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  large  proportion  of  the  population  lived  on 
means  which  were  inadequate  to  provide  them  with  sufficient 
food  to  build  up  and  sustain  strength ;  how  he  foimd  that 
the  physical  condition  of  something  like  8o  per  cent,  of  the 
children  in  the  working-class  districts  was  under  the  average 
standard ;  and  how  in  the  poorer  districts  more  than  half 
these  poor  little  wretches  presented  a  pathetic  spectacle, 
showing  the  hard  conditions  against  which  they  were  struggling 
■ — puny  and  feeble  bodies,  insufficiently  clad,  quite  evidently 
insufficiently  fed,  bearing  every  sign  of  privation  and  neglect. 

Much  more  could  I  give  you  to  demonstrate  that  a  large 
mass  of  the  population  in  this  the  richest  country  in  the  world 
are  living  lives  well  within  the  area  of  poverty  and  bordering 
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on  the  frontiers  of  destitution  and  despair.  As  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  this  is  a  condition  of  things  that  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  this  country.  On  the  contrary,  the  high  prices 
of  food,  which  are  the  direct  result  of  taxes  levied  on  the 
necessaries  of  life,  make  things  much  worse  in  Continental 
countries.  A  gentleman  who  has  just  returned  from  France 
assures  me  that  the  great  railway  strike,  which  for  the  time 
being  threatened  France  with  social  and  industrial  disaster, 
was  the  outcome  of  revolt  against  the  sudden  and  alarming 
rise  which  has  taken  place  recently  in  the  prices  of  food  in  that 
country.  This  was  inevitable,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the 
French  harvests  and  the  heavy  tax  imposed  on  the  import 
of  foreign  wheat  and  breadstuffs.  The  French  papers  have 
actually  been  discussing  a  project  for  fixing  the  price  of  food 
by  Act  of  Parhament.  Still,  it  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that 
our  country,  in  spite  of  its  enormous  wealth,  is  not  free  from 
the  grinding  poverty  and  destitution  which  I  have  described. 
And  there  is  this  additional  fact  which  we  cannot  overlook — 
ours  is  a  hard  climate  for  poverty.  In  the  warm  and  bright 
climates  of  the  South,  less  food,  less  clothing,  less  shelter  are 
needed.  There  the  sun  is  the  luxury  of  the  unemployed  ;  one 
is  less  sorry  for  the  tattered  wretch  who  slumbers  with  empty 
pockets  in  the  balmy  shade  than  for  the  careworn  peasant  who 
toils  for  a  full,  if  frugal,  meal  under  the  scorching  rays  of  the 
Southern  sun  ;  but  fogs  and  damp  and  frost  are  cruel  on  rags 
and  wretchedness.  This  is  a  torturing  climate  for  destitution. 

Now,  that  is  one  side  of  the  picture  ;  let  me  give  you 
another. 

We  have  recently  had  a  great  agitation  in  this  country 
over  the  filhng  up  of  some  land  forms  under  the  1909  Budget. 
All  the  Press  hooters  have  been  sounding  in  the  stillness  of  the 
dull  season  a  note  of  indignation  which  was  perfectly  deafening. 
What  has  it  been  all  about  ?  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  my  land  taxes  ;  it  would  not  be  relevant, 
and  it  would  hardly  be  right  at  such  a  Conference  as  this  ; 
but  it  is  rather  germane  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the 
grievance.  A  certain  number  of  people  in  this  country  who 
are  owners  of  property  were  asked  to  supply  a  few  details  as 
to  the  area,  the  locality,  and  the  value  of  those  properties, 
and  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  let.  Many 
of  them  have  told  me  that  it  took  them  about  ten  minutes  to 
fill  up  the  form.  A  number  of  large  land-owners  complain 
that,  employing  their  agents  and  all  their  clerks  and  surveyors 
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at  full  time,  they  cannot,  even  in  two  months,  fill  up  the  forms 
in  respect  of  their  property.  Their  estates  are  so  large  that 
it  takes  over  6o  days  to  write  out  the  barest  outlines  of  their 
dimensions  and  locality.  You  have  only  to  contrast  that 
with  the  stories  I  have  told  you  about  the  poverty  of  men  and 
women,  just  as  meritorious  as  these  others  whose  affluence  is 
so  burdensome,  in  order  to  find  some  sort  of  explanation  of 
these  tremors  of  the  earth  which  seem  to  menace  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  society.  [Cheers.] 

So  much  for  real  property  ;  what  about  property  as  a 
whole,  real  and  personal  ?  I  have  had  during  the  last  two 
years  to  look  into  the  death  duties  pretty  closely,  and  I  find 
that  out  of  420,000  adults  that  die  in  the  course  of  a  year 
five-sixths  own  no  property  which  it  is  worth  any  one’s  while 
securing  a  Government  certificate  for — a  few  articles  of  cheap 
clothing  and  perhaps  a  little  furniture,  which  would  hardly 
pay  the  rent  if  it  were  sold  by  a  broker’s  man.  Out  of 
£300,000,000  that  passes  annually  at  death  about  half  belongs 
to  something  under  2,000  persons.  Had  the  350,000  who 
died  in  poverty  led  lives  of  indolence  and  thriftlessness  and 
extravagance  ?  And  had  the  2,000,  who  owned  between  them 
nearly  £150,000,000 — had  they  pursued  a  career  of  industry, 
toil,  and  frugality  ?  Everybody  knows  that  that  is  not  the 
case.  It  is  facts  such  as  these  that  account  for  the  murmur- 
ings  in  the  heart  of  Britain,  which  betoken  the  presence  of 
some  organic  disease  in  her  system.  [Hear,  hear.] 

I  saw  it  suggested  by  one  able  writer  that  most  of  the 
destitution  that  prevails  was  traceable  to  thriftlessness  and 
waste  amongst  the  wage-earning  classes.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  gentleman  who  wrote  that  article  ever  tried  his 
hand  at  keeping  a  family  and  saving  up  on  215.  a  week.  Mr. 
Rowntree  gives  a  case  of  a  family  where  that  was  attempted ; 
a  hard-working,  sober  husband,  with  an  exceptionally  tidy  and 
resourceful  little  wife  ;  she  had  to  maintain  a  family  of  three 
children.  In  addition  to  that  she  put  by  something  for  a 
rainy  day,  in  the  shape  of  a  small  weekly  insurance  premium, 
a  deposit  at  the  clothing  club,  and  a  weekly  payment  in 
a  sick-club.  The  sum  she  spent  on  food  amounted  to 
less,  by  4s.  6d.  a  week,  than  was  necessary  in  order  to 
feed  her  husband,  herself,  and  her  children  on  workhouse 
fare  ;  and  even  then  she  had  nothing  left  for  clothing,  and 
whenever  any  new  garments  were  needed  for  the  family 
she  had  generally  to  trench  upon  the  weekly  allowance  for 
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food.  I  do  not  say  that  there  is  not  a  good  deal  of  misery 
created  owing  to  bad  housekeeping,  and  that  much  could  not 
be  accomplished  if  more  attention  were  paid  to  training  women 
for  this  all-important  task.  I  am  sure  it  could  ;  but  we  must 
take  human  nature  as  it  is,  and  demand  a  standard  which  the 
average  man  and  woman  can  conform  to. 

But  is  this  the  only  waste  that  ought  to  be  looked  into  ? 
I  might  indicate  to  you  two  or  three  directions  in  which  social 
reformers  could  profitably  inquire  into  the  wasteful  and 
extravagant  expenditure  of  our  country’s  resources  which 
tends  to  depress  the  standard  of  living  for  the  rest  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Take  the  money  which  is  spent  upon  armaments, 
both  in  this  and  in  other  countries.  The  civilized  countries 
of  the  world  are  spending  nearly  £500,000,000  a  year  upon  the 
machinery  of  war.  In  addition  to  that,  they  are  withdravdng 
from  useful  and  productive  labour  some  of  the  best  brains, 
some  of  the  most  effective  and  skilled  labour  in  their  respective 
countries.  Let  us  come  to  our  own  country.  I  wish  to  have 
no  misconception  as  to  what  I  mean  here.  As  long  as  other 
countries  spend  large  sums  of  money  on  the  weapons  of  offence 
they  are  an  undoubted  menace  to  us  and  to  our  Empire.  We 
must  defend  the  integrity  and  independence  of  these  islands 
and  the  greatness  of  our  position  in  the  world  at  all  costs. 
Therefore,  whatever  is  accomplished  in  the  way  of  reducing 
armaments  ought  to  be  brought  about  by  international  under¬ 
standing,  which  would  leave  us  secure  whilst  depriving  us,  as 
well  as  all  other  countries,  of  the  power  to  inflict  injury  on  our 
neighbours.  My  concern  now  is  simply  to  point  out  the 
gigantic  waste  which  is  involved  in  this  expenditure  on  prepara¬ 
tions  for  human  slaughter.  In  this  country  our  annual  bill 
for  armaments  is  something  like  £70,000,000  ;  that  is,  it  is 
costing  us  £8  for  every  household  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Were  this  burden  removed  Great  Britain  could  afford  to  pay 
every  member  of  the  wage-earning  classes  an  additional  4s. 
a  week,  without  interfering  in  the  slightest  degree  with  the 
profits  of  capital.  [Cheers.] 

I  would  point  out  another  great  source  of  waste,  and  that 
is  the  way  in  which  the  land  of  this  country  is  administered. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  producing  half  of  what  it  is  capable  of 
yielding.  One  reason  for  that  is  that  it  is  held  under  condi¬ 
tions  which  do  not  encourage  development ;  its  tenure,  which 
is  designed  for  a  totally  different  purpose,  that  of  securing  the 
maximum  of  power  to  the  land-owner,  is  so  precarious  that 
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capital,  which  requires  security,  is  not  encouraged.  The 
most  profitable  investment  of  capital  is  generally  that  which 
looks  for  its  reward  years  ahead.  That  class  of  expenditure 
is  discouraged  by  a  system  of  annual  tenancies,  which  makes 
it  doubtful  whether  the  man  who  puts  in  the  labour  and  risks 
his  capital  will  reap  the  full  reward  of  his  enterprise.  Another 
source  of  waste  in  connection  with  land  is  the  enormous  area 
of  the  land  of  England  which  is  practically  given  over  to  sport. 
In  all,  you  have  millions  of  acres  exclusively  devoted  to  game, 
much  of  it,  no  doubt,  fit  for  nothing  else.  A  good  deal  of  it 
is  well  adapted  for  agriculture  and  afforestation.  In  addition 
to  these  great  preserves,  in  some  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of 
this  country  you  will  find  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres 
where  the  crops  are  injured  and  their  value  damaged  by 
game  preservation.  When  you  come  to  the  land  around  the 
towns,  here  the  grievance  is  of  a  different  character.  You 
may  have  a  greater  waste  in  parsimony  than  in  prodigahty. 
That  is  the  way  the  land  around  our  towns  is  wasted ;  land 
which  might  be  giving  plenty  of  air  and  recreation  and  renewed 
health  and  vigour  to  the  workman  is  running  to  waste,  as  the 
millions  in  our  cities  are  crowded  into  unsightly  homes,  which 
would  soon  fill  with  gloom  the  brightest  and  stoutest  heart. 
Amongst  the  many  contrasts  which  a  rich  country  like  ours 
presents  between  the  condition  of  rich  and  poor  there  is  none 
more  striking  than  the  profligate  extravagance  with  which 
land  by  the  square  mile  is  thrown  away  upon  stags  and  phea¬ 
sants  and  partridges,  as  compared  with  the  miserly  greed 
with  which  it  is  doled  out  for  the  habitations  of  men,  women, 
and  children.  You  measure  the  former  by  the  square  mile; 
the  latter  is  given  out  by  the  yard,  and  even  by  the  foot.  The 
greatest  asset  of  a  country  is  a  virile  and  contented  population. 
This  you  will  never  get  until  the  land  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  our  great  towns  is  measured  out  on  a  more  generous  scale 
for  the  homes  of  our  people.  They  want,  as  a  necessity  of 
life,  plenty  of  hght,  plenty  of  air,  plenty  of  garden  space, 
which  provides  the  healthiest  and  the  most  productive  form 
of  recreation  which  any  man  can  enjoy.  I  am  not  against 
sport ;  I  only  want  to  extend  the  area  of  its  enjoyment,  A 
small  number  of  people  like  to  take  their  sport  in  the  form 
of  destroying  something  ;  the  vast  majority  prefer  cultivation 
to  destruction.  Some  like  blood  ;  others  prefer  bloom.  The 
former  is  considered  a  more  high-class  taste ;  but  so  few  of 
us  can  afford  to  belong  to  that  exalted  order — they  must  be 
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content  with  such  humble  pleasures  as  flower  gardens  and 
vegetable  patches  and  fruit  bushes  can  afford  them.  In  the 
old  days  there  might  have  been  some  excuse  for  this  congestion 
of  housing  space — the  means  of  locomotion  were  so  inadequate 
that  men  had  to  crowd  together  within  the  smallest  compass  ; 
but  now,  with  electric  trams  and  a  general  development  of  our 
transport  system,  there  is  no  excuse  for  it.  A  pernicious 
system  which  had  its  excuse  in  the  exigencies  of  industrial 
life  is  now  perpetuated  through  pure  greed.  The  people  of 
this  country  ought  not  to  allow  avarice  and  selfish  niggard¬ 
liness  any  longer  to  stand  between  them  and  their  highest 
interests.  Every  good  farmer  knows  that  if  he  is  to  produce 
the  best  class  of  cattle  and  of  horses  on  his  holding  he  must 
look  after  their  feeding,  their  shelter,  and,  in  the  case  of  horses, 
their  training.  Why  should  men  and  women  have  less  thought 
and  attention  given  to  them  than  cattle  ?  Statesmanship  is, 
after  all,  farming  on  a  great  scale.  Mr.  Rowntree  points  out 
in  his  great  work  that  one  result  of  our  present  system  of  wages 
and  housing  is  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  recruits  that  come  up 
for  service  in  the  Army  are  rejected  as  unfit  because  of  their 
physical  inferiority.  You  apply  that  throughout  every  walk 
of  our  national  life,  and  you  see  what  an  enormous  loss  is 
entailed  on  the  nation  by  its  neglect  to  attend  to  questions 
which  affect  the  physical  and  the  mental  vitality  and  efficiency 
of  the  race. 

Another  source  of  waste  is  unemployment.  A  good  deal 
of  attention  has  been  devoted  recently  to  unemployment 
amongst  the  working  classes,  and  I  am  glad  of  that — next 
year  we  hope  to  produce  a  great  scheme  for  insuring  these 
classes  against  the  suffering  which  follows  from  lack  of  work — 
but  absolutely  no  thought  has  been  given  to  unemployment 
amongst  the  upper  classes.  This  is  just  as  grave  as  the  other, 
and  is  a  prolific  cause  of  unemployment  amongst  the  workmen. 
A  number  of  men  and  women  are  given  the  best  training  that 
money  can  afford,  their  physique  is  developed,  their  brains 
are  strengthened  and  disciplined  by  the  best  education,  and 
then,  after  they  have  spent  the  first  twenty  years,  the  first  third 
of  their  lives,  in  preparing  and  equipping  themselves  for  work, 
they  devote  themselves  to  a  life  of  idleness.  It  is  a  scandalous 
and  stupid  waste  of  first-class  material ;  and  the  worst  of  it 
is,  the  system  requires  that  they  should  choose  some  of  the 
best  men  whom  wealth  can  buy  to  assist  them  in  leading  this 
life  of  indolence  with  a  degree  of  luxurious  ease.  It  is  a 
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common  but  shallow  fallacy  that,  inasmuch  as  these  rich 
find  employment  for  and  pay  good  wages  to  those  who  person¬ 
ally  minister  to  their  comfort,  to  that  extent  they  are  render¬ 
ing  a  service  to  the  community.  Quite  the  reverse.  They 
are  withdrawing  a  large  number  of  capable  men  and  women 
from  useful  and  productive  work.  I  want  to  make  it  quite 
clear,  so  as  to  avoid  all  possibility  of  misrepresentation,  that 
I  am  not  referring  in  the  least  to  the  men  who  by  their  own 
brains  have  made  the  money  which  enables  them  to  purchase 
occasional  leisure.  There  is  no  more  hard-worked  class  of 
men  in  the  world  than  this.  I  refer  exclusively  to  the  idle 
rich.  There  is  a  larger  number  of  people  of  this  class  in  this 
country  than  probably  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
You  will  find  them  in  London  clubs,  or  in  the  country  walking 
about  with  guns  on  their  shoulders  and  dogs  at  their  heels  ; 
or  upon  golf-courses ;  or  tearing  along  country  roads  at 
perilous  speeds — not  seeking  to  recharge  exhausted  nerve- 
cells  spent  in  useful  labour,  but  as  the  serious  occupation  of 
their  lives.  If  you  want  to  realize  what  a  serious  charge  they 
impose  upon  the  community  I  will  put  it  in  this  way.  If  you 
take  these  men,  with  their  families  and  with  their  very  large 
body  of  retainers,  you  will  find  that  they  account  for  some¬ 
thing  like  two  millions  of  the  population  of  this  country.  It 
is  exactly  as  if  the  great  commercial  and  industrial  cities  of 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow  were  converted  into  great 
privileged  communities  in  which  no  man  was  expected  to 
engage  in  any  productive  or  profitable  enterprise,  where  the 
sole  business  of  one  set  of  citizens  was  to  enjoy  themselves 
and  of  the  rest  of  the  citizens  to  help  them  to  do  so  ;  allow¬ 
ances  running  up  to  scores  of  thousands  a  year  being  made 
to  some  of  the  citizens,  and  running  down  the  scale  until  the 
lowest  of  them  received  a  remittance  which  was  three  times 
as  large  as  that  of  the  average  wage  in  this  country.  Can  you 
think  of  anything  more  wasteful,  more  burdensome  to  the 
community,  more  unintelhgent  than  a  system  of  that  kind  ? 
And  yet  that  fairly  describes  the  system  under  which  we  live 
in  this  country,  where  a  very  numerous  class  of  the  population, 
without  labour,  still  live  lives  of  luxurious  indulgence,  and  a 
great  multitude  of  others  live  lives  of  arduous  toil  without 
earning  sufficient  food  and  raiment  or  repose.  Believe  me, 
there  is  too  large  a  free  fist  in  this  country,  and  it  cannot  afford 
it.  [Cheers.] 

I  have  recently  had  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  affairs 
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of  the  Sudan,  in  connection  with  some  projects  which  have 
been  mooted  for  irrigation  and  development  in  that  wonderful 
country.  I  will  tell  you  what  the  problem  is  in  that  country — 
you  may  know  it  already.  Here  you  have  got  a  great,  broad, 
rich  river  upon  which  both  the  Sudan  and  Egypt  depend  for 
their  fertility  ;  there  is  enough  water  in  it  to  irrigate  and 
fertilize  both  countries,  and  every  part  of  both  countries  ;  but 
if,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  water  is  wasted  in  the  upper 
regions,  the  whole  land  suffers  sterility  and  famine.  There  is 
a  large  area  in  the  upper  Sudan  where  the  water  has  been 
absorbed  by  one  tract  of  country,  which,  by  this  process,  has 
been  converted  into  a  morass,  breeding  nothing  but  pestilence. 
Properly  and  fairly  husbanded,  distributed,  and  used,  there 
is  enough  to  fertilize  the  most  barren  valley  and  to  make  the 
whole  wilderness  blossom  like  the  rose.  Even  then  there 
would  be  some  who  would  do  better  than  others — the  land 
which  may  have  fallen  to  their  lot  may  have  more  bounteous 
quahties,  or  its  cultivators  may  be  better  fitted  to  make  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  what  they  have  got.  Some  inequalities  would 
remain  ;  and  rightly  so.  But  whilst  some  would  thus  have 
a  surplus,  all  would  be  blessed  with  abundance.  That  repre¬ 
sents  the  problem  of  civilization,  not  merely  in  this  country, 
but  in  all  lands.  Some  men  get  their  fair  share  of  wealth  in 
a  land  and  no  more — sometimes  the  streams  of  wealth  overflow 
to  waste  over  some  favoured  regions,  often  producing  a  morass 
which  poisons  the  social  atmosphere  ;  many  have  to  depend 
on  a  httle  trickling  runlet  which  quickly  evaporates  with 
every  commercial  or  industrial  drought ;  sometimes  you  have 
masses  of  men  and  women  whom  the  flood  at  its  height  barely 
reaches,  and  you  then  witness  parched  specimens  of  humanity, 
withered,  hardened  in  misery,  living  in  a  desert  where  even 
the  well  of  tears  has  long  ago  run  dry.  [Hear,  hear.] 

What  is  to  be  done  ?  Once  more  I  agree  with  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  that,  whatever  is  done,  the  remedy  must  be  a  bold 
one.  Our  efforts  hitherto  have  been  too  timid,  too  nervous, 
achieving  no  great  aim.  Before  we  succeed  in  remedying  one 
evil,  fresh  ones  crop  up.  We  are  hopelessly  in  arrear.  The 
problem  has  to  be  considered  on  a  great  scale.  The  time  has 
come  for  a  thorough  overhauling  of  our  national  and  Imperial 
conditions.  That  time  comes  in  every  enterprise — commercial, 
national,  and  religious;  and  woe  be  to  the  generation  that 
lacks  the  courage  to  undertake  the  task.  I  believe  the  masses 
of  the  people  are  ready  for  great  things  ;  nay,  they  are  expect- 
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ing  them.  Sometimes  I  have  the  pleasure  of  motoring  through 
the  Welsh  mountains  with  men  who  know  something  of  prac¬ 
tical  science,  and  I  notice  there  is  nothing  that  grieves  them 
more  than  to  witness  a  powerful  mountain  stream,  rushing 
in  wild  fury  down  hills  and  precipices,  tearing  itself  in  its 
frenzied  hurry  to  escape  from  its  bleak  surroundings,  doing 
nothing,  effecting  nothing  on  its  way,  occasionally  turning  a 
half-rotten  mill-wheel,  which  has  long  ceased  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  valley,  grinding  no  corn  to  feed  the  people  dwelling 
on  its  banks,  setting  no  machinery  in  motion  to  light  up  the 
gloom  of  their  homes.  That  is  a  parable  of  the  feeling  that 
comes  over  all  men  who  have  devoted  their  energies  to  accom¬ 
plishing  something  in  the  public  life  of  this  country,  and 
especially  to  attempting  something  that  will  improve  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  people.  It  disheartens  them  to  witness  some 
great  sweeping  burst  of  popular  enthusiasm,  rushing  along, 
irresistible,  inspiring,  majestic,  and  all  spent  on  some  trivial 
purpose  or  project,  which,  even  if  accomplished,  would  not 
advance  humanity  one  furlong  along  the  road  that  leads  to¬ 
wards  the  dawn.  My  counsel  to  the  people  would  be  this — 
let  them  enlarge  the  purpose  of  their  politics  and,  having  done 
so,  let  them  adhere  to  that  purpose  with  unswerving  resolve 
through  all  difficulties  and  discouragements  imtil  their  redemp¬ 
tion  is  accomplished,  [Prolonged  cheers.] 
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THE  SWOOPING  ROBBER  BIRD 

[Speech  delivered  August  7,  1909,  at  a  political  meeting  held 
at  Bowood  Park  (the  Marquess’s  Wiltshire  seat).] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — We  are  meeting  here  to  promote 
the  Unionist  cause  in  this  part  of  England,  and  more  parti¬ 
cularly  to  promote  the  candidature  of  those  who  are  going 
to  stand  in  defence  of  the  Unionist  cause  in  the  different 
divisions  of  this  county.  We  may  comfort  ourselves  by  the 
thought  that  we  are  not  sending  out  those  gentlemen  on  a 
forlorn  hope.  [Hear,  hear.]  We  are  asking  them  to  recon¬ 
quer  positions  which  Unionists  have  already  held  and  which 
we  mean  to  hold  again.  [Cheers.]  I  am  much  mistaken  if 
the  electors,  whose  defection  we  regretted  so  much  when  the 
country  was  last  appealed  to,  have  not  by  this  time  seen  the 
error  of  their  ways.  [Hear,  hear.] 

A  good  many  of  them  must  have  begun  to  compare  the 
expectations  which  were  held  out  to  them  by  the  Radical 
party  with  the  manner  in  which  those  expectations  have  been 
fulfilled.  [Hear,  hear.]  They  were  gravely  misled  on  two 
points.  In  the  first  place  the  country  was  promised,  under 
the  new  dispensation,  liberty  of  speech  in  Parhament ;  but 
there  has  never  been  a  time  when  less  liberty  of  speech  has 
been  permitted.  [Hear,  hear.]  We  were  told  also  that  the 
Radical  Government  was  going  to  be  an  economical  Govern¬ 
ment.  That  expectation  was  based  upon  some  vague  and 
shadowy  ideas  that  all  the  sections  of  the  earth  were  going 
to  form  a  league  of  peace  and  that  we  should  be  in  a  position 
to  diminish  those  precautions  which  we  had  always  regarded 
as  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  Empire ;  and  upon  the 
strength  of  that  the  Government  began  by  cutting  down  the 
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Regular  Army  to  a  very  dangerous  extent  and  by  abandoning 
that  programme  of  shipbuilding  which  they  had  inherited 
from  the  Unionist  Government. 

The  result  is  that  we  find  ourselves  now  no  longer 
enjoying  that  superiority  of  strength  over  a  combination  of 
two  Powers  to  which  we  formerly  looked,  but  barely  able  to 
hold  our  ow'n  against  a  single  foreign  Power  in  the  competition 
for  naval  supremacy.  At  last,  thanks  to  the  persistence  of 
Unionists,  we  have  got  the  Government  to  repent,  to  the  extent 
that  they  have  undertaken  to  build  those  four  extra  Dread¬ 
noughts  for  which  Unionists  fought  so  hard  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Session.  [Hear,  hear.] 

Then  we  were  told  on  Radical  platforms  that  it  was  the 
House  of  Lords  that  prevented  the  country  from  obtaining  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  Temperance  question. 
[A  laugh.]  The  House  of  Lords  rejected  the  Licensing  Bill 
last  year,  and  I  do  not  think  the  country  greatly  regretted 
it.  [Cheers.]  It  was  a  Bill  which  did  very  little,  if  anything, 
to  prevent  drunkenness  [hear,  hear],  which  did  not  deal 
satisfactorily  with  the  question  of  clubs,  but  which,  on  the 
other  hand,  imposed  crushing  penalties  upon  a  legitimate 
trade,  and  which  placed  both  the  trade  and  the  consumers 
of  alcoholic  liquors  at  the  mercy  of  a  triumvirate — not  a  Court 
of  law  improvized  for  the  purpose — from  which  there  was  no 
appeal  whatever.  When  the  Licensing  Bill  was  thrown  out 
the  trade  was  warned  that  swift  retribution  would  follow,  and 
the  threat,  as  you  are  doubtless  aware,  is  being  made  good 
in  the  licensing  clauses  of  the  Finance  Bill.  With  regard  to 
the  Budget,  it  is  undergoing  a  good  many  changes,  and  we  maj^ 
still  hope  that  it  will  emerge  from  the  House  of  Commons  a 
better  Bill  than  when  it  was  first  introduced. 

But  it  is  fairly  open  to  criticism  as  a  kind  of  hotch-potch 
of  measures  designed  apparently  for  the  double  purpose  of 
paying  off  old  scores  and  to  supply  funds  to  meet  the  many 
extravagant  ventures  in  which  his  Majesty’s  Government 
proposes  to  engage.  [Hear,  hear.]  Now,  there  is  a  common 
feature  in  all  these  proposals — that  of  appearing  to  be  animated 
by  a  violent  hostility  to  capital.  What  is  capital  ?  Capital  is 
surely  wealth  which  is  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  certain  in¬ 
dividuals  owing  to  their  own  thrift  and  intelligence,  or  owing  to 
the  thrift  and  intelligence  of  those  who  have  gone  before  them. 
[Hear,  hear.]  It  is  a  great  fund,  which  is  always  waiting  for 
an  outlet  for  investment — a  fund  without  which  the’industry. 
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the  strength,  the  intelligence  of  our  workpeople  cannot  be 
turned  to  good  account.  [Hear,  hear.]  Now,  when  I  ask  you 
to  hesitate  before  you  tax  capital  too  heavily,  some  one  will 
perhaps  say,  “  Lord  Lansdowne  wishes  wealth  to  escape  taxa¬ 
tion.”  I  wish  nothing  of  the  kind.  [Cheers.]  I  want  to 
make  myself  quite  clear  as  to  what  I  mean  by  drawing  a 
distinction  between  the  taxation  of  wealth  and  the  taxation 
of  capital. 

Is  it  not  one  thing  to  say  to  a  man,  “  You  have  got 
lands,  you  have  got  securities,  you  have  got  minerals ; 
they  bring  you  in  ever  so  much  wealth,  and  of  that  wealth 
we  claim  that  the  State  shall  have  its  share  ”  ?  That  is  one 
thing.  But  is  it  not  quite  a  different  thing  to  say  to  the  same 
man  at  certain  intervals,  “  We  shall  come  down  upon  you, 
and  we  shall  take  away  from  you  a  part  of  your  land,  or  of 
your  securities,  or  of  your  minerals,  or  the  estimated  value 
of  those  things  ”  ?  If  you  will  consider  the  matter,  I  am  sure 
you  will  see  the  difference.  If  you  merely  tax  a  man  upon 
the  actual  wealth  which  goes  into  his  pocket  year  by  year, 
you  are  taking  toU  off  him  to  an  extent  which  you  can  deter¬ 
mine  with  absolute  accuracy ;  you  know  exactly  where  5mu 
are.  If  his  wealth  increases  you  can  take  more  from  him 
next  year.  But  if  you  go  to  a  man  and  take  part  of  his  capital 
away,  then  you  pass  from  the  region  of  facts  into  the  region 
of  conjecture.  You  have  to  value  his  capital;  you  have  to 
make  the  best  guess  you  can  as  to  what  the  value  of  his  property 
is;  and  should  it  come  to  pass,  let  us  say,  that  the  land  or 
minerals  faU  in  value  in  two  or  three  years  afterwards,  you 
cannot  remedy  the  mistake  ;  you  have  already  taxed  the  man 
on  an  unfair  and  unjust  basis. 

This  system  of  taxing  capital  is  not,  of  course,  entirely 
new,  but  it  has  never  been  resorted  to  in  the  history  of  this 
country  to  anything  like  the  extent  to  which  it  is  being  resorted 
to  in  the  Budget  we  are  now  considering.  It  has  been  advo¬ 
cated  sometimes  as  an  alternative  to  the  taxation  of  income ; 
but  you  are  asked  to  approve  this  huge  tax  upon  capital  in 
addition  to  the  taxation  upon  income  at  a  level  which  has  not 
been  reached  before  even  in  times  of  war.  The  effect  of  all 
that  is  really  expropriation,  and  I  ask  myself  whether  the  Prime 
Minister  who  is  recommending  this  taxation  is  the  Prime 
Minister  who  two  years  ago  spoke,  I  think  to  a  London  audience, 
of  the  impossibility  of  expropriation,  even  for  the  best  public 
service,  without  compensation  and  adequate  security  for  every 
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form  of  public  or  private  property.  The  Premier  went  on  to 
say  that  neither  he  nor  his  colleagues  would  be  parties  to  any 
legislation  which  would  threaten  the  essential  foundation  of 
our  financial  and  commercial  stabihty.  Surely  it  is  a  great 
disservice  to  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  not  to  any  one 
class,  when,  instead  of  security  and  stability,  Mr,  Asquith’s 
ideals,  you  bring  about  insecurity  and  instability.  [Cheers.] 
And  is  not  that  doubly  true  when  you  consider  that  these 
things  are  being  done  at  a  moment  when  the  great  trouble 
which  we  have  to  deal  with  in  this  country  is  the  trouble  of 
unemployment  ?  [Hear,  hear.]  Why,  what  is  the  outcome  of 
the  evidence  taken  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  and  of 
all  the  other  inquiries  which  have  lately  taken  place  ?  It  is 
that  that  which  our  working  people  suffer  from  is  the  absence 
of  steady  employment,  that  they  have  to  resort  to  casual 
labour.  Surely  the  way  to  meet  this  great  trouble  is  to  do  all 
we  can  to  promote  steady  employment,  confidence,  and  the 
investment  of  capital  in  well-assured  enterprises  of  all  kinds, 
[Hear,  hear.]  That  is  why  I  believe  that  the  working  classes 
of  this  country  are  in  favour,  as  I  believe  they  all  are,  of 
tariff  reform.  [Cheers.]  I  believe  they  consider  that  the  same 
reasons  which  induce  them  to  support  precautions  against 
the  unfair  competition  of  foreign  goods,  the  same  reasons 
which  induce  them  to  desire  that  we  should  build  up  a  solid 
business  in  our  colonies  [hear,  hear],  the  same  reasons  which 
induce  them  to  wish  that  our  Government  may  be  in  a  position 
to  make  advantageous  bargains  in  foreign  countries — I  believe 
that  the  same  reasons  which  lead  them  to  desire  these  things 
will  lead  them  also  to  desire  that  nothing  should  be  done,  to 
see  that  no  folly  could  be  so  great  as,  to  scare  away  from 
this  country  that  capital  without  which  their  strength,  their 
intelligence,  and  their  enterprise  wiU  be  of  no  avail.  [Cheers.] 
The  Chairman  referred  to  the  speech  dehvered  a  few  days 
ago  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  Limehouse. 
[Hisses.]  What  was  the  burden  of  that  speech,  and  of  other 
speeches  delivered  by  members  of  his  Majesty’s  Government  ? 
It  is  this  :  “  We  recommend  this  Budget  to  you  because  it  is 
a  poor  man’s  Budget.”  [Oh,  oh.]  May  I  venture  to  advise 
you  to  look  with  a  certain  amount  of  suspicion  upon  proposals 
which  are  based  upon  these  appeals  to  class  prejudice  ? 
[Cheers.]  What  is  the  situation  ?  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  have  made  a  mess  of  the  finances  of  the  country.  [Hear, 
hear.]  They  want  large  sums  of  money,  partly  to  restore  the 
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strength  of  our  Navy,  partly  for  what  is  proposed  under  the 
expression  “  social  legislation.”  Well,  surely  those  are  national 
objects,  and  they  are  objects  for  the  sake  of  which  all  classes  in 
the  country  may  fairly  be  expected  to  make  some  sacrifice, 
because  the  working  people  of  this  country  are  fair-minded 
people  and  they  are  ready  to  make  sacrifices  to  whatever 
extent  may  be  fair  and  just. 

Let  me  give  you  a  little  illustration  of  what  I  mean.  This 
enormous  deficit  is  to  be  met  partly  by  direct  and  partly 
by  indirect  taxation.  The  indirect  taxation  consists  almost 
entirely  of  taxes  on  tobacco  and  alcoholic  drinks.  For  the 
life  of  me,  I  cannot  see  why  the  man  who  is  not  a  smoker  and 
who  does  not  drink  alcoholic  drinks  should  not  contribute  to 
the  keeping  up  of  the  strength  of  our  Navy  or  to  old-age 
pensions.  [Hear,  hear.]  There  are  in  this  country  great 
extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  draw 
the  line  where  poverty  ends  and  wealth  begins.  The  dividing 
line,  believe  me,  is  not  the  same  dividing  line  which  separates 
those  who  are  paid  by  wages  from  those  who  make  their  in¬ 
comes  from  other  sources.  It  is  not  the  same  line  that  divides 
those  who  pay  direct  from  those  who  pay  indirect  taxation. 
Wherever  you  draw  the  line  there  will  be  cases  on  each  side 
of  it  where  the  turn  of  the  screw  is  very  severely  felt  by  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  applied.  [Hear,  hear.] 

I  remember  a  friend  of  mine  told  me  he  once  was  present 
at  the  examination  of  a  little  Indian  boy,  who  was  asked, 
amongst  other  questions,  whether  he  could  describe  the 
difference  between  a  rich  man  and  a  poor  man.  His  answer 
was,  “  The  rich  man  swelters  on  red  velvet  and  the  poor  man 
snorts  upon  flints.”  [Laughter.]  You  cannot  make  this 
simple  and  easy  distinction  between  wealth  and  poverty,  and 
you  will  find  that  great  masters  of  taxation  who  have  held 
the  position  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  days  gone  by 
made  it  their  object  not  to  single  out  one  class  or  another 
class  for  their  attention,  but  to  distribute  the  burden  so  that 
it  should  be  as  little  felt  as  possible,  to  avoid  violent  and 
sudden  changes  in  the  amount  of  taxation,  and,  above  all 
things,  to  do  nothing  which  would  interfere  with  the  springs 
of  industry.  [Cheers.]  Those  were  the  sound  methods,  and  I 
must  say  that  the  methods  now  in  vogue  seem  to  me  to  resemble 
much  more  the  methods  of  those  mediaeval  tax-gatherers 
who,  when  they  wanted  to  fill  their  pockets,  used  to  collect 
a  few  of  the  rich  men  in  the  town  or  province  and  intimate 
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to  them  that  unless  a  certain  amount  of  money  was  forth¬ 
coming  by  a  certain  date  they  would  have  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
State  dentist  and  part  with  some  of  their  teeth.  [Laughter 
and  cheers.] 

With  regard  to  the  tone  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  Limehouse 
speech,  I  would  like  to  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  wonder,  if  the 
ghosts  of  our  great  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  are  able  to 
follow  what  is  said  and  done  by  their  successor,  I  wonder  what 
Mr.  Gladstone  or  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  say,  if  they  were  with 
us  now,  to  the  kind  of  speech  to  which  the  Limehouse  audience 
listened?  [Hear,  hear.]  What  makes  matters  worse  is  not  only 
that  the  taste  of  the  speech  was  questionable,  but  that  appar¬ 
ently  the  facts  were  more  questionable  still.  [Hear,  hear.]  I 
do  not  know  whether  you  have  noticed  the  explanation  which 
has  been  made  in  the  pubhc  Press  of  the  leading  case  singled 
out  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  the  case  which  occurred  upon  the 
Duke  of  Westminster’s  London  estate.  It  is  very  easy  to  get 
cheers,  it  is  perhaps  easier  to  get  votes  by  saying  discreditable 
things  about  Dukes ;  but  let  us  judge  them,  after  all,  by  the 
same  standard  as  we  judge  other  people. 

The  assertion  was  made  that  there  was  a  victim  of  the 
duke’s  rapacity,  and  what  the  public  was  told  was  that  the 
duke  took  advantage  of  the  termination  of  the  victim’s  lease 
in  order  to  raise  his  rent  by  several  thousands  of  pounds,  and 
to  extract  from  him  a  very  large  fine.  W ell,  we  now  know  that 
the  victim,  instead  of  having  to  pay  several  thousands  more 
rent,  only  had  to  pay  £365 — not  quite  the  same  thing.  [Hear, 
hear.]  You  also  know  that  the  amount  which  was  levied  as 
a  fine,  although  it  certainly  was  a  large  sum,  if  you  worked  it 
out  as  these  things  are  worked  out,  produced  a  superficial 
rent  not  at  all  unusual  in  the  part  of  London  in  which  this 
transaction  took  place.  What  is  not  less  remarkable  is,  that 
if  there  was  any  rapacity  in  the  case,  the  rapacity  originated 
not  with  the  duke  but  with  certain  London  tradesmen  who 
held  leases  from  the  duke  at  low  and  reasonable  rents,  but 
sublet  them  to  their  friends  at  a  very  high  profit.  [Hear, 
hear.] 

But  it  is  not  only  dukes  who  do  these  things.  A  public 
department  presided  over  by  one  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
colleagues  charges  terms  with  which  the  duke’s  terms  compare 
not  unfavourably.  A  London  club  paid  a  rent  of  £600  a  year, 
but  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  colleague  put  the  rent  up  to  £2,560, 
with  a  fine  of  £10,000  besides,  with  the  stipulation  that  the 
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tenant  was  to  expend  a  great  deal  of  his  own  money  on  the 
site.  There  is  the  case  of  a  lady  in  Piccadilly.  Her  rent  was 
£123  a  year.  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  colleague  raised  the  rent 
to  £950,  with  a  fine  of  £6,600,  and  the  duration  of  the  new 
lease  was  only  to  be  20  years.  I  am  not  here  to  say  whether 
these  arrangements  are  desirable  or  undesirable  ;  but  I  say, 
at  any  rate  let  us  judge  duke  and  Cabinet  Ministers  by  the 
same  standard.  [Cheers.] 

When  you  find  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  accusing 
these  London  landlords  of  rapacity,  of  blackmailing,  of  extor¬ 
tion,  you  would  expect  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  would  announce 
a  Bill  for  the  protection  of  London  tenants  against  extortionate 
landlords.  But  he  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  comes 
forward  and  sa5^s,  “  Take  your  plunder,  go  away  with  it,  only 
I  must  have  my  share  out  of  it.”  [Laughter  and  cheers.] 
At  this  time  of  the  year  I  very  often  spend  my  holidays  in  the 
West  of  Ireland,  and  I  sometimes  see  a  very  interesting  sight — 
a  flock  of  seagulls  preying  upon  the  fish.  There  is  a  parti¬ 
cular  kind  of  gull,  particularly  voracious  and  unscrupulous, 
who  does  not  fish  for  himself,  but  hovers  about  and  swoops 
down  upon  the  other  bird  and  makes  him  let  go  his  mackerel 
or  herring.  I  have  never  heard  that  the  fish  were  grateful 
to  that  particular  species  of  gull.  [Laughter.]  I  am  told 
that  the  name  of  that  bird  [A  voice,  “  Lloyd  George,”  and 
laughter] — well,  the  name  of  my  bird  is  a  word  derived  from 
the  Greek,  which,  literally  interpreted,  means  ”  swooping  robber 
bird.”  [Laughter.] 

The  proceedings  of  his  Majesty’s  Government  we  have  a 
right,  I  think,  to  describe  as  Socialism.  [Hear,  hear.]  Mr. 
Asquith  is  fully  aware  of  the  damage.  He  spoke  the  other 
day  of  the  difficulty  of  steering  a  course  between  Socialism 
and  reaction,  and  said  there  was  a  class  of  temperament  which 
was  certain  to  take  exaggerated  alarms  and  another  in  which 
there  was  an  almost  irresistible  temptation  to  the  precipitate 
pursuit  of  unpractical  ideas.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr. 
Asquith  must  have  had  some  of  his  own  friends  in  his  mind 
when  he  said  that.  [Hear,  hear.]  Some  members  of  the 
Government  have  openly  proclaimed  the  doctrine  that  in  their 
view  the  land  of  this  country  is  the  property  of  the  nation. 
We  tried,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  to  elicit  from  Lord  Crewe 
”  Yes  ”  or  ”  No  ”  whether  that  was  the  view  held  by  the 
Government.  Lord  Crewe  smiled  and  gave  no  answer,  but  the 
smile  was  a  very  eloquent  smile,  if  I  may  say  so.  But  this  I 
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may  say,  that  the  doctrine  of  making  the  land  of  the  country 
national  property  is  not  one  which  the  working  classes  of  the 
country  will  in  any  sense  or  degree  approve.  [Hear,  hear.] 
I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  realize  fully  that  if  such 
a  thing  should  happen  as  the  nationalization  of  the  land,  they 
would  find  themselves  face  to,  face,  not  with  the  landlord,  not 
with  anything  like  real  ownership,  but  with  the  ownership  of 
land  by  a  Government  Department,  by  Commissioners,  inspec¬ 
tors,  and  so  forth,  and  that  is  a  very  different  thing.  [Hear, 
hear.] 

What  I  believe  the  people  desire  is  that  the  transfer  of 
land  should  be  cheap  and  easy,  that  it  should  be  as  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  as  possible,  and  that  those  who  get  possession  of  a 
bit  of  land  should  hold  it  not  as  tenants  from  the  nation, 
but  as  their  own  property,  belonging  absolutely  to  them. 
[Cheers.]  That  is  the  ideal  of  the  party  to  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  belong.  [Cheers.] 

I  think  if  the  Government’s  ideas  are  allowed  to  run  riot 
you  will  find  that  we  shall  all  be  taxed  out  of  existence ;  we 
shall  find  ourselves  administered  by  a  horde  of  officials  at 
Whitehall.  There  will  be  an  army  of  functionaries  required 
to  carry  out  the  large  scheme  of  valuation  proposed.  As  Sir 
John  Dickson-Poynder  said  the  other  day,  the  Bill  will  bring 
in  not  revenue,  but  statistics.  [Hear,  hear.]  At  this  moment, 
when  all  these  wild  projects  are  in  the  air,  you  are  going  to  be 
asked  to  sweep  away  the  only  bulwark  which  stands  between 
the  coimtry  and  the  will  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  may 
perhaps  no  longer  represent  the  will  of  the  people,  and  which 
claims  the  right  of  passing  any  legislation  which  it  pleases.  I 
want  you  clearly  to  understand  the  difference  between  the  atti¬ 
tude  which  we  take  up — we  who  beheve  in  the  House  of  Lords 
— and  the  attitude  of  those  who  put  in  the  extreme  claim  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  one  side  tells  you  that  any 
measure,  no  matter  how  violent,  no  matter  how  little  it  has 
been  discussed  in  Parliament,  no  matter  whether  it  has  ever 
been  properly  put  before  the  country,  must  be  passed  over 
the  heads  of  the  House  of  Lords  if  it  is  sent  up  two  or  three 
times  from  the  one  House  to  the  other.  The  House  of  Lords’ 
scheme  is  a  much  more  moderate  one.  We  recognize  that  the 
will  of  the  people  of  this  country  must  prevail  in  the  end 
[cheers],  but  what  we  demand  is  that  the  people  of  this  country 
should  be  given  full  and  sufficient  opportunity  of  expressing 
that  will,  with  a  full  and  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
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[Hear,  hear.]  That  is,  I  think,  not  an  unreasonable  demand, 
and  upon  that  issue  we  are  ready  to  try  conclusions.  [Loud 
cheers.] 

I  do  not  beheve  myself  that  the  people  of  this  country  are 
ever  going  to  deprive  themselves  of  the  right  of  saying  the  last 
word  upon  questions  of  great  national  importance  [hear,  hear], 
and  whether  the  great  struggle,  which  must  surely  be  upon  us 
before  we  are  very  much  older,  turns  upon  the  question  of 
finance,  or  upon  the  question  of  tariff  reform,  or  upon  the 
question  of  the  House  of  Lords,  we  are  ready  to  meet  our 
adversaries  and  to  accept  the  verdict  of  the  people.  [Cheers.] 
In  that  great  struggle  we  who  are  here  to-night  feel  sure  that 
the  candidates  who  sit  at  this  platform  will  bear  an  honourable 
and  a  successful  part.  [Loud  cheers.] 
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THE  PULPIT  AND  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 

[Speech  at  the  Sphinx  Club  Dinner,  London,  March  1911.] 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  : — I  must  thank  you  first 
of  all  for  the  very  kind  way  in  which  you  have  spoken  of 
me  this  evening,  quite  undeserved  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  I  know 
that  it  was  very  kindly  meant,  and  I  shall  always  endeavour 
to  act  up  to  the  ideals  of  character  which  you  have  set  before 
me.  I  should  have  hesitated  perhaps  if  I  had  known  that 
I  was  to  be  almost  the  only  representative  of  my  cloth — I 
think  there  is  only  one  other  present  of  my  cloth  here  this 
evening — because  this  is  rather  a  large  responsibility  to 
defend  the  pulpit  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion.  The 
last  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  with  this  Club  no  such 
responsibility  was  laid  upon  me.  It  was  an  evening  devoted 
to  the  Suffragettes  [laughter],  and  I  had  the  great  privilege 
of  sitting  during  dinner  next  to  a  very  charming  young  lady. 
Miss  Christabel  Pankhurst  [renewed  laughter],  and  she  made 
a  very  delightful  speech  after  dinner.  She  had  done  her 
very  best  to  convert  me  during  the  course  of  dinner,  and 
her  speech  did  not  put  the  final  climax  upon  that  process  ; 
but  still  I  have  always  remembered  that  agreeable  occasion 
when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  Suffragette,  and  so 
distinguished  a  Suffragette,  face  to  face. 

I  wish  first  of  all  on  this  particular  subject  to  express 
my  enormous  obligation  to  the  Press  during  the  twenty- 
two  years  of  my  work  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  Whenever 
we  have  wanted  any  particular  service  to  be  known,  so  that 
our  friends  at  a  distance  might  not  be  disappointed,  hearing 
that  something  had  gone  on  which  they  did  not  know  about, 
and  the  special  service  might  be  enjoyed  by  as  many  as  the 
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Cathedral  would  hold,  and  as  we  do  not  advertise  at  St. 
Paul’s — really  that  is  an  important  fact,  as  most  of  our 
friends  live  at  a  considerable  distance — we  have  only  to 
send  a  few  words  to  the  Press,  and  the  result  has  been  attained, 
and  attained,  as  I  should  always  maintain,  by  perfectly  proper 
and  reasonable  means.  On  one  occasion  I  was  very  grateful 
to  the  Press  for  their  reticence.  It  was  a  famous  occasion 
when  we  were  celebrating  the  bicentenary  of  Wren’s  great 
edifice  by  a  large  Masonic  gathering,  and  we  had  been  told 
that  we  might  probably  invite  a  third  more  of  the  Freemasons 
throughout  England  and  their  delegates  than  we  had  places 
for,  and  then  the  Cathedral  would  be  reasonably  full. 

Well,  unfortunately  the  occasion — fortunately  I  might 
say — excited  so  much  interest  in  the  Masonic  craft  that 
every  one  of  them  came,  and  it  was  very  difficult  indeed  to 
find  places  for  them  when  they  travelled  from  various  parts 
of  England,  and  I  am  afraid  two  or  three  hundred  did  not 
find  entrance  at  all.  It  would  have  been  very  easy  indeed 
for  the  Press  to  have  made  a  great  scandal  of  that ;  but  I 
understand  that  immediately  after  the  service  was  over  the 
members  of  the  Press  held  a  meeting,  and  they  said  that 
evidently  some  miscalculation  had  been  made,  but  the  in¬ 
tention  had  been  good,  and  not  a  word  was  said  except,  I 
think,  by  one  journal,  in  disparagement  of  the  service  or 
of  the  inconvenience  which  had  been  created ;  and  I  must 
say  that  I  was  responsible  for  the  arrangements,  and  I  did 
feel  eternally  indebted  to  the  Press  on  that  occasion.  In 
fact,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me,  in  the  restrained  words 
which  I  usually  employ,  to  say  how  enormous  is  my  debt 
to  the  kind  and  sympathetic  treatment  by  the  Press  of  every¬ 
thing  that  goes  on  at  St.  Paul’s. 

With  regard  to  our  congregations,  I  think,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  they  are  even  better  than  they  used  to  be  twenty-two 
years  ago.  We  never  failed  to  have  a  good  and  attentive 
and  sympathetic  congregation  at  St.  Paul’s.  I  do  not  think 
we  quite  attained  to  the  enormous  proportions  of  Canon 
Liddon’s  congregations,  which  still  existed  amongst  us  when 
I  first  joined  the  Cathedral.  They  used  to  be  quite  un¬ 
precedented,  but  he  was  an  unusually  gifted  personage,  and 
any  of  you  who  can  recollect  those  delightful  afternoons 
he  used  to  give  us  at  St.  Paul’s,  when  the  hour  used  to  slip 
by  quite  without  notice  as  to  the  duration  of  time,  will  have 
a  wonderful  picture  of  the  power  of  one  great  mind  earnestly 
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devoted  to  a  high  purpose  being  able  to  enchain  the  attention 
of  thousands  of  people.  I  might  have  known  perhaps  that 
the  Press  would  be  interested  in  these  subjects  by  what 
happened  when  I  was  first  appointed.  I  was  very  lazy  and 
indolent  about  ordering  my  new  and  peculiar  costume,  and 
I  was  still  living  in  the  parish  which  I  then  occupied.  The 
Press  was  justly  indignant.  They  formed  the  opinion,  quite 
without  any  grounds,  that  I  had  refused  to  wear  this  costume 
[laughter],  and  the  result  was  that  a  paragraph  to  this  effect 
went  the  round  of  every  newspaper  in  the  country,  and  caused 
me  a  certain  amount  of  inconvenience. 

I  was  not  so  prudent  as  a  venerable  colleague  of  mine — 
Dr.  Hessey,  Archdeacon  of  Middlesex — who  as  soon  as  he 
was  appointed  refused  to  leave  the  house  until  the  tailor 
had  delivered  the  new  suits  of  clothes.  [Laughter.]  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  the  Chairman  has  already  suggested,  a 
great  many  of  the  ancient  functions  of  the  pulpit  have  now 
been  assumed  by  the  Press.  The  duty  of  discussing  public 
events  and  announcing  public  policies  was  in  mediaeval 
days  the  necessary  prerogative  of  the  preacher.  J ust  imagine 
those  times  when  there  were  absolutely  no  newspapers  of 
any  sort,  no  means  of  pubhshing  events  except  the  town 
crier  or  the  pulpit.  Then  think  of  an  institution  of  which 
you  will  have  been  reminded  by  a  very  beautiful  monument 
which  has  lately  been  reared  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard — I 
mean  old  St.  Paul’s  Cross,  where  from  the  reign  of  Stephen 
down  to  the  Long  Parhament  the  most  important  facts 
affecting  the  nation’s  life  were  discussed  Sunday  after  Sunday 
by  a  long  series  of  famous  preachers.  When  the  afternoon 
service  was  over  inside  the  Cathedral,  which  had  not  then 
the  enormous  auditorium  which  it  has  now  under  the  present 
dome,  the  whole  congregation  and  the  clergy  used  to  pass 
out  in  procession  to  the  churchyard  and  sit  round  St.  Paul’s 
Cross,  to  the  number  of  several  thousands,  and  others  joined 
them  very  possibly ;  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sheriffs  and  Aldermen 
were  always  in  attendance,  and  very  often  the  King  and 
the  Court.  Here  the  advocates  of  Richard  III.,  for  instance, 
pleaded  fox  his  impossible  title  to  the  crown.  Here  passionate 
orators  would  urge  the  claims  of  the  old  religion  on  one  hand 
and  of  the  Reformation  on  the  other.  In  Henry  VIII. ’s 
time  this  was  rather  a  perilous  task  ;  for  as  the  tyrant  changed 
his  mind  the  advocates  ran  the  risk  of  losing  their  heads. 
[Laughter.]  In  Edward  VI.’s  few  years  it  was  all  plain 
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sailing,  but  then  came  the  sudden  and  unexpected  accession 
of  Queen  Mary  when  the  young  king  died,  and  many  of  them 
expiated  their  eloquence  in  the  time  of  Edw'ard  VI.  in  the 
fires  of  Smithfield  under  Queen  Mary,  No  sooner  was  Mary 
gone  than  Elizabeth’s  preachers  were  maintaining  her  rights 
and  her  legitimacy,  which  previously  had  been  denied.  So 
the  illustrious  pulpit  went  on,  through  all  the  clouds  and 
sunshine  of  four  centuries  of  English  life,  until  unhappily 
the  Long  Parliament  ordered  its  final  demolition. 

The  question  as  it  affects  us  now  is,  how  far  should  the 
pulpit  be  a  means  of  announcing  and  discussing  public  events  ? 
That,  I  think,  is  the  first  question  that  occurs.  As  a  rule, 
my  experience  is  that  our  modern  congregations  do  really 
desire  help  in  their  daily  hfe.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  genuine 
Christianity  about  us  ;  even  if  people  do  not  go  to  church 
as  much  as  they  used  to  do,  even  if  that  Christianity  is  some¬ 
times  latent,  and  not  very  definite,  and  if  the  people  who 
are  under  this  state  of  feeling — in  this  state  of  feeling — do 
come  to  church  and  sit  out  the  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  of 
the  sermon,  what  they  want  is,  I  think,  not  so  much  to  be 
tickled  or  amused,  but  to  be  hfted  up  out  of  themselves  into 
the  higher  and  better  life  that  is  possible  for  us  all.  I  will 
take  two  instances — the  barristers  at  the  Temple  Church 
first.  There,  I  believe,  anything  like  discussion  of  modern 
events,  of  contemporary  events,  especially  of  politics,  is 
ruled  out  entirely  by  the  feeling  of  the  barristers  ;  and  the 
favourite  preacher  that  they  had  for  so  many  years  was  Dr, 
Vaughan,  the  late  Master  of  the  Temple  and  Dean  of  Llandaff, 
whose  sermons  were  purely  of  what  we  should  call  the  useful, 
practical,  and  spiritual  type.  I  will  take  the  other  example 
from  the  other  end  of  the  scale — a  very  large  institution 
known  as  "  Edinburgh  Castle,”  in  Stepney,  which  is  under 
the  auspices  of  Dr.  Barnardo’s  Association,  and  there  some 
1,200  to  1,500  men  assemble  every  Sunday  afternoon,  and 
various  preachers  go  and  address  them.  Well,  if  a  preacher 
takes  political  events  or  merely  social  events  for  his  topic, 
they  always  ask  that  he  should  never  be  in\fited  to  preach 
to  them  again.  What  they  want  is  really  what  I  described 
just  now,  a  little  help  in  their  anxious  and  strenuous  daily 
life.  But,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  pulpit  like  St.  Paul’s,  it 
would  be  very  unwise  and  very  ungrateful  if  the  religious 
aspect  of  national  events  were  not  sometimes,  even  frequently, 
touched  upon. 
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Many  a  time,  during  the  last  twenty-two  years,  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  summing  up  a  career  or  of  estimating 
some  national  occurrence  in  that  pulpit,  and  by  the  kindness 
of  the  Press  the  words  have  reached  thousands,  and  even 
millions,  where  they  would  only  have  been  heard  by  them¬ 
selves  by  hundreds.  I  remember  particularly  the  favourable 
impression  made  in  Germany  by  a  tribute  which  I  paid  on 
the  death  of  Prince  Bismarck,  and  again  the  warmth  with 
which  my  eulogy  of  Mr.  Spurgeon,  as  the  most  popular 
preacher  of  his  day,  was  received  by  the  Nonconformists. 
My  deliberate  opinion  is  that  where  the  Press  is  favourably 
inclined  it  can  enormously  increase  the  influence  of  the  pulpit. 
With  regard  to  the  discussion  of  politics,  my  own  feeling  is 
very  strongly  against  it.  In  Church  of  England  congregations, 
fortxmately,  as  many  Liberals  are  to  be  found  as  Unionists, 
and  the  preacher  would  be  sure  to  offend  either  one  or  the 
other.  Politics  under  present  conditions  mean,  of  course, 
party  politics,  and  party  politics  could  hardly  be  discussed 
on  their  own  merits.  Sometimes,  of  course,  on  special  occa¬ 
sions  it  may  be  right  to  treat  of  some  abstract  question  of 
right,  but  not  unless  it  can  be  dissociated  from  the  heat  and 
passion  of  party  prepossessions. 

Occasionally  some  question  of  general  interest  may  be 
treated  for  special  audiences — such,  for  instance,  as  sanita¬ 
tion,  the  defence  of  the  purity  of  literature,  social  improve¬ 
ments,  the  accession  of  a  King,  the  death  of  a  Sovereign, 
the  spirit  for  a  General  Election,  and  the  like.  Indeed,  if 
I  had  known  that  I  was  to  make  a  set  speech  this  evening, 
I  could  have  made  you  quite  an  interesting  list  of  subjects 
from  my  box  of  special  sermons  ;  but  these  are  only,  of 
course,  at  intervals.  How  far  the  pulpit  should  advertise 
itself  and  its  subjects  is  a  difficult  question.  At  St.  Paul’s 
we  never  do  it.  We  hold  that  our  congregations  will  believe 
that  they  will  always  find  something,  at  any  rate,  to  interest 
them.  [Hear,  hear.]  The  Bishop  of  London’s  sermons  used 
to  be  advertised  in  the  pulpit — used  to  be  told,  I  mean,  in 
the  list  of  sermons  for  the  Sunday,  where  the  Bishop  of 
London  was  to  preach  ;  but  there  was  a  solid  phalanx  of  two 
hundred  devoted  admirers,  chiefly,  I  believe,  of  one  sex,  who 
followed  him  whithersoever  he  went,  and  ousted  the  regular 
congregation,  and  who  deprived  him  of  that  much- valued 
privilege  of  the  preacher  of  occasionally  repeating  himself. 

One  disclaimer  I  must  put  in,  and  that  is  that  a  preacher, 
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if  he  is  to  be  true  to  his  calling,  must  never  advertise  himself. 
I  remember  a  little  instance  to  the  contrary,  where  a  young 
man  endeavoured  to  extract  an  opinion  about  his  sermon, 
and  met  with  a  rebuff.  It  was  in  the  days  when  Bishop 
Temple  was  Bishop  of  Exeter.  He  went  to  a  church  one 
afternoon  where  a  curate  was  preaching.  The  curate  walked 
away  with  him  after  the  service  was  over,  and  tried  to  extract 
an  opinion  from  that  robust  and  rugged  intellect.  He  said : 
“  It  was  not  a  bad  text  I  chose.  My  Lord  ?  ”  “I  was  not 
finding  fault  with  the  text,”  said  the  Bishop.  [Laughter.] 
There  was  another  curate  who  was  preaching  somewhere 
near  Canterbury  when  he  was  Archbishop.  The  Archbishop 
had  gone  out  the  same  way  to  hear  a  friend  of  his  preach, 
but  the  friend  was  away,  and  the  curate  was  preaching  in¬ 
stead.  As  he  passed  the  Archbishop  in  his  pew  he  said 
to  him,  with  a  certain  amount  of  self-consciousness,  ”  I  must 
premise,  your  Grace,  that  I  am  under  a  vow  always  to  preach 
extempore.”  The  Archbishop  grunted  in  his  usual  affable 
manner,  and  the  service  and  the  sermon  proceeded.  But 
as  the  Archbishop  left  the  church  he  put  his  head  in 
the  vestry  door  and  said  :  ‘‘I  will  absolve  you  from  that 
vow.”  [Laughter.]  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  once 
more  I  do  beg  for  a  close  alliance  between  Press  and  Pulpit, 
feehng  sure  from  my  own  experience  that  the  Press  will  do 
nothing  to  vulgarize  the  Pulpit,  for  in  its  highest  and  ideal 
sense  it  is  still  one  of  the  best  things  in  this  country,  and 
can  always  be  made  better.  [Applause.] 
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[Speech  at  the  Newspaper  Press  Fund  Dinner,  London, 

April  4,  1903.] 

Your  Excellency,  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen: — In  giving 
you  “  Prosperity  to  the  Newspaper  Press  Fund,”  I  must  beg 
you,  one  and  all,  to  be  very  indulgent  with  me,  because  I 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  more  illustrious  men — the  greatest 
statesmen,  the  greatest  novelists,  and  the  greatest  lawyers 
the  country  has  produced — and  I  trust  the  good  cause  for 
which  I  plead  will  make  up  for  my  own  lack  of  eloquence. 
It  has  been  the  fashion  in  times  ancient  and  modem,  when 
making  an  “  after-dinner  speech,”  to  propound  many  jokes 
or  to  narrate  numerous  stories.  I  have  been  told,  however, 
that  if  a  story  is  good  it  is  well  known  by  all  clever  men  and 
that  fools  do  not  understand  it.  [Laughter.]  Now,  as  I 
know  I  am  addressing  an  assemblage  of  clever  men  [“  Hear, 
hear  ”  and  laughter]  I  do  not  think  any  story  I  could  relate 
would  be  unknown  to  you  [renewed  laughter].  Then,  again, 
old-fashioned  speeches,  always,  in  addition  to  their  story, 
had  a  sentiment.  My  sentiment  is  one  which  I  am  sure 
will  appeal  to  you  all,  because  it  is  “  Success  to  the  Fund.” 
[Cheers.] 

Your  excellent  Secretary,  who  works  so  indefatigably 
for  the  welfare  of  this  institution,  tells  me  that  it  is  in  a  very 
prosperous  condition,  because  in  forty  years  ;f40,ooo  has 
been  distributed,  £40,000  has  been  invested,  and  there  are 
1,500  members  belonging  to  the  organization.  [Cheers.] 
He  assures  me — and  I  know  it  to  be  a  fact — that  it  is  managed 
in  a  brotherly  spirit  [cheers],  that  there  is  a  secret  inquiry 
in  all  cases  where  application  for  relief  is  made,  and  that 
every  one  applying  for  such  relief  is  perfectly  well  aware  that 
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the  circumstances  which  force  him  to  desire  assistance  are 
not  bandied  about  and  made  generally  known.  There  are 
widows  who  receive  help  from  the  fund,  pensioners  who  are 
dependent  on  it,  and  young  men  who  have  broken  down 
owing  to  stress  of  work,  and  who  through  this  benevolence 
are  sent  away  to  recruit  at  the  seaside  in  order  to  resume 
their  active  connection  with  journalism.  District  com¬ 
mittees  are  always  ready  to  investigate  the  necessities  of 
applicants.  The  increase  of  journalism,  however,  makes 
the  need  for  additional  funds  more  imperative. 

I  was  looking  in  that  wonderful  book,  the  Encyclopcedia 
Britannica,  to  find  out  when  the  first  newspaper  was  started 
in  this  country.  I  saw  that  there  was  a  copy  of  the  Weekly 
Courant  dated  1622  in  the  British  Museum,  but  it  was  a  news¬ 
paper  which  only  alluded  to  foreign  politics.  Nothing  did 
it  contain  in  regard  to  domestic  matters.  In  1700  a  Daily 
Courant  was  published,  and  it  was  so  interesting  that  it  was 
also  issued  in  Dublin.  The  Daily  Courant  lived  in  Fleet 
Street,  and  I  am  told  that  is  a  thoroughfare  where  there  are 
a  few  newspapers  even  at  the  present  day.  [Laughter.] 
As  regards  foreign  news,  it  is  wonderful  when  one  looks  back 
and  thinks  how  different  were  newspapers  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  from  what  they  are  now.  [Hear,  hear.]  I 
recollect  on  first  coming  into  the  City  that  we  were  dependent 
for  foreign  news  on  a  mysterious  letter  known  as  Le  Petit 
Papier,  written  by  a  M.  Tansky  and  copied  by  his  clerk. 
I  beheve  the  Times  newspaper,  and  also  one  or  two  others, 
were  in  the  habit  of  receiving  the  same  document,  and  from 
that  little  letter  the  foreign  news  was  elaborated  by  the 
greatest  journals  of  the  day.  Not  a  single  newspaper  had 
a  foreign  correspondent  of  its  own. 

Think  how  different  things  are  to-day  !  Now  they  have 
representatives  in  every  capital  and  in  all  the  great  political 
and  industrial  centres  of  the  world.  We  ourselves  and  the 
City  in  general  are  dependent  upon  the  newspapers.  They 
are  the  City  man’s  stock-in-trade.  To  them  he  must  look 
for  accurate  information  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  markets 
and  in  aU  centres  of  commerce  as  well  as  in  politics.  To 
their  accurate  reports  his  business  profits  are  due  entirely. 
We  fuUy  appreciate  how  difficult  it  is  to  obtain  accurate 
information.  It  may  interest  you  to  know  how  the  firm  of 
Rothschild  in  earlier  days  obtained  news,  and  in  many 
cases  how  it  reached  the  Press.  As  regards  the  siege  of 
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Paris,  we  were  informed  of  the  approaching  capitulation  by 
pigeon-post  sent  from  my  brother-in-law,  who  had  been  in 
the  city  during  the  whole  of  the  operations  against  it.  He 
knew  at  least  a  fortnight  beforehand  that  the  inhabitants 
were  about  to  surrender.  I  do  not  think  the  news  he  sent 
had  any  important  financial  results,  but  it  enabled  us  to 
send  to  the  unfortunate  people  by  a  trusty  messenger  a 
waggon-load  of  provisions,  fresh  flour,  meat,  biscuits,  and  all 
the  delicacies  we  could  imagine.  We  obtained,  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  French  and  German  Ambassadors,  permission  to  enter 
the  beleaguered  city  with  our  load  of  English  good  things, 
and  our  messenger  was  the  first  in  after  the  capitulation. 
[Cheers.] 

On  various  occasions  before  the  cable  was  laid  between 
America  and  England  our  agent  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  who  was  a  clever  old  man,  sent  a  sealed  letter  to  his 
correspondent  at  Queenstown  concerning  what  was  happening 
in  his  part  of  the  world,  and  this  news  was  telegraphed  on 
to  us.  All  these  things  may  seem  very  trivial  now  ;  but  in 
olden  days  they  were  of  very  great  importance.  Now  the 
Press  beats  the  City  man  ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  him,  or 
anybody  else,  to  be  informed  before  them  of  what  is  going 
on.  I  might  have  mentioned  that  traditions  have  been  circu¬ 
lated  in  various  forms  with  regard  to  the  news  of  Waterloo 
coming  to  my  grandfather.  The  authentic  story  will  appeal 
to  you  as  Pressmen,  for  the  news  really  came  through  the 
medium  of  a  small  Dutch  newspaper.  It  was  published  in 
three  big- letter  lines,  “  Great  Victory  of  the  English  at 
Amsterdam.”  [Cheers.]  My  grandfather,  who  owned  some 
ships,  had  told  his  captains  whenever  they  went  to  the  Dutch 
coast,  or  to  any  place  where  there  were  newspapers  procurable, 
always  to  bring  him  the  latest  publications  of  the  kind. 
When  my  grandfather — who  believed,  as  we  all  do,  in  the 
accuracy  of  whatever  was  printed  in  a  newspaper  [laughter] — 
saw  this  announcement,  he  immediately  took  it  to  the  Treasury 
and  gave  the  information  to  Lord  Liverpool  without  saying 
how  he  got  it.  Strange  to  say,  the  news  was  scouted,  because 
at  the  very  same  time  intelligence  had  arrived  that  the  EngUsh 
troops  had  been  defeated  on  the  previous  day. 

The  high  tone  of  the  English  Press  is  a  thing  to  be  proud 
of,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  comphmenting 
those  here  present  who  represent  the  various  English  journals. 
It  is  perfectly  right  and  justifiable  to  criticize,  nay,  more. 
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to  attack,  any  policy  that  does  not  meet  with  your  approval. 
It  would  be  a  great  pity  if  there  were  not  newspapers  ex¬ 
pressing  the  opinions  of  the  most  advanced  parties  of  one 
kind  or  another ;  but  it  will  be  most  lamentable  if  ever 
English  journalists  depart  from  their  noble  traditions  and 
descend  to  those  reprehensible  practices  which  are  the  dis¬ 
grace  of  certain  newspapers  in  other  countries.  [Loud  cheers.] 
The  high  tone  of  the  English  Press  is  all  the  more  to  be  praised, 
because  in  England  there  is  no  censorship  excepting  the 
censorship  of  justice  and  high  moral  tone.  [Cheers.]  When 
I  was  first  asked  to  speak  here,  I  felt  very  diffident  about 
doing  so  ;  but  I  was  consoled  by  a  friend,  who  assured  me 
that  if  I  did  hesitate  or  make  any  mistake  you  would  extend 
to  me  the  same  courtesy  you  extend  to  the  speakers  in  the 
House  of  Commons — namely,  that  when  their  speeches  are  not 
clear,  when  their  words  are  inaccurate,  and  when  they  get 
involved  your  editorial  pen  comes  to  the  rescue.  You  strike 
out  what  they  ought  not  to  have  said,  and  put  in  what  ought 
to  be  there.  [Loud  laughter.]  I  certainly  hope  you  will 
be  equally  kind  to  me.  I  had  had  some  thought  of  reading 
this  speech,  but  I  remembered  the  story  of  Stillingfleet  and 
Charles  11.  Charles  declared  that  the  reason  he  cast  down 
his  eyes  and  read  what  he  had  to  say  to  the  House  of  Commons 
was  that  he  always  had  to  ask  for  money,  and  did  not  like  to 
look  them  in  the  face.  I  am  asking  for  money,  but  I  am 
proud  to  look  my  audience  in  the  face,  because  I  feel  the 
cause  for  which  I  appeal  is  well  worthy  of  your  aid.  [Cheers.] 
In  conclusion  I  have  only  to  convey  to  those  present  a  message 
which  I  have  received  from  your  President,  Lord  Glenesk, 
who  sends  his  warmest  good  wishes  for  the  success  of  the 
Fund.  [Applause.] 
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[Speech  by  the  Hon.  Rudolphe  Lemieux,  Postmaster-General 
of  Canada,  delivered  at  the  Sphinx  Club,  London.] 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Friends  of  the  Sphinx  Club  ; — I  should 
say  confreres  of  the  Sphinx  Club,  because  a  Cabinet  Minister 
is  supposed  to  be  Sphinx-like.  However,  after  such  a  good 
dinner  and  after  such  good  conviviality  and  such  good  wine, 
one  cannot  afford  to  be  Sphinx-like.  It  would  be,  I  am  sure, 
a  good  thing  if  men  who  are  in  public  life  did  belong  to  Sphinx 
Clubs,  because  there  is  nothing  so  difficult  for  a  public  man 
who  is  called  upon  to  speak  as  to  say  exactly  the  right  thing, 
especially  when  he  is  facing  an  audience  of  newspaper  men, 
as  he  always  fears  the  reporting  of  his  speech.  And  that 
reminds  me  of  a  little  story  well  known  in  Canada.  A  former 
Minister  of  the  Crown — I  will  not  give  his  name — had  rather 
indulged  on  a  certain  occasion  in  the  good  wines  that  were 
being  copiously  served.  He  had  delivered  a  very  poor  speech 
indeed  for  the  occasion.  The  Montreal  Gazette,  one  of  the  best 
papers — though  a  Tory  paper — one  of  the  best  papers  pub¬ 
lished  in  Canada,  had  sent  a  young  reporter  for  the  very  object 
of  reporting  the  speech  of  that  Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  he 
went  back  to  the  office  with  a  few  sheets  of  paper  containing 
very  poor  arguments  indeed.  The  chief  editor  told  the  reporter 
that  he  must  excuse  the  statesman  who  had  delivered  the 
speech,  and  he  should  pay  him  the  compliment  of  not  pub¬ 
lishing  his  notes,  at  the  same  time  telling  him  to  call  upon  the 
statesman  next  morning  and  get  a  verbatim  report.  So  he 
went  next  morning  and  got  a  fresh  report,  very  soberly  dictated 
to  him,  and  when  he  left  the  statesman  said  to  him  ;  “  Young 
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man,  whenever  you  are  called  upon  to  report  the  speech  of 
a  statesman,  be  sober,  please.”  [Laughter.] 

Gentlemen  of  the  Sphinx  Club,  I  have  been  the  privileged 
guest  of  many  eccentric  clubs — Englishmen  are  somewhat 
eccentric  ;  we  love  them  for  their  eccentricity — I  have  been 
the  guest  of  the  Vagabond  Club,  and  of  the  Savage  Club, 
and  I  thought  that  I  had  touched  the  rock  bottom  of  eccentricity 
by  being  the  guest  of  those  two  clubs — I  did  not  know  of  the 
existence  of  the  Sphinx  Club.  Let  me  tell  you  in  all  candour 
that  I  am  most  delighted  to  have  made  your  acquaintance  and 
to  be  one  of  your  guests  this  evening.  I  am  myself  somewhat 
of  an  advertiser,  or  I  should  say  I  am,  more  or  less,  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  traveller.  You  remember  in  1871 — those  who  belong 
to  the  older  generation — after  the  fall  of  the  French  Empire, 
one.  Monsieur  Gambetta,  who  was  the  leading  spirit  of  French 
democracy,  in  a  very  celebrated  speech  declared  that  he  was 
the  commercial  traveller  of  French  democracy.  I  am  not 
Monsieur  Gambetta,  I  am  not  a  democrat,  because  I  belong 
to  a  constitutional  monarchy,  which  is  perhaps  more  demo¬ 
cratic  than  real  democracy  [hear,  hear] — but  travelling 
abroad,  and  especially  in  His  Majesty’s  Empire,  I  claim  for 
myself  the  title,  the  proud  title  of  a  commercial  traveller 
selling  and  producing  the  goods  of  my  country.  [Hear,  hear.] 
Y ou  said,  Mr.  President,  that  I  was  the  Postmaster-General 
of  Canada.  Some  people  say,  or  think,  that  on  that  account  I 
am  a  man  of  letters,  which  I  am  not  [laughter] — I  am  a 
commercial  traveller  of  Canada  and  nothing  else.  As  Post¬ 
master-General  I  have  advocated,  and  successfully  so,  with 
the  help  of  the  British  Postmaster-General  during  the  last  ten 
years,  cheap  postage  within  the  Empire  [hear,  hear] — and 
I  am  always  surprised  when  I  can  post  a  letter  from  Vancouver, 
the  home  of  my  good  friend  Mr.  Wade,  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  to  New  Zealand,  paying  only  a  penny  for  that 
letter  ;  and  yet  when  I  come  to  Dover,  in  England,  and  have 
to  post  a  letter  to  Calais,  across  the  Pond,  I  have  to  pay  2^d. 

I  say  to  myself  England  and  France  have  something  to  learn 
from  Canada,  and  we  must  advertise  our  goods.  [Cheers.]  I 
hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  voice  of  Canada, 
united  with  the  voice  of  Great  Britain  at  the  Postal  Union 
Congress,  will  succeed  in  establishing  universal  penny  postage, 
not  only  within  the  Empire,  but  within  the  whole  civilized 
world.  [Hear,  hear.]  I  am  also  an  advertiser  or  a  com¬ 
mercial  traveller  in  the  way  of  cheap  telegraphic  communica- 
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tions.  I  am  most  intent  when  I  say  that  it  is  all  very  well 
for  you  in  the  mother  country  and  for  us  in  the  Over-Seas 
Dominions  to  preach  the  great  Imperial  doctrines  and  to  ask 
our  people  and  our  kinsmen  to  be  united  although  scattered 
all  over  the  world.  I  am  always  surprised  that  one  does  not 
think  that  the  best  element  of  union,  the  best  means  of  forging 
the  real  Imperial  bonds,  is  cheap  rates  on  cables,  cheap  rates 
on  wireless  for  news  to  be  spread  all  over  the  world.  London, 
the  great  London,  would  be  the  nerve  centre  of  the  Empire, 
and  thus  there  would  be  a  unity  of  feeling  and  a  unity  of  hearts, 
and  I  pray  Divine  Providence  that  this  may  happen  before 
long.  We  must  unite  the  scattered  forces  of  the  Empire  if 
this  Empire  is  to  live,  and  in  my  humble  capacity  as  Post¬ 
master-General  of  Canada  I  hope  to  see  this  idea  prevail  at 
the  next  Imperial  Conference. 

You  are,  indeed,  good  advertisers,  gentlemen.  You  have 
done  your  duty  by  Canada,  since  one  is  called  upon  to  speak 
of  his  own  native  land.  Some  years  ago,  not  so  many  years 
ago — let  us  say  twenty — a  Postmaster-General  came  to  London, 
and  he  was  rambling  about  in  the  Strand  with  a  friend  of  his 
from  London,  and  his  friend  told  him  that  Canada  was  well 
known  in  England,  which  statement  had  been  disputed  by  the 
Canadian  Postmaster-General ;  so  he  said  :  “  Now  we  will 
see  at  once,  we  will  test  your  affirmation  and  see  whether  or 
not  Canada  is  known  in  the  Strand.”  They  stopped  a  young 
lady.  [Laughter,  and  cries  of  “  Shame.”]  Yes,  the  young 
lady  did  not  stop  them — the  Canadian  Postmaster-General 
was  too  old,  and  so  was  his  friend — they  stopped  a  young  lady, 
quite  a  respectable  young  lady,  as  there  are  respectable  young 
ladies,  and  the  Canadian  Postmaster-General  inquired  if  she 
knew  Canada.  She  said  ;  “  Sir,  I  am  a  respectable  lady,  and 
if  you  don’t  stop  talking  to  me  I’ll  call  for  a  bobby.”  [Laughter.] 
Well,  things  have  changed,  and  Canada  is  to-day  well  known 
in  the  Strand,  well  known  in  Glasgow,  well  known — yes,  in 
Tipperary — well  known  in  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  realm,  Wales, 
and  well  known  in  every  part  of  England,  well  known  under 
every  clime  and  under  every  latitude  on  this  Continent  and 
all  over  the  world,  thanks  to  you,  gentlemen,  advertisers  in 
the  British  Press.  You  have  done  your  duty  by  Canada, 
and  we  Canadians  are  proud,  and  rightly  so,  of  the  achieve¬ 
ments  attained  by  Canada  in  the  last  twenty  years.  We  are 
proud  of  our  population,  and  I  think  that  we  have  in  Canada 
the  best  stock  of  the  British  Empire.  Mind  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
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I  am  not  speaking  of  the  French-Canadians  alone  ;  it  is  well 
kno^vn  that  the  French-Canadians  are  the  best  stock.  [Flear, 
hear.]  We  are  often  told,  and  I  said  the  other  day  in  Paris 
to  the  French  Postmaster-General,  “  We  are  told  that  the 
French  people  did  not  know  how  to  settle,  they  are  not  good 
colonizers ;  but  good  gracious  !  ”  I  said,  “  have  you  forgotten 
that  you  have  colonized  England  and  that  England  is  the  best 
French  possession — speaking  from  a  Norman  point  of  view  of 
course — under  the  face  of  the  sun  ?  ”  [Laughter.]  We  have 
conquered  you  and  it  is  a  great  credit  to  us,  and  we  could  afford, 
after  that,  to  be  conquered  by  you  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham. 

Yes,  we  are  very  proud  of  our  population,  and  it  is  expand¬ 
ing.  At  the  last  census,  in  igoi,  Canada  had  not  a  population 
of  six  million  people,  and  my  friend  Mr.  Obed  Smith  is  my 
witness — he  can  be  a  reliable  witness,  he  does  not  belong  to 
the  Press.  [Laughter.]  I  pray  you  watch  the  figures  very 
closely  at  the  next  census,  and  you  will  find  the  population  of 
Canada  will  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  8,500,000  people. 
I  said  that  we  had  a  good  stock,  good  French-Canadians,  a 
healthy,  contented  race,  good  Englishmen,  good  Irishmen, 
good  Scotsmen,  good  Americans,  too.  But  all  Canadians 
are  proud  of  their  British  citizenship.  [Hear,  hear.]  We  are 
proud  not  only  of  our  population,  but  also  of  the  resources 
offered  by  our  country  to  the  settlers  of  Great  Britain.  I  will 
not  speak  of  the  mining  industry,  I  will  leave  that  to  my  good 
friend  Mr.  Wade,  who  represents  the  mining  interests  of  Yukon, 
British  Columbia — the  El  Dorado  of  the  world.  I  will  not 
speak  of  our  fisheries,  of  our  forests  ;  I  claim  that  we  are  above 
all  a  great  farming  community,  and  that  we  are  called  upon 
to  provide  the  British  Empire  with  all  the  wheat  the  British 
Empire  can  consume.  We  are  proud  of  the  wheat  acreage  in 
the  West.  When,  some  twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  Wade  was  a 
young  lawyer  at  Winnipeg,  people  at  the  time  of  the  crops 
expected  that  frost  might  injure  the  whole  crop,  and  we  were 
reading  the  papers  every  morning  with  the  fear  that  perhaps 
the  bitter  frost  of  the  West  had  destroyed  the  labour  of  one 
year.  Who  hears  of  the  frost  in  the  West  to-day  ?  Who 
would  speak  of  the  American  desert  to-day  ?  Since  the 
C.P.R.,  probably  the  greatest  corporation  that  exists  in  the 
world,  has  imported  from  Asia  the  process  of  irrigating  the 
land,  the  American  desert  extending  towards  Canada  has  been 
changed,  one  might  say,  from  a  wilderness  to  the  land  of 
Goshen,  in  Egypt. 
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Yes,  we  are  proud  of  our  resources  ;  we  are  also  proud  of 
the  system  that  the  Canadian  Government  and  the  Canadian 
people  in  their  wisdom  have  provided  for  the  transportation 
of  that  immense  crop  of  wheat  which  is  coming  to  us  every 
fall  of  the  year.  Why,  sir,  Mr.  McBrown  will  tell  you  in  a  few 
minutes  that  when  the  C.P.R.  was  built  in  the  eighties,  men 
like  Lord  Strathcona,  men  like  Mr.  Skinner,  and  many  others, 
whose  names  I  forget  at  the  present  moment,  were  in  a  state 
of  despair.  They  thought  that  they  had  mortgaged  the  last 
cent  of  the  best  banks  of  the  Dominion  and  that  the  credit  of 
the  country  was  even  in  danger.  Nobody  believed  that  the 
C.P.R.  would  ever  pay  for  the  grease  on  its  wheels.  Sir,  the 
C.P.R.  has  been  built  and  it  is  paying  to-day  the  fairest  dividend 
a  company  can  pay.  It  is  the  best  proposition  any  Englishman 
can  invest  money  in.  Not  only  the  C.P.R.  has  been  built,  but 
two  young  Canadians — of  Scottish  origin,  I  am  bound  to  say 
[laughter] — Messrs.  McKenzie  and  Main — have  decided  by 
themselves  to  build  another  transcontinental ;  they  are  com¬ 
pleting  section  by  section  with  good  British  money  ;  they  are 
completing  the  Canadian  Northern,  and  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  have  decided  to  build  another  transcontinental — the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific — and  we  hope  when  we  hold  our  great 
Exhibition  at  Winnipeg  in  1921  that  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
will  be  inaugurated  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
thus  giving  not  only  to  Canada  but  to  England  and  the  British 
Empire  the  nearest  access  to  the  Far  East  that  exists. 

Yes,  we  are  proud  of  our  system  of  transportation,  and  only 
yesterday  the  Governor-General  of  Canada,  one  of  the  best 
men  that  the  English  aristocracy  has  ever  given  to  Canada, 
Earl  Grey,  rediscovered  the  Hudson  Bay,  which  was  known 
by  the  old  traders  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  two  hundred 
years  ago,  the  Hudson  Bay  through  which  our  own  Canadian 
Commissioner  in  London,  Lord  Strathcona,  came  nearly  eighty 
years  ago.  When  I  was  a  lad  he  left  Scotland  to  serve  Canada 
and  to  serve  the  Empire.  Yes,  Hudson  Bay  has  been  re¬ 
discovered.  To  show  you  the  importance  of  the  country,  the 
importance  of  the  farming  interest  in  Canada,  the  three- 
transcontinentals  will  not  be  sufficient  to  give  an  outlet  for 
the  transportation  of  our  grain,  but  we  shall  require,  in  the 
near  future,  the  shorter  water  route  of  the  Hudson  Bay.  All 
this  will  benefit  Canada,  but,  above  all,  it  will  benefit  the  British 
Empire.  We  cannot  forget  that  if — which  God  forbid  ! — if 
England  were  in  a  state  of  war  it  would  take  very  few  weeks 
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indeed  before  she  could  be  starved  by  the  enemy.  Now  what 
is  to  be  done  ?  With  British  capital,  with  the  British  prestige 
of  the  Crown  we  have  been  able  to  establish  that  fine  system 
of  transportation  to  develop  the  resources  of  our  country. 
Now  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  protect  our  trade,  to  protect 
our  transportation,  and  that  is  why,  acting  in  conjunction  with 
the  Admiralty  in  England,  during  the  last  session  at  Ottawa 
we  passed  the  Naval  Bill  creating  a  Canadian  Navy.  [Cheers.] 
That  Canadian  Navy  has  for  primary  object  to  defend  the 
coast  of  Canada,  not  only  the  Pacific  coast,  but  especially  the 
Atlantic  coast ;  and  at  a  given  moment,  if  need  be,  to  join 
hands  with  the  mother  country  and  defend  the  mother  country. 
[Cheers.] 

We  are  proud  not  only  of  our  population,  of  our  resources 
as  a  farming  country,  of  our  transportation  system,  but  also 
of  our  enormous  prosperity  since  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 
I  may  tell  you,  since  I  cannot  be  Sphinx-like,  having  partaken 
of  the  good  wine — I  may  tell  you  a  secret.  When  Parliament 
opens  in  November  next  at  Ottawa  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Fielding — and  I  am  pleased  to  hear  this  evening 
that  he  is  in  better  health  than  the  papers  reported — will  be 
able  to  announce  a  surplus  of  no  less  than  25,000,000  dollars 
of  ordinary  revenue  over  ordinary  expenditure.  It  was  not 
always  so,  and  I  do  not  care  this  evening  to  talk  any  cheap 
politics.  I  am  too  far  from  the  battlefield  and  too  near  good 
friends  to  talk  politics,  but  I  may  say  that  if  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago  we  were  not  so  prosperous  as  we  are  to-day  it  was  due 
to  the  hostile  fiscal  policy  of  our  great  neighbours — the  United 
States  of  America.  You  know  that  Canada  has  prospered 
under  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1866,  and  that  when  that 
reciprocity  treaty  was  abrogated,  for  years  and  years  we  were, 
indeed,  in  a  very  poor  condition  in  Canada.  Our  industry  was 
staggering,  we  had  but  a  few  emigrants  from  the  old  coimtry, 
and  nearly  half  the  emigrants  who  came  from  Great  Britain 
left  Canada  for  the  Eastern  States.  Times  have  changed. 
On  many  occasions  both  parties  were  willing  to  offer  the  glad 
hand  of  friendship,  from  a  fiscal  point  of  view,  to  the  Washing¬ 
ton  authorities,  but  without  success.  Then  we  had  to  change 
the  channels  of  our  trade,  and  in  1897  we  gave  to  our  Canadian 
tariff  that  feature  which  is  so  well  known  to-day — the  fiscal 
preference  15  per  cent,  at  first,  25  per  cent,  later  on,  and  now 
33^  per  cent.  That  cardinal  feature  of  Canadian  fiscal  policy 
has  been  to  a  large  degree  the  cause  of  our  prosperity.  Shall 
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we  maintain  that  British  preference  ?  I  should  answer  that  by 
the  famous  French  words  -poser  la  question  c  est  y  repondre — to 
put  the  question  is  to  solve  it.  We  shall  maintain  that  British 
preference  against  all  comers.  [Hear,  hear.]  We  ask  nothing 
in  return  from  the  mother  country.  We  would  be  pleased 
indeed  if  the  mother  country  would  reciprocate,  but  we  ask 
nothing  in  return.  We  do  it  with  loyalty,  we  do  it  with  friend¬ 
ship,  we  do  it  because  it  suits  Canadian  conditions  and  because 
it  has  been  the  cause  of  prosperity  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
[Hear,  hear.]  But  proud  as  we  are  of  all  that,  we  are  prouder 
still  of  our  Canadian  citizenship,  we  are  prouder  still  of  the 
freedom  and  the  happiness  we  enjoy  under  the  British  flag. 
It  is  a  fascinating  thing  to  call  oneself  a  Canadian  to-day.  Many 
years  ago  a  Canadian  was  a  nonentity,  especially  if  you  would 
cross  the  boundary  line,  but  to-day,  to  be  a  Canadian  in 
America  means  much  not  only  for  the  Canadian  but  for  the 
other  people,  too.  Some  years  ago  Canadians  were  making 
annual  pilgrimages  to  Washington,  but  now  pilgrims  come  to 
Canada.  What  will  happen  I  do  not  know,  but  what  I  know 
is  this,  that  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  reciprocity  nego¬ 
tiations  which  may  take  place  at  Ottawa,  British  preference 
will  remain  the  critical  feature  of  our  fiscal  policy.  [Hear, 
hear.] 

We  are  interested,  being  the  near  neighbours  of  the  United 
States,  and  our  trade  being,  so  to  speak,  interwoven  with  the 
trade  of  the  United  States  and  their  industries,  we  are  interested 
in  having,  commercially  speaking,  good  feelings  and  good 
relations  one  with  the  other  ;  but  there  will  be  no  sacrifice 
of  principle  on  the  part  of  Canada,  as  I  am  sure  there  will  be 
no  sacrifice  of  principle — unless  there  is  a  Presidential  election 
in  sight — on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  [Laughter.]  Yes, 
we  are  proud  of  our  Canadian  citizenship  and  of  our  freedom 
under  the  British  flag.  The  words  of  Kipling  are  always  true  : 
“  Daughter  am  I  in  my  mother’s  home,  but  mistress  in  my 
own.”  It  was  not  always  so  in  the  early  days  when  Canada 
was  governed  from  Downing  Street — and  I  have  had  to  accus¬ 
tom  myself  to  speak  of  Downing  Street  with  no  contempt, 
because  as  a  French-Canadian  reading  the  history  of  my 
fathers  the  words  ”  Downing  Street  ”  did  not  sound  well  to 
my  ears.  In  the  early  days  Downing  Street  was  governing 
Canada,  and  the  old  French  inhabitants  objected  to  that,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  the  descendants  of  the  Bourbons,  who  had  con¬ 
quered  Downing  Street  on  the  battlefield  in  Kent  county  here, 
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and  they  had  some  notion  of  what  responsible  government  was. 
Being  French  they  were  Franks,  and  “  Franks  ”  means  free  ; 
and  they  wanted  to  be  free  under  the  British  flag,  and  in  order 
to  be  free — well,  they  had  to  Are  a  few  bullets  at  the  Union 
Jack  so  as  to  give  a  little  more  air  and  more  light,  and  so  it 
happened  in  the  Rebellion  of  1837  freedom  was  given  by 
England  to  Canada.  And  to-day,  speaking  as  a  French- 
Canadian,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  there  is  no  more  loyal  citizen 
of  the  British  Empire,  no  more  loyal  Britisher  than  the  French- 
Canadian  himself.  [Cheers.]  Yes,  and  the  French-Canadian 
will  always  revere  the  name  and  the  memory  of  good  Queen 
Victoria  [hear,  hear] — because,  when  she  ascended  the  throne, 
her  first  act  was  to  appoint  Lord  Durham,  a  good  Radical — 
I  do  not  know  if  the  Radicals  of  to-day  are  as  good  as  the 
Radicals  of  those  days — but  she  appointed  Lord  Durham,  who 
laid  the  foundation  of  constitutional  and  responsible  govern¬ 
ment  in  Canada.  We  shall  always  revere  the  name  and  the 
memory  of  good  Queen  Victoria  for  the  part  she  took  in  the 
establishment  of  responsible  government  in  our  country.  Sir, 
my  fifteen  minutes  have  elapsed,  and  I  must  not  forget  that 
I  must  be  on  friendly  terms  with  the  newspaper  men.  But 
let  me  and  my  remarks  be  judged  by  this.  Reading  Gibbon — 
it  so  happens  sometimes  that  French-Canadians  read  English 
books — reading  Gibbon’s  history  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  he  says  that  when  the  Roman  Empire  was 
about  to  crumble  to  pieces  an  Emperor  had  the  idea  of  making 
a  census  of  the  various  elements  composing  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  he  sent  out  legions  of  census  enumerators — nothing  is  new 
under  the  sun  ;  there  was  no  election  in  those  days,  but  census 
enumerators  were  appointed  as  we  will  appoint  some  next 
year  in  Canada — census  enumerators  throughout  the  Roman 
Empire.  The  slaves,  who  were  very  numerous,  were  not 
counted,  and  when  that  was  reported  to  the  Emperor,  the 
Emperor  said  ;  “  If  they  are  not  counted,  at  least  they  should 
be  branded.”  "It  would  be  a  great  mistake,”  answered  the 
census  enumerator  :  "  for  if  you  brand  the  slaves  on  the 

shoulder  they  will  count  themselves,  and  as  they  are  more 
numerous  than  the  free  citizens  of  the  Roman  Empire  we  may 
be  called  upon  to  disappear,  and  they  to  reign  instead  of  us.” 

Sir,  if  a  census  were  taken  to-day  of  the  forces  of  the  British 
Empire  you  could  count  every  man,  woman  and  child,  you 
could  brand  every  man,  woman  and  child,  but  no  fear  how 
you  brand  and  count  them,  there  are  no  slaves  in  the  British 
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Empire  for  we  are  all  free  citizens,  and  nobody  would  think 
of  reigning  above  His  Majesty  the  King,  because  we  revere 
his  love,  we  love  his  constitution,  we  love  his  large  estates 
where  happiness,  freedom,  and  equality  exist  for  the  highest 
and  for  the  humblest  citizen  alike.  [Cheers.] 


CHARLES  DICKENS 
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[Speech  of  Charles  Dickens  at  the  banquet  given  him  by  the 
“  Young  Men  of  Boston,”  February  i,  1842,  in  response  to  the 
toast :  “  Health,  Happiness,  and  a  Hearty  Welcome  to  Charles 
Dickens.”  At  the  close  of  the  novelist’s  speech,  which  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  day  recorded  as  having  been  delivered  in  a  "  warm, 
fluent,  and  manly  tone,”  the  President  of  the  evening,  Josiah 
Quincy,  Jun.,  rose  amid  the  cheering,  and  proposed  a  second  toast 
as  follows  :  “It  has  been  said  that  painters  in  portraying  pictures 
of  ideal  female  beauty  unconsciously  sketched  the  features  of 
her  who  was  dearest  to  their  hearts.  If  this  were  true  of  the 
novelist  as  of  the  painter,  how  greatly  are  the  admirers  of  the 
lovely  creations  of  our  friend’s  genius  indebted  to  her  who 
holds  this  relation  to  him  !  With  his  permission,  therefore,  I 
propose  the  health  of  the  lady  of  our  distinguished  guest.  If 
she  were  the  model  of  the  pure  and  elevated  women  of  his  works, 
it  might  be  well  said  that  she  was  the  better  half  even  of  Charles 
Dickens.”  This  toast  Wcis  received  with  nine  cheers,  and  was 
drunk  while  the  company  were  all  standing.] 

Gentlemen  ; — If  you  had  given  this  splendid  entertainment 
to  any  one  else  in  the  whole  wide  world — if  I  were  to-night 
to  exult  in  the  triumph  of  my  dearest  friend — if  I  stood  here 
upon  my  defence,  to  repel  any  unjust  attack — to  appeal  as 
a  stranger  to  your  generosity  and  kindness  as  the  freest  people 
on  the  earth — I  could,  putting  some  restraint  upon  myself, 
stand  among  you  as  self-possessed  and  unmoved  as  I  should 
be  alone  in  my  own  room  in  England.  But  when  I  have  the 
echoes  of  your  cordial  greeting  ringing  in  my  ears  ;  when  I 
see  your  kind  faces  beaming  a  welcome  so  warm  and  earnest 
as  never  man  had,  I  feel — it  is  my  nature — so  vanquished  and 
subdued  that  I  have  hardly  fortitude  enough  to  thank  you. 
If  your  President,  instead  of  pouring  forth  that  delightful 
mixture  of  humour  and  pathos  which  you  have  just  heard  with 
so  much  delight,  had  been  but  a  caustic,  ill-natured  man — if 
he  had  only  been  a  dull  one — if  I  could  only  have  doubted  or 
distrusted  him  or  you,  I  should  have  had  my  wits  at  my 
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fingers’  ends,  and,  using  them,  could  have  held  you  at  arm's 
length.  But  you  have  given  me  no  such  opportunity  ;  you 
take  advantage  of  me  in  the  tenderest  point ;  you  give  me  no 
chance  of  playing  at  company,  or  holding  you  at  a  distance, 
but  flock  about  me  like  a  host  of  brothers,  and  make  this  place 
like  home.  Indeed,  gentlemen,  indeed,  if  it  be  natural  and 
allowable  for  each  of  us,  on  his  own  hearth,  to  express  his 
thoughts  in  the  most  homely  fashion,  and  to  appear  in  his 
plainest  garb,  I  have  a  fair  claim  upon  you  to  let  me  do  so 
to-night,  for  you  have  made  my  house  an  Aladdin’s  Palace. 
You  fold  so  tenderly  within  your  breasts  that  common  house¬ 
hold  lamp  in  which  my  feeble  fire  is  all  enshrined,  and  at 
which  my  flickering  torch  is  lighted  up,  that  straight  my 
household  gods  take  wing,  and  are  transported  there.  And 
whereas  it  is  written  of  that  fairy  structure  that  it  never 
moved  without  two  shocks — one  when  it  rose,  and  one  when 
it  settled  down — I  can  say  of  mine  that,  however  sharp  a 
tug  it  took  to  pluck  it  from  its  native  ground,  it  struck  at 
once  an  easy  and  a  deep  and  lasting  root  into  this  soil ;  and 
loved  it  as  its  own.  I  can  say  more  of  it,  and  say  with  truth, 
that  long  before  it  moved,  or  had  a  chance  of  moving,  its 
rnaster  perhaps  from  some  secret  sympathy  between  its 
timbers,  and  a  certain  stately  tree  that  has  its  being  here¬ 
about,  and  spreads  its  broad  branches  far  and  wide — dreamed 
by  day  and  night,  for  years,  of  setting  foot  upon  this  shore, 
and  breathing  this  pure  air.  And,  trust  me,  gentlemen,  that, 
if  I  had  wandered  here,  unknowing  and  unknown,  I  would — 
if  I  know  my  own  heart — have  come  with  all  my  sympathies 
clustering  as  richly  about  this  land  and  people — with  all  my 
sense  of  justice  as  keenly  alive  to  their  high  claims  on  every 
man  who  loves  God’s  image— with  all  my  energies  as  fully 
bent  on  judging  for  myself,  and  speaking  out,  and  telling  in 
my  sphere  the  truth,  as  I  do  now,  when  you  rain  down  your 
welcomes  on  my  head. 

Your  President  has  alluded  to  those  writings  ^hich  have 
been  my  occupation  for  some  years  past ;  and  you  have 
received  his  allusions  in  manner  which  assures  me  —  if  I 
needed  any  such  assurance — that  we  are  old  friends  in  the 
spirit,  and  have  been  in  close  communion  for  a  long  time. 

It  is  not  easy  for  a  man  to  speak  of  his  own  books.  I 
daresay  that  few  persons  have  been  more  interested  in  mine 
than  I,  and  if  it  be  a  general  principle  in  nature  that  a  lover’s 
love  is  blind,  and  that  a  mother’s  love  is  blind,  I  believe  it 
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may  be  said  of  an  author’s  attachment  to  the  creatures  of  his 
own  imagination,  that  it  is  a  perfect  model  of  constancy  and 
devotion,  and  is  the  blindest  of  all.  But  the  objects  and 
purposes  I  have  had  in  view  are  very  plain  and  simple,  and 
may  be  easily  told.  I  have  always  had,  and  always  shall  have, 
an  earnest  and  true  desire  to  contribute,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  to 
the  common  stock  of  healthful  cheerfulness  and  enjoyment. 
I  have  always  had,  and  always  shall  have,  an  invincible  repug¬ 
nance  to  that  mole-eyed  philosophy  which  loves  the  dark¬ 
ness,  and  winks  and  scowls  in  the  light.  I  believe  that  Virtue 
shows  quite  as  well  in  rags  and  patches  as  she  does  in  purple 
and  fine  Hnen.  I  believe  that  she,  and  every  beautiful  object 
in  external  nature,  claim  some  sympathy  in  the  breast  of  the 
poorest  man  who  breaks  his  scanty  loaf  of  daily  bread.  I 
believe  that  she  goes  barefoot  as  well  as  shod.  I  believe  that 
she  dwells  rather  oftener  in  alleys  and  by-ways  than  she  does 
in  courts  and  palaces,  and  that  it  is  good,  and  pleasant,  and 
profitable  to  track  her  out,  and  follow  her.  I  believe  that 
to  lay  one's  hand  upon  some  of  those  rejected  ones  whom  the 
world  has  too  long  forgotten,  and  too  often  misused,  and  to 
say  to  the  proudest  and  most  thoughtless — "  These  creatures 
have  the  same  elements  and  capacities  of  goodness  as  your¬ 
selves,  they  are  moulded  in  the  same  form,  and  made  of  the 
same  clay  ;  and  though  ten  times  worse  than  you,  may,  in 
ha\’ing  retained  anything  of  their  original  nature  amidst  the 
trials  and  distresses  of  their  condition,  be  really  ten  times 
better.”  I  believe  that  to  do  this  is  to  pursue  a  worthy  and 
not  useless  vocation.  Gentlemen,  that  you  think  so  too,  your 
fervent  greeting  sufficiently  assures  me.  That  this  feeling  is 
ahve  in  the  Old  World  as  well  as  in  the  New,  no  man  should 
know  better  than  I — I,  who  have  found  such  wide  and  ready 
sympathy  in  my  own  dear  land.  That  in  expressing  it  we 
are  but  treading  in  the  steps  of  those  great  master-spirits  who 
have  gone  before,  we  know  by  reference  to  all  the  bright 
examples  in  our  hterature  from  Shakespeare  downward. 

There  is  one  other  point  connected  with  the  labours  (if  I 
may  call  them  so)  that  you  hold  in  such  generous  esteem,  to 
which  I  cannot  help  adverting.  I  cannot  help  expressing  the 
delight,  the  more  than  happiness  it  was  to  me  to  find  so  strong 
an  interest  awakened  on  this  side  of  the  water,  in  favour  of 
that  little  heroine  of  mine,  to  whom  your  President  has  made 
allusion,  who  died  in  her  youth.  I  had  letters  about  that 
child,  in  England,  from  the  dwellers  in  log-houses,  amongst 
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the  morasses,  and  swamps,  and  densest  forests,  and  deepest 
solitudes  of  the  Far  West.  Many  a  sturdy  hand,  hard  with 
the  axe  and  spade,  and  browned  by  the  summer’s  sun,  has  taken 
up  the  pen,  and  written  to  me  a  little  history  of  domestic 
joy  or  sorrow,  always  coupled,  I  am  proud  to  say,  with  some¬ 
thing  of  interest  in  that  little  tale,  or  some  comfort  or  happiness 
derived  from  it ;  and  my  correspondent  has  always  addressed 
me,  not  as  a  writer  of  books  for  sale,  resident  some  four  or  five 
thousand  miles  away,  but  as  a  friend  to  whom  he  might  freely 
impart  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  his  own  fireside.  Many  a 
mother — I  could  reckon  them  now  by  dozens,  not  by  units — 
has  done  the  like,  and  has  told  me  how  she  lost  such  a  child 
at  such  a  time,  and  where  she  lay  buried,  and  how  good  she 
was,  and  how,  in  this  or  that  respect,  she  resembled  Nell.  I 
do  assure  you  that  no  circumstance  of  my  life  has  given  me 
one-hundredth  part  of  the  gratification  I  have  derived  from 
this  source.  I  was  wavering  at  the  time  whether  or  not  to 
wind  up  my  Clock  ^  and  come  and  see  this  country,  and  this 
decided  me.  I  felt  as  if  it  were  a  positive  duty,  as  if  I  were 
bound  to  pack  up  my  clothes,  and  come  and  see  my  friends  ; 
and  even  now  I  have  such  an  odd  sensation  in  connection 
with  these  things,  that  you  have  no  chance  of  spoiling  me. 
I  feel  as  though  we  were  agreeing — as  indeed  we  are,  if  we 
substitute  for  fictitious  characters  the  classes  from  which  they 
are  drawn — about  third  parties,  in  whom  we  had  a  common 
interest.  At  every  new  act  of  kindness  on  your  part,  I  say  to 
myself,  “  That's  for  Oliver  ;  I  should  not  wonder  if  that  were 
meant  for  Smike  ;  I  have  no  doubt  that  is  intended  for  Nell  ”  ; 
and  so  I  become  a  much  happier,  certainly,  but  a  more  sober 
and  retiring  man  than  ever  I  was  before. 

Gentlemen,  talking  of  my  friends  in  America  brings  me 
back,  naturally  and  of  course,  to  you.  Coming  back  to  you, 
and  being  thereby  reminded  of  the  pleasure  we  have  in  store 
in  hearing  the  gentlemen  who  sit  about  me,  I  arrive  by  the 
easiest,  though  not  by  the  shortest  course  in  the  world,  at 
the  end  of  what  I  have  to  say.  But  before  I  sit  down,  there 
is  one  topic  on  which  I  am  desirous  to  lay  particular  stress. 
It  has,  or  should  have,  a  strong  interest  for  us  all,  since  to 
its  literature  every  country  must  look  for  one  great  means 
of  refining  and  improving  its  people,  and  one  great  source 
of  national  pride  and  honour.  You  have  in  America  great 

*  Master  Humphrey’s  Clock,  under  which  title  the  two  novels — Barnahy 
Rudge  and  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop — originally  appeared. 
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writers — great  writers — who  will  live  in  all  time,  and  are  as 
familiar  to  our  lips  as  household  words.  Deriving  (as  they 
all  do,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  their  several  walks)  their 
inspiration  from  the  stupendous  country  that  gave  them  birth, 
they  diffuse  a  better  knowledge  of  it,  and  a  higher  love  for  it, 
all  over  the  civilized  world.  I  take  leave  to  say,  in  the 
presence  of  some  of  those  gentlemen,  that  I  hope  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  they,  in  America,  will  receive  of  right  some 
substantial  profit  and  return  in  England  from  their  labours  ; 
and  when  we,  in  England,  shall  receive  some  substantial  profit 
and  return  in  America  for  ours.  Pray  do  not  misunderstand 
me.  Securing  to  myself  from  day  to  day  the  means  of  an 
honourable  subsistence,  I  w'ould  rather  have  the  affectionate 
regard  of  my  fellow-men,  than  I  would  have  heaps  and  mines 
of  gold.  But  the  two  things  do  not  seem  to  me  incompatible. 
They  cannot  be,  for  nothing  good  is  incompatible  with  justice. 
There  must  be  an  international  arrangement  in  this  respect. 
England  has  done  her  part,  and  I  am  confident  that  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  America  will  do  hers.  It  becomes  the 
character  of  a  great  country  :  firstly,  because  it  is  justice  ; 
secondly,  because  without  it  you  never  can  have,  and  keep, 
a  literature  of  your  own. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  with  feelings  of  gratitude,  such 
as  are  not  often  awakened,  and  can  never  be  expressed;  As 
I  understand  it  to  be  the  pleasant  custom  here  to  finish  with 
a  toast,  I  would  beg  to  give  you  ;  “  America  and  England,  and 
may  they  never  have  any  division  but  the  Atlantic  between 
them.”  [Applause,] 


MARK  TWAIN 

(SAMUEL  LANGHORNE  CLEMENS) 


THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS 

[An  address  delivered  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  New  York 
City,  about  1877.  This  speech  was  one  that  added  materially 
to  his  fame  as  a  humorist.] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — There  doesn’t  appear  to  be  any¬ 
body  here  to  introduce  me,  and  so  we  shall  have  to  let  that 
go  by  default.  But  I  am  the  person  who  is  to  deliver  the 
lecture,  and  I  shall  try  to  get  along  just  the  same  as  if  I  had 
been  formally  introduced.  I  suppose  I  ought  to  apologize 
for  the  weather  [the  night  was  very  stormy],  but  I  can’t 
hold  myself  altogether  responsible  for  it,  so  I  viU  let  it  go 
as  it  is. 

The  only  apology  which  I  can  offer  for  appearing  before 
you  to  talk  about  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  the  fact  that  the 
recent  political  changes  there  have  rendered  it  rather  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  post  ourselves  concerning  that  country  ;  to 
know  a  little  something  about  the  people  ;  what  we  have 
forgotten,  to  gather  up  again  ;  and  as  I  have  spent  several 
months  in  the  Islands,  several  years  ago,  I  feel  competent 
to  shed  any  amount  of  light  upon  the  matter.  [Laughter.] 
These  islands  are  situated  2,100  miles  south-west  from  San 
Francisco,  California,  out  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Why  they  were  put  away  out  there,  so  far  away  from  any 
place  and  in  such  an  out-of-the-way  locality,  is  a  thing  which 
no  one  can  explain.  [Laughter.]  But  it’s  no  matter.  They 
are  twelve  in  number,  and  their  entire  area  isn’t  greater  than 
that  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  combined.  They  are 
all  of  volcanic  origin  and  volcanic  construction.  There  is 
nothing  there  but  lava  and  pumice  stone — except  sand  and 
coral.  There  isn’t  a  spoonful  of  legitimate  dirt  in  the  entire 
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group.  Eighty  or  ninety  j^ears  ago  they  had  a  native  popula¬ 
tion  of  full  400,000  souls,  and  they  were  comfortable,  prosperous, 
and  happy.  But  then  the  white  people  came,  and  brought 
trade,  and  commerce,  and  education,  and  complicated  diseases, 
and  civilization,  and  other  calamities,  and  as  a  consequence, 
the  poor  natives  began  to  die  off  with  wonderful  rapidity, 
so  that  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  the  400,000  had  become  reduced 
to  200,000.  Then  the  white  people  doubled  the  educational 
facilities,  and  this  doubled  the  death-rate.  The  nation  is 
doomed.  It  will  be  extinct  within  fifty  years,  without  a 
doubt.  Some  people  in  this  house  may  live  to  hear  of  the 
death  of  the  last  of  the  “  Kanakas.”  In  colour  the  natives 
are  a  rich  dark  broum.  The  tropical  sun  and  their  easy-going 
ways  have  made  them  rather  indolent.  They  are  not  a  vicious, 
but  a  very  gentle,  kind-hearted,  harmless  race.  In  the  rural 
districts  the  women  wear  a  single  long,  loose  gown.  But  the 
men  don’t.  [Laughter.]  The  men  wear — well,  as  a  general 
thing,  they  wear — a  smile,  or  a  pair  of  spectacles — or  any 
little  thing  like  that.  [Laughter.]  But  they  are  not  proud. 
They  don’t  seem  to  care  for  display.  [Laughter.] 

In  the  old  times  the  King  was  the  owner  of  all  the  lands, 
and  supreme  head  of  Church  and  State.  His  voice  was 
superior  to  all  law.  If  a  common  man  passed  by  the  King's 
house  without  prostrating  himself,  or  came  near  the  King 
with  his  head  wet,  or  even  allowed  his  shadow  to  fall  upon 
the  King’s  person,  that  man  had  to  die.  There  was  no  hope 
for  him.  The  King  exercised  absolute  authority  over  the  lives 
and  property  of  his  subjects.  He  could  place  a  "  taboo  ” 
(we  get  that  word  from  the  Hawaiian)  upon  land,  or  article, 
or  person,  and  it  was  death  for  any  man  to  walk  on  the  ground 
or  touch  the  article  or  speak  to  the  person  so  "  tabooed.” 
And  this  King,  Kamehameha,  who  died  the  other  day,  never 
had  ceased  to  chafe  at  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  the 
power  of  his  ancestors  by  the  laws  and  constitution  promulgated 
by  the  American  missionaries. 

Next  after  the  King,  at  least  in  authority,  came  the 
priests  of  the  old  superstition.  And  they  regulated  "  church 
affairs  ” — that  is,  they  decreed  the  human  sacrifices,  they 
captured  the  victims  and  butchered  them.  After  the  priests 
came  the  chiefs,  who  held  land  by  feudal  tenure  as  they  do 
in  England  to-day  from  the  King — and  did  him  service.  But 
both  the  chiefs  and  priests  were  little  better  than  slaves  to 
the  King.  After  them  came  the  plebeians,  the  common  men, 
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who  were  slaves  to  priests  and  chiefs  and  King,  a  class  who 
were  cruelly  treated  and  often  killed  upon  any  trifling  provo¬ 
cation.  After  all  this — at  the  bottom  of  this  hideous  pyramid 
of  brutality,  and  superstition,  and  slavery — came  the  women, 
the  abject  slaves  of  the  whole  combination.  They  did  all 
the  work  ;  they  were  degraded  to  the  level  of  brutes,  and  were 
considered  to  be  no  better.  They  were  cruelly  maltreated, 
and  they  had  absolutely  no  rights  nor  privileges.  It  was 
death  for  a  woman  to  sit  at  table  with  her  own  husband,  and 
even  to  eat  from  a  dish  from  which  he  had  eaten  ;  and  at  all  times 
it  was  death  for  a  woman  to  eat  of  certain  of  the  rarer  fruits 
of  the  Islands,  at  any  time,  or  in  any  place.  Perhaps  the 
men  remembered  the  difficulty  between  another  woman  and 
some  fruit  some  time  back  and  didn’t  feel  justified  in  taking 
any  more  chances.  [Laughter.] 

But  by  and  by  the  American  missionaries  came,  and  they 
struck  oh  the  shackles  from  the  whole  race,  breaking  the 
power  of  the  Idngs  and  chiefs.  They  set  the  common  man 
free,  elevated  his  wife  to  a  position  of  equahty  with  him, 
and  gave  a  piece  of  land  to  each  to  hold  forever.  They  set 
up  schools  and  churches,  and  imbued  the  people  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Christian  religion.  If  they  had  had  the 
power  to  augment  the  capacities  of  the  people,  they  could 
have  made  them  perfect ;  and  they  would  have  done  it,  no 
doubt. 

The  missionaries  taught  the  whole  nation  to  read  and  write, 
with  facility,  in  the  native  tongue.  I  don’t  suppose  there 
is  to-day  a  single  uneducated  person  above  eight  years  of  age 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands  !  It  is  the  best-educated  country  in 
the  world,  I  beheve.  That  has  been  all  done  by  the  American 
missionaries.  And  in  a  large  degree  it  was  paid  for  by  the 
American  Sunday-school  children  with  their  pennies.  I  know 
that  I  contributed.  [Laughter.]  I  have  had  nearly  two 
dollars  invested  there  for  thirty  years.  But  I  don’t  mind  it, 
I  don’t  care  for  the  money  [laughter],  if  it  has  been  doing 
good.  I  don’t  say  this  in  order  to  show  off.  I  only  mention 
it  as  a  gentle  humanizing  fact  that  may  possibly  have  a 
beneficent  effect  upon  some  members  of  this  audience. 
[Laughter.] 

These  natives  are  very  hospitable  people  indeed — very 
hospitable.  If  you  want  to  stay  a  few  days  and  nights  in 
a  native’s  cabin,  you  can  stay  and  welcome.  They  will  make 
you  feel  entirely  at  home.  They  will  do  everything  they 
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can  to  make  you  comfortable.  They  will  feed  you  on  baked 
dog,  or  poi,  or  raw  fish,  or  raw  salt  pork,  or  fricasseed  cats — 
all  the  luxuries  of  the  season.  [Laughter.]  Everything 
the  human  heart  can  desire  they  will  set  before  you.  Perhaps 
now,  this  isn’t  a  captivating  feast  at  first  glance ;  but  it  is 
offered  in  all  sincerity,  and  with  the  best  motives  in  the 
world,  and  that  makes  any  feast  respectable,  whether  it  is 
palatable  or  not.  But  if  you  want  to  trade,  that’s  quite  another 
thing — that’s  business  !  And  the  Kanaka  is  ready  for  you. 
He  is  a  born  trader,  and  he  will  swindle  you  if  he  can.  He 
will  lie  straight  through  from  the  first  word  to  the  last.  Not 
such  lies  as  you  and  I  tell  [laughter],  but  gigantic  lies,  lies 
that  aw^e  you  with  their  grandeur,  lies  that  stun  you  with 
their  imperial  impossibility.  He  will  sell  you  a  mole-hill  at 
the  market  price  of  a  mountain  and  will  lie  it  up  to  an  altitude 
that  will  make  it  cheap  at  the  money.  [Laughter.]  If  he 
is  caught  he  slips  out  of  it  with  an  easy  indifference  that  has 
an  unmistakable  charm  about  it.  [Laughter.]  Every  one 
of  these  Kanakas  has  at  least  a  dozen  mothers — not  his  owm 
mothers,  of  course,  but  adopted  ones.  They  adhere  to  the 
ancient  custom  of  calling  any  woman  “  mother,”  without 
regard  to  her  colour  or  politics  [laughter],  that  they  happen 
to  take  a  particular  hking  to.  It  is  possible  for  each  of  them 
to  have  one  hundred  and  fifty  mothers — and  even  that  number 
will  allow  of  a  liberal  stretch.  This  fact  has  caused  some  queer 
questions  among  people  who  didn’t  know  anything  about  it. 

They  are  an  odd  sort  of  people.  They  can  die  whenever 
they  w^ant  to.  [Laughter.]  They  don’t  mind  dying  any  more 
than  a  jilted  Frenchman  does.  When  they  take  a  notion  to 
die,  they  die,  and  it  doesn’t  make  any  difference  whether  there 
is  anything  the  matter  with  them  or  not,  and  they  can’t  be 
persuaded  out  of  it.  When  one  of  them  makes  up  his  mind 
to  die,  he  just  hes  down  and  is  as  certain  to  die  as  though  he 
had  all  the  doctors  in  the  world  hold  of  him  !  [Laughter.] 

This  people  are  pecuharly  fond  of  dogs  ;  not  great,  mag¬ 
nificent  Newfoundlands,  or  stately  mastiffs,  or  graceful  grey¬ 
hounds,  but  little  mean  curs  that  a  white  man  would  condemn 
to  death  on  general  principles.  There  is  nothing  about  them 
to  recommend  them  so  far  as  personal  appearance  is  concerned. 
These  people  love  these  puppies  better  than  they  love 
each  other ;  and  a  puppy  always  has  plenty  to  eat,  even  if 
the  rest  of  the  family  must  go  hungry.  \^en  the  woman 
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rides,  the  puppy  sits  in  front ;  when  the  man  rides,  the  puppy 
stands  behind — he  learns  to  ride  horseback  with  the  greatest 
ease.  They  feed  him  with  their  own  hands,  and  fondle  and 
pet  and  caress  him,  till  he  is  a  full-grown  dog,  and  then  they 
eat  him.  Now  I  couldn’t  do  that.  [Laughter.]  I’d  rather 
go  hungry  two  days  than  eat  an  old  friend  that  way.  [Laugh¬ 
ter.]  There’s  something  sad  about  that.  [Laughter.]  But 
perhaps  I  ought  to  explain  that  these  dogs  are  raised  entirely 
for  the  table,  and  fed  exclusively  on  a  cleanly  vegetable  diet 
all  their  lives.  Many  a  white  citizen  learns  to  throw  aside  his 
prejudices  and  eat  of  the  dish.  After  all,  it’s  only  our  own 
American  sausage  with  the  mystery  removed.  [Laughter.] 
A  regular  native  will  eat  anything — anything  he  can  bite. 
It  is  a  fact  that  he  will  eat  a  raw  fish,  fresh  from  the  water  ; 
and  he  begins  his  meal,  too,  before  the  fish  has  breathed  his 
last.  Of  course,  it’s  anno5dng  to  the  fish,  but  the  Kanaka 
enjoys  it. 

In  olden  times  it  used  to  be  popular  to  call  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islanders  cannibals.  But  they  never  were  cannibals. 
That  is  amply  proven.  There  was  one  there  once,  but  he 
was  a  foreign  savage,  who  stopped  there  awhile  and  did  quite 
a  business  while  he  stayed.  He  was  a  useful  citizen,  but  had 
strong  political  prejudices,  and  used  to  save  up  a  good  appetite 
for  just  before  election,  so  that  he  could  thin  out  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  vote.  [Laughter.]  But  he  got  tired  of  that,  and  under¬ 
took  to  eat  an  old  whaling  captain  for  a  change.  That  was 
too  much  for  him.  He  had  the  crime  on  his  conscience,  and 
the  whaler  on  his  stomach,  and  the  two  things  killed  him. 
[Laughter.]  He  died.  I  don’t  tell  this  on  account  of  its 
value  as  an  historical  fact  [laughter],  but  only  on  account 
of  the  moral  which  it  conveys.  I  don’t  know  that  I  know  what 
moral  it  conveys,  still  I  know  there  must  be  a  moral  in  it 
somewhere.  I  have  told  it  forty  or  fifty  times  and  never 
got  a  moral  out  of  it  yet.  [Laughter.]  But  all  things  come 
to  those  who  wait. 

With  all  these  excellent  and  hospitable  ways,  these 
Kanakas  have  some  cruel  instincts.  They  will  put  a  live 
chicken  in  the  fire  just  to  see  it  hop  about.  In  the  olden  times 
they  used  to  be  cruel  to  themselves.  They  used  to  tear  their 
hair  and  burn  their  flesh,  shave  their  heads,  and  knock  out 
an  eye  or  a  couple  of  front  teeth,  when  a  great  person  or  a 
king  died — just  to  testify  to  their  sorrow  ;  and  if  their  grief 
was  so  sore  that  they  couldn’t  possibly  bear  it,  they  would 
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go  out  and  scalp  a  neighbour  or  burn  his  house  down.  And 
they  used  to  bury  some  of  their  children  alive  when  their 
families  were  too  large.  But  the  missionaries  have  broken 
all  that  up  now. 

These  people  do  nearly  everything  wrong  end  first.  They 
buckle  the  saddle  on  the  right  side,  which  is  the  wrong  side  ; 
they  mount  a  horse  on  the  wrong  side  ;  they  turn  out  on  the 
wrong  side  to  let  you  go  by  ;  they  use  the  same  word  to  say 
“good-bye”  and  “good-morning”;  they  use  “  yes  ”  when 
they  mean  “no  ”  ;  the  women  smoke  more  than  the  men  do  ; 
when  they  beckon  to  you  to  come,  they  always  motion  in 
the  opposite  direction  ;  they  dance  at  funerals,  and  drawl  out 
a  dismal  sort  of  dirge  when  they  are  peculiarly  happy.  In 
their  playing  of  the  noble  American  game  of  “  seven-up,”  the 
dealer  deals  to  his  right  instead  of  to  the  left ;  and  what 
is  worse,  the  ten  takes  the  ace  !  [Prolonged  laughter.]  Now, 
such  ignorance  as  that  is  reprehensible,  and,  for  one,  I  am  glad 
the  missionaries  have  gone  there.  [Laughter.] 

Now,  you  see  what  kind  of  voters  you  will  have  if  you 
take  these  Islands  away  from  these  people,  as  we  are  pretty 
sure  to  do  some  day.  They  will  do  everything  wrong  end 
first.  They  will  make  a  deal  of  trouble  here,  too.  Instead  of 
fostering  and  encouraging  a  judicious  system  of  railway  specu¬ 
lation,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  they  will  elect  the  most 
incorruptible  men  to  Congress.  [Prolonged  laughter  and 
applause.]  Yes,  they  will  turn  everything  upside  dovm. 

There  are  about  3,000  white  people  on  the  Islands,  and 
they  will  increase  instead  of  diminishing.  They  control  all  the 
capital,  and  are  at  the  head  of  all  the  enterprises  in  the  Islands. 

These  white  people  get  to  be  ministers — political  ministers, 
I  mean.  There’s  a  perfect  raft  of  them  there.  Harris  is  one 
of  them.  Harris  is  minister  of — well,  he’s  minister  of  pretty 
much  everything.  [Laughter.]  He’s  a  long-legged,  Hght-weight, 
average  lawyer  from  New  Hampshire.  Now,  if  Harris  had 
brains  in  proportion  to  his  legs,  he  would  make  Solomon  seem 
a  failure.  [Laughter.]  If  his  modesty  equalled  his  vanity, 
he  would  make  a  violet  seem  ostentatious.  And  if  his  learn¬ 
ing  equalled  his  ignorance,  he  would  make  Humboldt  seem  as 
unlettered  as  the  back  side  of  a  tombstone.  [Laughter.]  If 
his  ideas  were  as  large  as  his  words,  it  would  take  a  man 
three  months  to  walk  around  one  of  them.  [Laughter.]  The 
land  that  I  have  tried  to  tell  you  about  lies  out  there  in  the 
midst  of  the  watery  wilderness,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  limit- 
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less  solitudes  of  the  Pacific.  It  is  a  dreamy,  beautiful,  charming 
land.  I  wish  I  could  make  you  comprehend  how  beautiful  it 
is.  It  is  a  land  that  seems  ever  so  vague  and  fairy-hke  \\Jen 
one  reads  about  it  in  books.  It  is  Sunday  land,  the  land  of 
indolence  and  dreams,  where  the  air  is  drowsy  and  lulls  the 
spirit  to  repose  and  peace,  and  to  forgetfulness  of  the  labour 
and  turmoil  and  weariness  and  anxiety  of  life. 


H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

ICH  DIEN. 


[Speech  delivered  at  his  Investiture  as  Prince  of  Wales  at  Car¬ 
narvon,  July  13,  1 91 1,  in  reply  to  an  address  from  the  Welsh 
people.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  this  is  the  first 
public  speech  which  the  young  Prince  made.] 

I  THANK  you  with  all  my  heart  for  your  cordial  welcome,  and 
with  you  I  wish  that  this  may  be  the  first  of  many  visits  to 
your  beautiful  country. 

As  your  address  reminds  me,  the  many  links  of  the  past, 
my  Tudor  descent,  the  great  title  that  I  bear,  as  well  as  my 
name,  David,  all  bind  me  to  Wales,  and  to-day  I  can  safely 
say  that  I  am  in  “  Hen  Wlad  Fy  Nhadau  ”  [the  land  of  my 
fathers]. 

I  assure  you  that  I  shall  never  forget  this  day  as  long  as  I 
live,  and  I  hope  sincerely  that  it  will  always  mark  a  happy 
day  in  the  Principality,  as  one  which  brought  you  a  new  friend. 

He  is,  it  is  true,  a  young  friend — I  am  very  young,  but  I 
have  great  examples  before  me. 

I  have  my  dear  father,  and  my  dear  mother,  and  good 
friends  who  help  me,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  ancient  and 
beautiful  saying,  “  Heb  dduw  heb  ddim  a  duw  a  digon,”  I 
hope  to  do  my  duty  to  my  King,  to  Wales,  and  to  you  all. 
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THE  MILITANT  SUFFRAGETTE 

[A  speech  delivered  by  Christabel  Pankhurst  in  the  Queen’s 
Hall,  December  22,  1908,] 

Friends:— I  cannot  help  thinking  to-night  of  the  many 
hundreds  of  meetings  that  have  been  held  in  this  country 
in  defence  of  the  principle  of  women’s  enfranchisement.  How 
many  times  have  noble  women  poured  forth  their  very  soul 
in  an  appeal  for  political  justice  !  How  many  times  has  such 
an  appeal  been  made,  and  made  to  ears  that  were  deaf  and 
unheeding  !  It  is  well  for  us  all  to  remember  that  we  are 
engaged  in  no  new  movement.  There  were  those  who  came 
before  us,  pioneers  of  forty  and  fifty-six  years  ago,  who  began 
the  agitation  for  woman  suffrage.  They  worked  well,  they 
worked  devotedly,  and  yet,  after  all  those  years  of  work, 
women  have  not  yet  got  the  Parliamentary  vote. 

I  am  afraid  the  reason  of  this  is  that  the  rulers  of  pur 
country  are  not  to  be  moved  by  appeal  or  by  persuasion. 
The  ordinary  person,  I  believe,  is,  but  among  those  who  get 
into  high  places,  those  who  have  power  over  others,  something 
seems  often  to  go  wrong  with  their  nature,  and,  frankly,  they 
don’t  understand  the  kind  of  enlightened  appeal  upon  which 
Suffragists  used  to  place  their  sole  reliance.  There  is  an  old 
saying,  and  a  very  true  one,  that  “  God  helps  those  who 
help  themselves.”  Now,  the  Suffragists  of  old  times  made  a 
mistake,  which  experience — theirs  and  our  own — has  taught 
us  to  avoid.  They  relied  too  much  upon  the  justice  of  their 
cause,  and  not  enough  upon  their  own  strong  right  arm. 
They  thought  justice  could  go  forward  without  help  from  those 
who  wanted  it.  My  friends,  that  can  never  be,  and  never  has 
been.  An  idea  only  has  life  and  power  in  so  far  as  it  is  expressed 
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in  deeds.  Now,  that  is  the  whole  secret  of  success,  the  whole 
secret  of  getting  reform.  It  is  because  we  have  realized 
that  the  policy  of  persuasion,  and  of  argument,  and  of  talk 
has  failed  that  we  have  undertaken  the  new  militant  campaign, 
which  I  believe,  and  I  think  you  believe,  is  so  very  nearly 
at  a  successful  end.  When  men  begin  an  agitation  like  ours, 
they  are,  of  course,  open  to  all  kinds  of  criticism  and  attack, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  the  very  dangerous  and  difficult  form 
of  attack  is  brought  to  bear  against  them  that  is  brought 
to  bear  against  us.  Men  are  never  told  that  they  are  hysterical, 
and  that  they  do  not  know  what  they  are  doing.  They  may 
be  told  they  are  violent,  they  may  be  told  their  action  is 
reprehensible,  but  people  are  usually  willing  to  admit  that 
at  least  there  is  method  in  their  madness,  and  that,  as  there 
is  a  limit  to  human  endurance,  if  men  are  very  much  oppressed, 
they  have  a  right  to  revolt  against  oppression.  We  in  this 
woman’s  movement,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  accused 
of  not  having  thought  things  out,  and  of  simply  running  along 
in  a  headstrong  fashion  without  knomng  where  we  are  going 
or  why  we  do  go. 

I  want  you  to  understand,  however,  that  our  militant 
campaign  has  been  thought  out  with  the  utmost  care.  What¬ 
ever  else  we  may  be,  we  are  neither  heedless,  rash,  nor 
unthinking,  and  we  realize  that  the  recognition  of  this  fact  is 
beginning  to  become  more  general,  because  when  they  stop 
abusing  us  for  being  foolish  and  unwise,  they  begin  to  charge 
us  with  doing  all  this  in  cold  blood,  and  with  not  being 
spontaneous  enough. 

No,  my  friends,  we  did  not  undertake  this  campaign  in 
any  light  or  heedless  spirit.  We  knew  what  we  had  got  to 
face  ;  we  knew  we  had  to  face  danger,  sheer  physical  danger. 
We  knew  well  that  in  what  we  did  we  ran  the  risk  of  imprison¬ 
ment.  Now,  that  is  a  very  serious  thing.  Imprisonment  is 
what  you  reserve  for  those  who  are  preying  upon  society,  those 
who  are  enemies  of  the  body  politic  ;  imprisonment  is  the 
worst  thing  you  have  to  offer  them,  and  yet  we  knew  full 
well  that  we,  who  were  trying,  at  any  rate,  to  do  our  duty 
to  other  people,  must  realize  that  for  us  this  fate  was  in  store. 
We  knew  that  we  should  have  to  meet  the  bitter  attack  of 
the  party  politician — and  I  think  there  is  no  form  of  attack 
which  is  more  venomous,  which  is  more  unscrupulous — and 
as  we  were  women,  we  had  to  face  another  thing,  we  had  to 
face  censure  as  being  unwomanly,  as  being  unladylike  (you 
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know,  that  is  thought  worse  than  being  unwomanly),  as 
being,  well,  unconventional  and  ridiculous,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it.  Now,  you  know,  to  some  women  that  is  the  worst 
thing  of  all,  and  to  all  men  that  is  the  worst  thing  of  all  too. 

I  have  summed  up  the  price  that  had  to  be  paid  by  those 
who  adventured  upon  the  perilous  course  of  militant  methods, 
and  it  astounds  me  to  find  that  there  should  be  any  left  (and 
there  are  not  very  many)  who  presume  to  condemn  the  people 
who  have  principles,  and  are  trying  to  vindicate  those  prin¬ 
ciples,  even  though  it  means  that  penalties  fall  upon  them¬ 
selves.  It  is,  indeed,  extraordinary  how  much  blindness 
there  is  even  in  these  enlightened  days  ;  people  never  seem 
to  be  able  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times,  they  never  seem 
able  to  understand  what  is  going  on  under  their  very  eyes, 
and  yet  we  live  in  a  great  Christian  country.  We  live  amongst 
people  whose  minds  are  always  turning  back  towards  One 
who  paid  in  greater  measure  than  we  have  done  the  price  of 
the  regeneration  of  others.  It  seems  to  me  none  of  you 
understand  the  story  of  which  you  hear  over  and  over  again 
in  the  churches.  Why,  you  are  brought  up  from  your  cradles 
to  understand  this  thing,  and  when,  on  a  smaller  and  humbler 
scale,  the  whole  thing  is  acted  out  under  your  very  eyes,  you 
don’t  seem  to  see  at  all  what  it  means — at  least,  you  don’t 
see  for  a  good  long  time. 

I  assure  you  that  if  there  were  not  a  great  thing  at  stake, 
we  should  all  of  us  prefer  to  follow  a  course  of  life  which 
would  not  expose  us  to  the  difficulties  of  which  I  tell  you. 
But  think  what  is  at  stake  !  Human  liberty  !  The  most 
priceless  thing  there  is,  the  only  thing  that  is  worth  fighting 
for,  the  only  thing  that  is  worth  paying  for.  We  are  fighting 
for  that.  We  are  fighting  for  the  emancipation  of  women. 
The  emancipation  of  men  was  begun  a  long  time  ago,  and  men 
are  now  working  out  their  salvation,  although  they  will  never 
see  it  in  full  measure  until  the  women,  whose  brothers  and 
whose  partners  they  are,  see  their  emancipation  too.  We  are 
working  for  the  bread  of  women,  we  are  working  that  women 
may  not  go  hungry,  we  are  working  for  what  is  even  more 
important — we  are  working  for  the  dignity  of  women.  How 
can  they  say  other  questions  are  more  important  ?  How  can 
they  say  it  ?  They  cannot  really  think  it.  Why,  it  is  the 
most  important  question  ;  it  is  the  most  vital  question  of 
the  present  day  !  The  freedom  of  men  and  the  freedom  of 
women,  the  liberty  of  human  beings — what  can  transcend  that  ? 
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Now,  I  am  going  to  speak  to  those  women  here  who  want 
the  vote,  but  don’t  agree  with  our  methods.  I  ask  them,  why 
do  you  hold  aloof,  why  do  you  not  believe  in  the  methods, 
and  why,  if  you  believe  in  them,  don’t  you  practise  them  ? 
Because  neither  from  you  nor  from  Cabinet  Ministers  do  we 
want  sympathy.  No,  what  we  want  is  action.  We  would 
rather  have  you  marching  along  with  us  side  by  side  than  we 
would  have  your  cheers  or  your  support  or  your  praise.  We 
do  not  look  for  that ;  we  do  not  want  you  to  come  and  say 
that  we  have  done  well ;  we  want  you  to  come  and  do  with 
us  !  Why,  then,  do  you  not  throw  yourselves  into  this  agi¬ 
tation,  why  are  not  you  ready  for  prison  ?  You  should  not 
see  prison  through  other  people’s  eyes,  you  should  go  there 
yourselves  if  you  think  that  we  have  done  well  to  go  there. 
You  know  the  old  methods  of  working  for  the  vote  are  futile, 
and  not  only  futile,  but  humiliating,  unworthy  of  you.  I  say 
any  woman  here  who  is  content  to  appeal  for  the  vote  instead 
of  demanding  and  fighting  for  it  is  dishonouring  herself  !  Is 
the  price  too  great  ?  Cannot  you  make  the  necessary  sacrifice  ? 
I  can  tell  you  that  we  who  are  prepared  for  it  take  a  great  joy 
in  it.  Why,  the  women  in  this  Union  are  the  happiest  people 
in  the  world  !  We  have  the  love  of  our  comrades,  we  have  the 
respect  of  our  enemies,  we  have  the  support  of  the  people. 
We  have  something  to  live  for,  and  we  are  going  to  do  some¬ 
thing  worth  doing.  We  are  sorry  for  the  people  who  go 
through  their  lives  achieving  nothing,  leaving  the  world  no 
richer  than  they  found  it.  Those  people  are  poor,  indeed  ; 
those  people  we  pity.  As  for  us,  we  have  the  glorious  pride  of 
being  made  the  instrument  of  those  great  forces  that  are 
working  towards  progress  and  liberty. 

Now,  the  rightness  of  revolt,  the  rightness  of  our  militant 
methods  does  not  depend  upon  success.  You  may  resist 
injustice  and  fail,  or  seem  to  fail,  and  still  you  have  done  right. 
When  you  are  confronted  by  oppression,  when  you  are  con¬ 
fronted  by  the  forces  of  evil,  then  you  must  go  and  do  battle 
against  them.  Unless  you  believe  that  might  is  right  you 
must  agree  with  what  I  say.  Now,  we  none  of  us  really 
think  that  might  is  right.  There  is  not  one  here  who  has 
not  read  of  the  brave  deeds  of  people  who  were  few  in 
number  and  weak  in  strength,  who  went  forward  against 
countless  numbers  greatly  their  superior  in  force.  We  all  of 
us  feel  proud  of  those  members  of  the  human  race  who  have 
stood  perhaps  alone  against  overwhelming  strength  and  over- 
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whelming  numbers.  So  often  the  gallant  stands  that  men 
and  women  have  made  against  superior  force  have  seemed 
to  be  in  vain.  We  read  of  their  being  crushed  under  foot, 
and  every  trace  of  them  being  trampled  away,  but  I  think 
there  is  in  the  heart  of  every  one  of  us  a  conviction  that 
somehow  and  somewhere  that  heroism  is  recorded,  that 
heroism  is  counted,  and  that  we  to-day  are  the  richer  for  it 
and  that  the  forces  of  good  have  been  strengthened  by  the 
action  of  these  heroes  who  have  seemed  to  fail,  but  in  reality 
have  triumphed.  And  I  want  you  to  believe  that  even  if 
we  had  no  hope  of  success,  even  if  we  thought  that  our  militant 
campaign  were  destined  to  failure,  we  should  go  on  with  it. 
We  should  go  on  with  it  while  life  was  ours,  we  are  going  on 
with  it ;  so  long  as  we  live  we  are  never  going  to  renounce  this 
struggle.  But  we  are  going  to  win,  for  victory  is  not  always 
with  the  big  battalions.  We  are  going  to  win  because  we 
have  right  on  our  side.  No,  you  must  not  forget  that  “  thrice 
is  he  armed  that  hath  his  quarrel  just,  and  he  but  naked, 
though  locked  up  in  steel,  whose  conscience  with  injustice  is 
corrupted.”  Well,  my  friends,  there  is  great  truth  in  those 
words,  and  I  think  you  will  admit  that  our  quarrel  is  just. 
Why,  even  the  enemy  has  to  admit  that.  We  could  never  win 
if  we  were  not  in  the  right,  but  because  we  are  in  the  right 
we  are  going  to  win. 

Well,  I  have  been  telling  you  why  we  adopt  our  methods  ; 
I  have  been  trying  to  explain  to  you  the  frame  of  mind  in 
which  we  are,  and  the  reasons  why  we  have  taken  to  these 
methods,  and  what  the  methods  are.  If  you  read  the  leading 
articles  in  some  of  our  newspapers,  you  would  think  our 
methods  were  Russian  methods,  or  even  worse.  You  really 
would  suppose  that  we  were  the  most  dangerous  set  of  people 
and  the  most  violent  set  of  people  that  have  ever  been  seen. 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  we  are  singularly  mild — indeed,  we 
are  just  as  mild  as  we  can  be,  consistently  with  doing  our 
duty.  We  do  not  want  to  go  an  inch  farther  than  the  Liberal 
Government  drive  us,  because  we  do  not  want  to  waste  our 
forces  ;  we  do  not  want  to  overstep  the  mark  by  a  hair’s 
breadth,  and  we  have  never  done  so.  We  go  to  by-elections, 
and  work  against  the  Government.  Surely  that  is  not  very 
unconstitutional  or  very  violent  !  Our  protests  at  public 
meetings  have  been  very  effective,  but  they  involve  no  danger 
to  life  or  limb — unless  our  own.  As  I  say,  these  protests  don’t 
involve  any  physical  danger  to  our  Cabinet  Ministers,  yet  they 
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produce  a  marked  impression.  Ministers  are  simply  terrified. 
They  hide  from  us  behind  locked  doors.  They  go  in  secret 
nowadays  !  They  dare  not  run  the  risk  of  meeting  women 
even  in  a  railway  train.  Have  you  read  the  Daily  News  to¬ 
day,  and  seen  the  account  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  attempt,  not 
only  to  keep  women  out  of  his  meeting,  but  to  escape  them  ? 
Well,  if  he  were  the  Czar  of  Russia  going  amongst  his  subjects, 
it  might  be  natural.  Why  this  fear  ?  Why  not  trust  the 
people  ?  They  are  decidedly  afraid  of  women  in  these  days — 
and  then  you  say  that  women  cannot  pursue  militant  methods 
with  success  !  The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,  and 
I  know  this — they  are  more  afraid  of  one  Suffragette  than 
they  are  of  5,000  men  ! 

Then  we  go  on  deputations  to  the  House  of  Com.mons. 
What  is  there  wrong  in  that  ?  Men  are  constantly  having 
deputations,  and  I  have  never  heard  of  a  men’s  deputation 
going  to  prison  yet — but  we  have  to  go  to  prison  !  I  wonder 
how  it  is  that  you  do  not  see  that,  instead  of  our  being  violent, 
violence  is  used  against  us  !  We  have  not  caused  Mr.  Asquith 
to  languish  for  a  single  day  in  gaol— it  is  he  who  has  vicariously 
attacked  and  imprisoned  us.  We  are  very  sorry  to  have 
to  give  all  this  trouble  ;  we  would  rather  militant  methods 
should  cease,  and  they  would  cease  if  we  were  to  have  the 
vote.  Now,  how  simple  it  all  is  !  Can’t  you  understand  that 
the  Government  have  brought  these  troubles  down  upon  their 
own  heads  ?  We  are  not  responsible  for  it — they  are  respon¬ 
sible.  Do  not  waste  your  sympathy  upon  them,  my  friends. 
It  is  all  their  own  fault.  If  they  would  give  us  the  vote,  they 
would  have  no  more  trouble  from  us. 

Yet,  my  friends,  they  have  had  time  to  pass  another  Bill — 
the  Public  Meetings  BiU.  In  a  panic  they  have  carried  through 
a  private  member’s  measure,  a  measure  of  coercion — that’s 
what  it  is,  pure  and  simple — and  because  they  were  so  anxious 
to  put  an  end  to  action  on  our  part  (which  they  could  have 
ended  in  a  better  manner  by  giving  us  the  vote),  they  have 
reduced  the  right  of  pubhc  meeting  in  this  country  to  a  farce. 
Before  I  say  more  of  that  I  want  to  tell  you  that  if  at  the 
General  Election  this  Bill  had  been  in  force,  a  great  many  of 
Mr.  Asquith’s  supporters  would  have  been  in  gaol  on  polling- 
day.  We  are  entitled  to  protest  at  pubhc  meetings,  because 
we  are  voteless,  if  for  no  other  reason;  but  let  me  remind 
you  of  the  fact — I  speak  of  Manchester,  where  I  was  at  the 
General  Election— no  Conservative  candidate  could  get  a 
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hearing.  Meetings  were  smashed,  furniture  was  destroyed, 
scenes  of  extraordinary  violence  were  witnessed  at  election 
meetings,  and  all  this  was  done  by  the  men  whose  votes  have 
placed  Mr.  Asquith  where  he  is,  and  have  given  him  the  power 
to  carry  this  measure  in  order  to  deal  with  us.  Now  I  say, 
better  that  a  thousand  meetings  should  be  destroyed  than 
that  we  should  have  this  kind  of  interference  by  the  police 
with  assemblies  of  citizens  met  together  to  discuss  public 
affairs.  As  a  public  speaker,  I  say  I  want  none  of  their  Bill. 
If  I  can’t  get  a  hearing  by  the  force  of  my  own  will,  by  my 
own  knowledge  of  how  to  deal  with  an  audience,  by  the 
strength  of  the  cause  I  wish  to  promote,  then  I  will  wait  and 
hold  a  meeting  some  other  time.  Yes,  we  are  prepared  to 
hold  our  own  at  any  meeting,  and  I  do  not  see  why  the  men 
politicians  cannot  do  what  we  can.  Do  you  think  this  Bill 
is  going  to  make  any  difference  to  us  ?  It  may  make  it  very 
difficult  for  Liberals  to  do  as  they  did  in  Ipswich  the  other 
day,  get  roughs  at  a  shilling  a  head  to  come  to  our  meetings 
and  make  a  disturbance ;  they  will  have  to  be  ready  to  pay 
down  at  least  £$  in  future,  but  this  Bill  will  not  deter  women 
from  demanding  the  vote.  We  are  not  so  poor  in  spirit, 
nor  so  deficient  in  courage,  that  a  month  in  prison  is  going  to 
prevent  us  from  claiming  justice. 

But,  friends,  when  you  look  at  the  record  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment,  you  who  are  Liberals,  what  do  you  feel  ?  Are  you  proud 
of  them,  or  do  you  feel  deeply  ashamed  of  them  ?  I  am  sorry 
for  you  that  you  have  such  leaders.  [A  voice  :  “So  are 
we  !  ’’]  I  tell  you,  they  are  not  leaders,  they  are  false  to  your 
principles,  and  it  seems  to  me  they  are  like  some  pirate  gang 
who  have  boarded  the  good  old  ship  of  Liberalism,  and  are 
steering  her  on  the  rocks. 

Now,  what  of  next  Session  ?  Whilst  I  was  in  prison  I 
read  Mr.  Asquith’s  “  epoch-making  speech,”  his  “  great 
utterance  ”  upon  the  future  policy  of  his  party,  upon  his 
action  for  next  Session.  He  certainly  made  one  thing  very 
evident,  that  those  who  shout  the  loudest  will  get  the  first 
attention.  He  does  not  study  in  a  statesmanlike  way  the 
condition  of  the  people,  and  consider  which  are  the  most 
pressing  questions  to  be  dealt  with.  No,  he  is  looking  all 
round ;  he  is  saying,  “  Who  is  going  to  worry  me  the  most, 
because  who  worries  me  the  most  must  get  what  he,  or  she, 
wants”;  and  he  turns — he  looks  at  Sir  Alfred  Thomas,  he 
looks  at  Dr.  Clifford,  and  he  looks  at  this,  that,  and  the  other 
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leader,  and  I  do  not  suppose — I  am  sure — he  does  not  forget 
to  keep  an  eye  on  what  the  Suffragettes  are  doing.  Then  he 
weighs  it  all  up,  and  those  who  are  the  most  obnoxious  and 
active  will  get  a  place  in  the  King’s  Speech. 

Then  he  told  us  of  another  thing.  A  very  remarkable 
Budget  is  to  be  introduced.  Yes,  ladies,  they  are  going  to 
take  our  money  and  play  their  own  political  games  with  it. 
If  there  had  been  women  there,  he  would  hardly  have  had  the 
courage  to  say  it — but  even  as  it  was  I  wonder  that  he  could 
get  up  and  say  that  women  taxpayers,  were  to  have  their 
pockets  picked — because  that  is  what  it  means  when  they 
do  not  give  them  the  vote.  Women  are  going  to  have  their 
pockets  picked  so  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  may  see  what  he 
can  do  to  revive  the  sinking  fortunes  of  the  Liberal  Govern¬ 
ment.  And  yet  it  is  said  that  the  predominating  political 
issue  is  the  question  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Well,  they  may 
say  so,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  think  so.  We  know  what  w& 
think  the  predominating  issue — Votes  for  Women. 

They  have  made  us  an  offer,  but  it  is  an  offer  that  we  have 
rejected  with  scorn.  You  rejected  that  offer  with  scorn  at 
the  Albert  Hall.  [Prolonged  cheers.]  That  was  one  of  the 
brightest  days  of  our  sentence  in  Holloway.  It  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  you  should  do  that.  It  was  right,  it  was 
statesmanlike,  it  was  wise.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  told  us  that 
he  was  going  to  convert  the  country,  but  we  have  spared 
him  the  trouble  of  doing  that ;  we  have  done  it  ourselves. 
It  is  not  for  him  to  convert  the  country,  it  is  for  him  to  do 
something,  and  for  his  colleagues  to  do  something,  and  the 
chief  reason  why  you  did  well  in  going  to  that  meeting  and 
making  your  protest  was  this  :  You  made  it  unmistakable 
that  we  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  offer ;  you 
rejected  it  in  the  most  dramatic  and  effective  way  possible. 

We  are  told  that  a  Reform  Bill  is  to  be  introduced — it  was 
only  to  be  for  men  at  first,  but  a  private  member  can  move 
an  amendment,  and  if  it  is  carried,  then  the  Liberal 
Government  will  send  the  whole  thing  up  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  Now,  that  does  not  satisfy  us,  because  we  do  not 
know  when  the  Reform  Bill  is  going  to  be  introduced,  for 
one  thing.  Before  they  go  out  of  office,  they  say.  But,  my 
friends,  once  bitten,  twice  shy.  The  last  Government  was 
going  to  introduce  a  Redistribution  Bill  and  carry  it  before 
they  went  out  of  office.  Now,  it  was  our  intention  to  try 
to  get  an  instruction  moved  which  would  have  led  to  the  pro- 
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vision  for  woman  suffrage  in  that  Bill,  and  we  were  working 
very  hard  for  that.  The  times  we  have  moved  resolutions — 
and  got  them  carried — in  favour  of  such  an  amendment  to 
the  Redistribution  Bill !  Then,  as  you  know,  the  ground 
was  cut  from  under  our  feet,  because  Mr.  Balfour  resigned 
office.  I  think  the  same  thing  is  certain  to  happen  in  the 
present  case.  This  Government  is  on  its  death-bed.  What 
would  you  say  of  some  hardened  old  sinner,  who,  when  he 
was  asked  to  repent  at  the  eleventh  hour,  were  to  say,  “  Well, 
two  or  three  years  hence  I  will  think  about  it  ”  ?  You  would 
say  that  was  wrong,  and  it  is  wrong  for  a  discredited  Govern¬ 
ment  to  tell  women  who  are  crying  for  enfranchisement, 
who  mean  to  have  the  vote  at  the  next  General  Election,  that 
they  must  wait  until  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  that  they 
must  wait  for  the  Reform  Bill.  The  Reform  Bill  may  never 
be  introduced.  It  will  certainly  not  be  carried,  because  it 
is  not  meant  to  be  carried.  It  is  a  war-cry  for  the  Liberal 
Party  at  the  next  General  Election,  and  woman  suffrage  may 
or  may  not  be  part  of  the  Government  war-cry,  but  we  shall 
never  be  a  war-cry,  if  we  can  help  it,  for  any  party. 

We  want  to  vote  at  the  next  General  Election.  If  they  had 
wanted  to  go  to  the  country  on  this  question  they  ought  to 
have  done  it  in  igo6,  but  now  they  cannot  do  it.  It  is  too 
late  for  that,  they  must  carry  our  Bill  now.  This  Reform 
Bill,  if  it  ever  comes  to  life,  will  be  too  complicated  to  get 
through  the  House  of  Lords,  and  if  it  does  not  get  through, 
I  am  afraid  that  in  order  to  facilitate  its  passage  through 
the  narrow  legislative  door,  the  women  will  be  left  behind 
as  they  have  been  before.  We  stand  for  a  separate,  a  dis¬ 
tinct  measure  for  woman  suffrage,  just  a  Bill  to  say  that  if 
women  show  the  same  qualifications  as  men  voters,  they 
shall  be  voters  too.  We  know  what  we  want.  It  is  not  as 
though  we  were  uncertain  as  to  that ;  we  know  what  we  w'ant, 
they  have  only  now  got  to  give  it  to  us.  Then,  they  say,  as  a 
last  excuse,  “  We  know  the  House  of  Lords  won’t  pass  it.” 
But  they  must  not  be  too  sure  of  that.  The  House  of  Lords 
often  disappoints  this  Government  !  They  were  not  crocodile 
tears  that  Mr.  Asquith  shed  at  the  Reform  Club,  they  were 
real  tears  that  stood  in  his  eyes  when  he  said  he  did  not  know 
why  they  had  passed  the  Trades  Disputes  Bill.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  has  never  got  over  it  from  that  day  to  this,  they  did  so 
hope  the  House  of  Lords  would  save  them  from  that,  and 
they  hope,  too,  that  the  House  of  Lords  will  reject  a  Woman 
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Suffrage  Bill.  If  we  compel  them  to  pass  it  through  the 
House  of  Commons,  they  hope  the  Lords  will  come  to  their 
rescue.  But  I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  the  Lords  will  do 
anything  of  the  kind.  Probably  the  Lords  will  carry  our  Bill. 
I  speak  vdth  all  possible  seriousness  when  I  say  that.  But 
if  they  don’t — very  well,  then  we  must  try  to  change  their 
minds.  I  am  sure  we  shall  manage  better  in  dealing  with 
the  House  of  Lords  than  the  Government  can  do.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  Government  think  we  are  such  good  fighters 
that  they  want  to  get  us  mixed  up  with  their  Reform  BiU, 
so  that  we  may  do  the  fighting  and  they  may  take  the  credit. 
But,  no,  no,  no  !  We  won’t  have  such  feeble  allies  as  this 
Government  !  In  any  possible  future  conflict  which  may  arise 
between  us  and  the  Upper  House  we  can  fight  better  without 
them.  They  would  hinder  us,  they  would  prevent  us  from 
winning.  We  will  not  have  anything  to  do  with  them  as 
allies  against  the  House  of  Lords. 

Now,  friends,  I  do  want  you  all  to  take  this  question  very, 
very  seriously.  One  has  a  good  deal  of  time  for  meditation 
in  prison.  We  used  to  read  the  papers,  and  then  think  of 
what  we  had  read,  and  I  noticed  this  one  thing — it  is  very 
extraordinary  just  to  see  how  the  world  is  moving  on,  how 
the  conditions  are  changing.  I  noticed  that  in  the  two  months 
in  which  we  were  in  prison  air-craft  came  out  of  the  region 
of  theoretical  and  problematical  things  into  being  something 
quite  practical — they  are  to  be  as  useful  to  us  as  motor-cars, 
or  even  more  so.  Now,  that  means  that  the  world  is  going  to 
be  far  different  in  future  from  what  it  is  to-day,  and  it  means 
above  all,  that  our  own  national  conditions  are  going  to  be 
changed .  It  means  that  we  in  this  country  will  have  to  rise  to  new 
occasions,  and  will  have  to  base  our  place  among  the  nations 
on  a  different  foundation.  We  shall  have  to  readjust  our¬ 
selves.  Other  countries  are  wealthy,  other  countries  have 
greater  territory  than  ours,  and  other  countries  have  even 
greater  natural  resources  ;  if  we  are  to  hold  our  own  in  the 
world  in  future,  we  men  and  women  of  Great  Britain,  we  have 
got  to  be  well  equipped.  Ours  must  be  an  Empire  of  mind 
and  intelligence  and  spirit,  or  we  shall  be  left  behind — other 
countries  will  hold  the  place  that  we  hold  to-day. 

Now,  I  think  we  are  all  enough  of  patriots  to  want  our 
country  to  stand  high.  We  are  the  heirs  of  a  great  past ; 
what  are  we  going  to  hand  on  to  posterity,  what  are  we  going 
to  hand  on  to  the  Great  Britain  of  the  days  to  come  ?  Well, 
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I  do  not  think  things  are  well  with  our  nation  at  the  present 
time  ;  I  do  not  think  the  physical  condition,  or  the  mental 
or  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  mass  of  our  people  is  what 
it  ought  to  be,  and  therefore  it  is  as  patriots  that  we  are  here 
to-night ;  we  want  to  take  our  share  in  saving  our  country. 
Will  you  deny  us  that — shall  we  be  denied  that  ?  I  do  not 
think  so  ;  I  think  all  men  of  generous  and  pure  mind  and 
heart  will  be  with  us  in  this  fight.  This  is  not  a  party  ques¬ 
tion,  it  is  a  question  for  the  nation.  This  is  not  a  question 
of  the  moment,  it  is  a  question  for  all  time.  I  call  on  the 
men  who  are  here  to-night  to  join  forces  with  us,  to  help  us 
to  overcome  the  Government  which  at  the  present  moment 
is  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  path  of  human  progress.  If 
men’s  eyes  are  still  shut  to  these  truths,  yet  nevertheless  the 
women  are  awake,  and  the  women  have  the  power  ;  they 
have  the  absolute  power  to  gain  the  liberty  which  they  want  ; 
they  have  the  power  and  the  capacity  to  seize  this  indispensable 
weapon  of  reform,  which  in  their  own  interests,  and  in  the 
interests  of  the  country  that  is  dear  to  them,  they  ought  to 
have,  and  which  they  speedily  will  have. 


LORD  ALVERSTONE 


BENCH  AND  BAR 

[Speech  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  in  responding  to  the  toast  of 
the  Bench  and  Bar  at  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Banquet,  London, 
November  9,  1908.] 

My  Lord  Mayor,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — I  wish  to  thank 
Mr.  Sheriff  Baddeley,  on  behalf  of  the  Judges,  for  the  kindly 
words  which  he  has  used  in  proposing  this  toast.  And  I  wish, 
on  behalf  of  my  brethren,  also  to  thank  you  for  the  way  in  which 
that  toast  has  been  received.  There  is,  as  the  Sheriff  has  said, 
a  little  note  of  sadness  in  this  toast  to-night,  because  we  heard 
this  morning  of  the  passing  away  of  Sir  James  Mathew.  But 
it  was  to  him,  no  doubt,  after  his  two  years,  or  nearly  two  years, 
of  suffering,  a  happy  release.  Still,  in  our  profession  we  look  back 
upon  him  as  a  great  commercial  lawyer,  who  was  as  well  known 
and  respected  at  the  Bar  and  on  the  Bench  by  the  citizens  of 
London  as  any  Judge  has  ever  been,  and  who,  with  great  fore¬ 
sight,  which  I  think  will  always  stand  out  in  the  future,  estab¬ 
lished  the  Commercial  Court  which  many  think  contains  within 
it  the  germ  of  what  should  be  our  future  procedure.  But  if 
there  is  that  note  of  sadness,  I  may  for  a  moment  turn  to  some¬ 
thing  which  we  on  the  Bench  regard  with  great  satisfaction. 
We  do  not  cease  to  remain  members  of  the  Bar  because  we 
have  been  elevated — as  it  is  called — to  the  Bench.  I  must  not 
trespass  upon  any  province  of  my  learned  friend,  the  Attorney- 
General,  but  it  is  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  we  members 
of  the  Bench  have  learnt  to-day  of  the  honour  conferred  upon 
one  of  our  most  distinguished  brethren  at  the  Bar^ — I  mean  Sir 
Edward  Clarke.  [Cheers.]  And  we,  his  colleagues  at  the 
Bar,  and  those  now  removed  from  him  by  a  little  distance  on 
the  Bench,  rejoice  with  him  at  that  recognition  of  a  great  career. 
The  Sheriff  has  referred  to  the  part  the  City  of  London 
has  always  taken  in  commercial  tribunals,  and  in  commercial 
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litigation  ;  and  it  is  fitting  that  it  should  be  so.  I  only  wish, 
speaking  as  a  Judge,  that  we  could  have  back  in  the  Royal 
Courts  of  Justice  in  the  Strand  the  old  tribunal  of  the  London 
Special  Jury  that  used  to  decide  cases  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago,  when  I  was  at  the  Bar.  I  blame  no  one,  because  it  was 
imagined  that  at  that  time  it  was  desirable  to  maintain  what 
were  called  the  London  sittings,  but  by  accident,  owmg  to  the 
legislation  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  we  have  lost  from 
the  jury  lists  the  brokers  and  the  merchants  who  used  to  be  of 
the  greatest  assistance  to  the  Judges  in  the  decision  of  com¬ 
mercial  causes.  And  I  am  not  without  hope  that  we  may  have 
that  short  Act  of  Parliament  passed  which  will  enable  us 
to  summon  to  our  assistance  those  brokers  and  men  of  business 
who  now,  to  their  good  fortune  and  to  our  loss,  escape  being 
summoned  altogether.  I  do  not  think  the  merchants  and  the 
brokers  will  mind  if  they  feel  that  they  are  strengthening  the 
commercial  tribunal  and  adding  to  the  respect  whirh  has,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  always  attached  to  the  decisions  of  the  High  fcourt 
in  the  City  of  London. 

On  behalf  of  the  Judges  I  thank  you  extremely,  and  I  wish 
to  make  but  this  one  observation.  Judges  and  those  who 
occupy  judicial  positions  must  submit,  and  they  gladly  submit, 
to  criticism.  They  would  be  unworthy  of  their  position  if  they 
expected  that  they  would  escape  criticism.  But  I  think  some¬ 
times  that  our  critics  lose  sight  of  one  fact— that  they  criticize 
people  who  never  can  reply  to  them.  And  I  should  be  ex¬ 
tremely  sorry  if  whatever  may  be  the  criticism  from  time  to 
time,  but  still  for  want  of  proper  information  it  may  not  be 
]ust— I  should  be  very  sorry  if  it  ever  was  thought  necessary 
for  a  Judge  of  the  High  Court,  or  a  Judge  of  any  Court,  to  des¬ 
cend  to  the  public  arena  in  order  to  justify  what  he  has  done. 
Although  we  may  not  be  the  equals  of  those  great  men  who 
have  preceded  us,  although  we  may  not  be  able  to  bring  to 
bear  upon  our  labours  the  same  vast  legal  knowledge  or  the 
same  vast  experience,  yet  I  say  for  my  brethren  that  I  know 
they  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  public  the  best  that  they  possess. 
And  it  is  at  any  rate  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  the  Judges* 
whom  I  have  the  honour  to-night  to  represent,  to  know  that 
at  the  Mansion  House  in  the  City  of  London,  and  at  this 
annual  banquet  at  the  Guildhall,  this  toast  of  “  The  Judges 
and  the  Bar  ”  is  proposed  as  it  has  been  to-night,  and  is  received 
as  generously  as  you  have  received  it.  On  behalf  of  his 
Majesty’s  Judges  I  thank  you.  [Cheers.] 
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[Speech  of  Horace  Porter  at  the  New  England  Society  Dinner 
in  New  York,  December  1883.] 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  ; — When  this  toast  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  me,  I  insisted  that  it  ought  to  be  responded  to  by  a 
bachelor,  by  some  one  who  is  known  as  a  ladies’  man  ;  but 
in  these  days  of  female  proprietorship  it  is  supposed  that  a 
married  person  is  more  essentially  a  ladies’  man  than  any¬ 
body  else,  and  it  was  thought  that  only  one  who  had 
had  courage  to  address  a  lady  could  have  the  courage,  under 
these  circumstances,  to  address  the  New  England  Society. 
[Laughter.] 

The  toast,  I  see,  is  not  in  its  usual  order  to-night.  At 
public  dinners  this  toast  is  habitually  placed  last  on  the  list. 
It  seems  to  be  a  benevolent  provision  of  the  Committee  on 
Toasts  in  order  to  give  man  in  replying  to  woman  one  chance 
at  least  in  life  of  having  the  last  word.  [Laughter.] 

At  the  New  England  dinners,  unfortunately,  the  most 
fruitful  subject  of  remark  regarding  woman  is  not  so  much 
her  appearance  as  her  disappearance.  I  know  that  this  was 
remedied  a  few  years  ago,  when  this  grand  annual  gastronomic 
high  carnival  was  held  in  the  Metropolitan  Concert  Hall. 
There  ladies  were  introduced  into  the  galleries  to  grace  the 
scene  by  their  presence  ;  and  I  am  sure  the  experiment  was 
sufficiently  encouraging  to  warrant  repetition,  for  it  was 
beautiful  to  see  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims  sitting  with 
eyes  upturned  in  true  Puritanic  sanctity  ;  it  was  encouraging 
to  see  the  sons  of  those  pious  sires  devoting  themselves,  at  least 
for  one  night,  to  setting  their  affections  upon  “  things  above.” 
[Applause  and  Laughter.] 
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Woman’s  first  home  was  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  There 
man  first  married  woman.  Strange  that  the  incident  should 
have  suggested  to  Milton  the  Paradise  Lost  [Laughter.] 
Man  was  placed  in  a  profound  sleep,  a  rib  was  taken  from 
his  side,  a  woman  was  created  from  it,  and  she  became  his 
wife.  Evil-minded  persons  constantly  tell  us  that  thus  man’s 
first  sleep  became  his  last  repose.  But  if  woman  be  given  at 
times  to  that  contrariety  of  thought  and  perversity  of  mind 
which  sometimes  passeth  our  understanding,  it  must  be 
recollected  in  her  favour  that  she  was  created  out  of  the 
crookedest  part  of  man.  [Laughter.] 

The  Rabbins  have  a  different  theory  regarding  creation. 
They  go  back  to  the  time  when  we  were  all  monkeys.  They 
insist  that  man  was  originally  created  with  a  kind  of  Dar¬ 
winian  tail,  and  that  in  the  process  of  evolution  this  caudal 
appendage  was  removed  and  created  into  woman.  This 
might  better  account  for  those  Caudle  lectures  which  woman 
is  in  the  habit  of  delivering,  and  some  colour  is  given  to  this 
theory  from  the  fact  that  husbands,  even  down  to  the  present 
day,  seem  to  inherit  a  general  disposition  to  leave  their  wives 
behind.  [Laughter.] 

The  first  woman,  finding  no  other  man  in  that  garden  ex¬ 
cept  her  own  husband,  took  to  flirting  even  with  the  Devil. 
[Laughter.]  The  race  might  have  been  saved  much  tribula¬ 
tion  if  Eden  had  been  located  in  some  calm  and  tranquil  land 
—like  Ireland.  There  would  at  least  have  been  no  snakes 
there  to  get  into  the  garden.  Now  woman  in  her  thirst  after 
knowledge  showed  her  true  female  inquisitiveness  in  her  cross- 
examination  of  the  serpent,  and,  in  commemoration  of  that 
circumstance,  the  serpent  seems  to  have  been  curled  up  and 
used  in  nearly  all  languages  as  a  sign  of  interrogation.  Soon 
the  domestic  troubles  of  our  first  parents  began.  The  first 
woman’s  favourite  son  was  killed  with  a  club,  and  married 
women  even  to  this  day  seem  to  have  an  instinctive  horror 
of^  clubs.  The  first  woman  learned  that  it  was  Cain  that 
raised  a  club.  The  modern  woman  has  learned  it  is  a  club 
that  raises  cain.  Yet,  I  think,  I  recognize  faces  here  to¬ 
night  that  I  see  behind  the  windows  of  Fifth  Avenue  clubs  of 
an  afternoon,  with  their  noses  pressed  flat  against  the  broad 
plate-glass,  and  as  woman  trips  along  the  sidewalk  I  have 
observed  that  these  gentlemen  appear  to  be  more  assiduously 
engaged  than  ever  was  a  Government  scientific  commission,  in 
taking  observations  upon  the  transit  of  Venus.  [Laughter  ] 
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Before  those  windows  passes  many  a  face  fairer  than  that 
of  the  Ludovician  Juno  or  the  Venus  of  Medici.  There  is  the 
Saxon  blonde  with  the  deep  blue  eye,  whose  glances  return 
love  for  love,  whose  silken  tresses  rest  upon  her  shoulders 
like  a  wealth  of  golden  fleece,  each  thread  of  whicliiooks  like 
a  ray  of  the  morning  sunbeam.  There  is  the  Latin  brunette 
with  the  deep,  black,  piercing  eye,  whose  jetty  lashes  rest 
like  silken  fringe  upon  the  pearly  texture  of  her  dainty  cheek, 
looking  like  raven’s  wings  spread  out  upon  new-fallen  snow. 

And  yet  the  club  man  is  not  happy.  As  the  ages  roll  on 
woman  has  materially  elevated  herself  in  the  scale  of  being. 
Now  she  stops  at  nothing.  She  soars.  She  demands  the 
co-education  of  the  sexes.  She  thinks  nothing  of  delving 
into  the  most  abstruse  problems  of  the  higher  branches  of 
analytical  science.  She  can  cipher  out  the  exact  hour  of  the 
night  when  her  husband  ought  to  be  home,  either  according 
to  the  old  or  the  recently  adopted  method  of  calculating 
time.  I  never  knew  of  but  one  married  man  who  gained 
any  decided  domestic  advantage  by  this  change  in  our  time. 
He  was  an  habitue  of  a  club  situated  next  door  to  his  house. 
His  wife  was  always  upbraiding  him  for  coming  home  too 
late  at  night.  Fortunately,  when  they  made  this  change  of 
time,  they  placed  one  of  those  meridians  from  which  our 
time  is  calculated  right  between  the  club  and  his  house. 
[Laughter.]  Every  time  he  stepped  across  that  imaginary 
line  it  sent  him  back  a  whole  hour  in  time.  He  found  that 
he  could  then  leave  his  club  at  one  o’clock  and  get  home  to 
his  wife  at  twelve  ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  twenty  years 
peace  reigned  around  that  hearthstone. 

Woman  now  revels  even  in  the  more  complicated  problems 
of  mathematical  astronomy.  Give  a  woman  ten  minutes,  and 
she  will  describe  a  heliocentric  parallax  of  the  heavens.  Give 
her  twenty  minutes,  and  she  will  find  astronomically  the 
longitude  of  a  place  by  means  of  lunar  culminations.  Give 
that  same  woman  an  hour  and  a  half,  with  the  present  fashions, 
and  she  cannot  find  the  pocket  in  her  dress. 

And  yet  man’s  admiration  for  woman  never  flags.  He 
will  give  her  half  his  fortune  ;  he  will  give  her  his  whole 
heart ;  he  seems  always  willing  to  give  her  everything  that 
he  possesses,  except  his  seat  in  a  horse-car.  [Laughter.] 

Every  nation  has  had  its  heroines  as  well  as  its  heroes. 
England,  in  her  wars,  had  a  Florence  Nightingale  ;  and  the 
soldiers,  in  the  expression  of  their  adoration,  used  to  stoop 
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and  kiss  the  hem  of  her  garment  as  she  passed.  America,  in 
her  war,  had  a  Dr.  Mary  Walker.  Nobody  ever  stooped  to 
kiss  the  hem  of  her  garment — because  that  was  not  exactly 
the  kind  of  garment  she  wore.  [Laughter.]  But  why  should 
man  stand  here  and  attempt  to  speak  for  woman,  when  she 
is  so  abundantly  equipped  to  speak  for  herself.  I  know  that 
is  the  case  in  New  England  ;  and  I  am  reminded,  by  seeing 
General  Grant  here  to-night,  of  an  incident  in  proof  of  it 
which  occurred  when  he  was  making  that  marvellous  tour 
through  New  England,  just  after  the  war.  The  train  stopped 
at  a  station  in  the  State  of  Maine.  The  General  was  standing 
on  the  rear  platform  of  the  last  car.  At  that  time,  as  you 
know,  he  had  a  great  reputation  for  silence — for  it  was  before 
he  had  made  his  series  of  brilliant  speeches  before  the  New 
England  Society.  They  spoke  of  his  reticence — a  quality 
which  New  Englanders  admire  so  much — in  others.  [Laughter.] 
Suddenly  there  was  a  commotion  in  the  crowd,  and  as  it 
opened  a  large,  tall,  gaunt-looking  woman  came  rushing  to¬ 
ward  the  car,  out  of  breath.  Taking  her  spectacles  off  from 
the  top  of  her  head  and  putting  them  on  her  nose,  she  put  her 
arms  akimbo,  and  looking  up,  said:  “Well,  I’ve  just  come 
down  here  a  runnin’  nigh  on  to  two  mile,  right  on  the  clean 
jump,  just  to  get  a  look  at  the  man  that  lets  the  women  do 
all  the  talkin’.’’  [Laughter.] 

The  first  regular  speaker  of  the  evening  [William  M. 
Evarts]  touched  upon  woman,  but  only  incidentally,  only  in 
reference  to  Mormonism  and  that  sad  land  of  Utah,  where  a 
single  death  may  make  a  dozen  widows.  [Laughter.] 

A  speaker  at  the  New  England  dinner  in  Brooklyn  last 
night  [Henry  Ward  Beecher]  tried  to  prove  that  the  Mormons 
came  originally  from  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  I  know 
that  a  New  Englander  sometimes  in  the  course  of  his  life 
rnarries  several  times  ;  but  he  takes  the  precaution  to  take 
his  wives  in  their  proper  order  of  legal  succession.  The 
difference  is  that  he  drives  his  team  of  wives  tandem,  while 
the  Mormon  insists  upon  driving  his  abreast.  [Laughter.] 

But  even  the  least  serious  of  us,  Mr.  President,  have  some 
serious  moments  in  which  to  contemplate  the  true  nobility 
of  woman  s  character.  If  she  were  created  from  a  rib,  she 
was  made  from  that  part  which  lies  nearest  a  man’s  heart. 

It  has  been  beautifully  said  that  man  was  fashioned  out  of 
the  dust  of  the  earth  while  woman  was  created  from  God’s 
own  image.  It  is  our  pride  in  this  land  that  woman’s  honour 
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is  her  own  best  defence  ;  that  here  female  virtue  is  not  mea¬ 
sured  by  the  vigilance  of  detective  nurses  ;  that  here  woman 
may  walk  throughout  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  this 
land,  through  its  highways  and  its  byways,  uninsulted,  un¬ 
molested,  clothed  in  the  invulnerable  panoply  of  her  own 
woman’s  virtue  ;  that  even  in  places  where  crime  lurks  and 
vice  prevails,  in  the  haunts  of  our  great  cities,  and  in  the 
rude  mining  gulches  of  the  West,  owing  to  the  noble  efforts 
of  our  women,  and  the  influence  of  their  example,  there  are 
raised  up,  even  there,  girls  who  are  good  daughters,  loyal 
wives,  and  faithful  mothers.  They  seem  to  rise  in  those  rude 
surroundings  as  grows  the  pond  lily,  which  is  entangled  by 
every  species  of  rank  growth,  environed  by  poison,  miasma, 
and  corruption,  and  yet  which  rises  in  the  beauty  of  its  purity 
and  lifts  its  fair  face  unblushing  to  the  sun. 

No  one  who  has  witnessed  the  heroism  of  America’s 
daughters  in  the  field  should  fail  to  pay  a  passing  tribute  to 
their  w'orth.  I  do  not  speak  alone  of  those  trained  Sisters 
of  Charity,  who  in  scenes  of  misery  and  woe  seem  Heaven’s 
chosen  messengers  on  earth  ;  but  I  would  speak  also  of  those 
fair  daughters  who  come  forth  from  the  comfortable  firesides 
of  New  England  and  other  States,  little  trained  to  scenes  of 
suffering,  little  used  to  the  rudeness  of  a  life  in  camp,  who 
gave  their  all,  their  time,  their  health,  and  even  life  itself,  as 
a  willing  sacrifice  in  that  cause  which  then  moved  the  nation’s 
soul.  As  one  of  these,  with  her  graceful  form,  was  seen  mov¬ 
ing  silently  through  the  darkened  aisles  of  an  army  hospital, 
as  the  motion  of  her  passing  dress  wafted  a  breeze  across  the 
face  of  the  wounded,  they  felt  that  their  parched  brows  had 
been  fanned  by  the  wings  of  the  angel  of  mercy. 

Ah  !  Mr.  President,  woman  is  after  all  a  mystery.  It  has 
been  well  said  that  woman  is  the  great  conundrum  of  the 
nineteenth  century  ;  but  if  we  cannot  guess  her,  we  will 
never  give  her  up.  [Applause.] 
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[Speech  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  Dublin, 
December  20,  1822,  to  express  public  indignation  at  an  outrage 
known  in  the  annals  of  Irish  history  as  the  “  Bottle  Throwing  ” 
Conspiracy.] 

My  Lord  Mayor  and  Gentlemen  : — It  would  be  very  great 
affectation  in  me  not  to  come  forward  at  the  call  of  my  fellow- 
citizens,  to  express  my  thankfulness  for  the  kindness  with 
which  I  have  been  greeted,  and  to  offer  my  humble  sentiments 
on  the  present  occasion. 

And  permit  me  in  the  first  instance,  my  lord,  to  express 
the  delight  which  I  feel  in  addressing  your  lordship  as  the 
chief  magistrate  of  this  city.  Your  career  of  office  since  the 
commencement  has  been  one  of  which  every  well-disposed 
man  in  the  community  must  approve.  It  has  been  marked 
by  an  impartial  administration  of  the  law — by  a  meritorious 
obedience  to  the  directions  of  the  supreme  magistrate  of  the 
country — and  by  creditable  exertions  to  regulate  the  con¬ 
duct,  and  stimulate  to  the  execution  of  their  duty,  the  officers 
and  magistrates  of  subordinate  station. 

As  to  the  event  which  has  occurred,  and  which  we  have 
assembled  to  deprecate,  I  am  satisfied  that  only  one  feeling 
of  indignation,  of  sorrow,  and  of  shame,  can  pervade  the 
mind  of  every  man  in  the  country.  It  was  an  outrage  without 
parallel  in  any  former  instance  of  wanton,  improvoked  insult. 
If  the  accused  be  innocent,  their  acquittal  will  clear  their 
characters  from  the  foulness  of  the  imputed  guilt ;  if  guilty, 
impartial  justice  will  avenge  the  laws  which  they  have  out¬ 
raged.  To  that  law  I  am  anxious  they  should  be  submitted ; 
and  sure  I  am  that,  whether  innocent  or  guilty,  I  may  be 
pardoned  the  vanity  I  take  in  my  profession,  in  the  assurance 
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I  give  that  they  will  be  dealt  with  fairly,  uprightly,  and  im¬ 
partially.  With  that  distinguished  ornament  of  the  bar  and 
of  Ireland,  Charles  Bushe,  presiding  in  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench,  aided  by  Mr.  Justice  Jedd,  by  that  admirable  English¬ 
man,  Mr.  Justice  Burton,  and  by  that  excellent  gentleman, 
Mr.  Justice  Vandeleur — there  is  not  a  country  in  Europe  where 
justice  is  more  purely  administered  than  in  the  King’s  Bench 
in  Ireland.  [Applause.] 

Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  punishment,  it  would  be 
the  award  of  justice.  On  this  topic,  or  on  any  other,  my 
lord,  I  am  not  disposed  to  use  irritating  language,  and,  if  I 
were  so  disposed,  the  presiding  presence  of  your  lordship 
would  restrain  me  from  the  use  of  it.  I  am  not  even  disposed 
to  animadvert  with  harshness  upon  the  events  which  have, 
either  remotely  or  immediately,  preceded  this  last  unparalleled 
atrocity.  These  events  it  would  be  better,  perhaps,  to  for¬ 
get  ;  and,  taking  this  atrocity  for  an  example  of  the  baneful 
and  dangerous  excesses  of  illegal  associations  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion,  we  should  all  unite  and  join  in  the  universal  inculcation 
of  the  salutary  lesson  that  loyalty,  to  be  genuine,  should  be 
rational ;  and  that  loyalty  is  not  the  peculiar  prerogative  of 
one  sect  or  another,  but  is  the  legitimate  and  appropriate 
characteristic  of  all  his  Majesty’s  subjects,  of  every  class, 
every  rank,  every  denomination.  [Applause.] 

Much  polemics  have  been  abroad  in  the  world  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  and  learned  disputations  have  lately  occupied  the 
attention  and  no  doubt  edified  the  piety  of  the  public  ;  but 
that  religion  is  alone  worthy  the  character  of  Christianity, 
which  does  not  exasperate  or  divide,  but  which  unites  every 
man,  and  all  men,  in  the  bonds  of  brotherly  love,  reciprocal 
kindness,  and  mutual  benevolence. 

If  Ireland,  with  the  richest  soil,  maintains  the  poorest 
people,  if  her  prosperity  has  been  marred,  if  her  riches  have 
been  drained  and  squandered  in  foreign  dissipation,  it  is 
because  her  children,  instead  of  combining  in  effectual  co¬ 
operation  to  consider  how  best  that  soil  may  be  cultivated, 
how  best  that  prosperity  may  be  advanced,  and  how  best  her 
wealth  may  be  distributed  for  the  nation’s  weal,  have  abused 
their  time,  and  abandoned  their  duties  in  attacking  each 
other,  and  running  a  dishonourable  rivalry  in  their  endeavours 
to  tear  their  country  into  pitiful  and  tattered  fragments. 
[Much  and  continued  cheering.] 

It  is  true  that  great  misery,  as  Mr.  Leader  has  eloquently 
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depicted,  exists  in  the  South  of  Ireland.  And  it  is  true, 
also,  that  crime  has  been  abundant  there.  The  Irish 
santry,  in  the  insanity  of  their  poverty  and  wretchedness,  have 
taken  up  arms.  In  the  dark  hour  of  midnight  they  have 
prowled  to  the  perpetration  of  horrible  excesses.  Of  those  I 
am  not,  God  forbid  I  should  be,  in  the  most  distant  degree  the 
apologist ;  however,  it  should  be  remembered  that  their  wants 
and  their  wretchedness  have  been  extreme;  it  should  not  be 
forgotten,  not  as  a  justification,  but  as  some  trivial  mitigation, 
that  the  weight  of  misery  has  pressed  upon  them  so  heavily 
as  to  provoke  them,  in  some  degree,  to  burst  those  bonds  of 
order  which,  under  any  circumstances,  it  should  have  been 
their  bounden  duty  to  observe  and  revere. 

But  was  it  ever  known  of  an  Irish  peasant  that  in  the 
midst  of  gaiety,  of  luxury,  and  of  merriment,  he  became  a 
murderer  ?  Was  it  ever  known  of  him  that  in  the  moment 
of  joy  and  gratulation,  surrounded,  too,  by  our  beautiful 
countrywomen,  whose  presence  it  is  the  chivalrous  pride  of 
an  Irishman  to  respect — was  it  ever  heard  that  he  degraded 
his  name,  his  nature,  and  his  humanity  into  the  character 
of  an  ignominious  traitor  and  a  base  assassin  ?  [Cries  of 
“  No,  no,”  and  continued  cheering.]  And  who  was  the  object 
of  this  outrage  ?  The  man  who  was  the  delegate  not  only 
of  the  King’s  power  in  this  country,  but  the  delegate  also  of 
his  benevolence,  and  the  representative  of  his  affection  for 
Ireland.  [Cheers.] 

I  am  myself  a  reformer,  I  always  avow  my  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  reform.  I  differ,  respectfully  differ,  from  the 
Marquis  of  Wellesley,  from  the  sentiments  which  at  the  early 
part  of  his  active  and  glorious  public  life  he  expressed  upon 
that  subject ;  yet  his  distinguished  services  on  that  occasion 
could  not  preserve  him  from  the  outrage  of  those  who  affect 
all  the  loyalty  of  the  land,  and  make  that  loyalty  to  consist, 
perhaps  very  properly,  in  an  opposition  to  reform.  I  pass  over 
his  glorious  administration  in  India,  where  he  introduced  the 
blessings  of  British  law,  and  where  the  wisdom  of  his  govern¬ 
ment  displayed  itself  in  the  increased  civilization  of  the  people 
and  the  augmented  glory,  strength,  and  power  of  the  British 
Empire.  But  that  one  of  his  eminent  services  on  which  I 
dwell  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  satisfaction  is  his  con¬ 
duct  as  representative  of  his  sovereign  in  Spain.  He  was  the 
person  who  had  sown  that  seed  which  had  risen  to  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  tree,  which,  m  the  maturity  of  its  growth,  overshadowed 
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the  odious  and  abominable  Inquisition,  and  under  the  shade 
of  whose  spreading  branches  the  forlorn  liberties  of  mankind 
found  security  and  shelter. 

At  the  time  when  the  armies  of  France  threatened  desola¬ 
tion  to  Spain,  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  was  at  Cadiz,  and  then 
cheered  the  royal  party  there.  “  Cultivate,”  said  he,  “  the 
affection  of  the  people.  Instil  into  their  minds  the  blessings 
of  good  and  equal  government,  and  in  the  combined  energies 
of  an  approving  people  you  will  find  the  best  bulwark  for  your 
throne,  and  the  best  security  to  your  dominions.”  This  is 
the  advice  he  then  gave,  and  the  wisdom  of  this  advice,  it  is 
believed,  is  now  felt  and  adopted. 

It  has  been  said,  and  I  trust  it  is  true,  that  his  illustrious 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  has  added  another  ray  to 
the  star  of  his  fame,  by  refusing  to  join  the  Holy  Alliance  in 
the  invasion  of  peaceful  and  neutral  States.  May  the  admoni¬ 
tion  of  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  be  the  monitor  of  his  decision. 

In  the  same  language  the  noble  Marquis  will  now  address 
his  Majesty  and  the  British  Parliament.  He  will  point  out 
the  misery  that  mischievous  faction  has  entailed  upon  the 
country,  and  assure  England,  as  he  assured  Spain,  that  the 
best  security  to  the  throne  and  constitution  is  ever  found  in 
the  united  energies  of  a  united  people.  And  whenever  the 
liberties  of  Spain  are  consummated,  and  Ireland  made  pros¬ 
perous  in  the  union  of  her  children,  the  gratitude  of  the  ad¬ 
miring  world  must  surround  the  man,  the  wisdom  of  whose 
counsels  essentially  aided  the  one,  and  the  fearless  energy  of 
whose  impartial  administration  achieved  the  other.  [Con¬ 
tinued  cheering  for  several  minutes.] 

It  is  our  duty,  my  lord,  to  co-operate  in  the  achievement 
of  this  goodly  work.  Let  the  Protestant  join  the  Catholic  in 
discountenancing  the  green  badge  of  Ribbonism,  and  the 
Catholic  in  turn  unite  with  the  Protestant  in  abolishing  the 
ribbon  emblematic  of  Orangeism  ;  for  in  the  abandonment 
of  every  symbol  of  faction,  and  in  the  annihilation  of  every 
illegal  association  in  Ireland,  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
Ireland  can  only  find  a  commencement  and  a  basis.  These, 
my  lords  and  gentlemen,  are  the  sentiments  which  this  occa¬ 
sion,  and  the  presence  of  this  respectable  and  thronged 
assembly,  inspire  in  my  mind. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  attention  with  which  I  have  been 
received — grateful,  too,  for  the  cheers  which  have  greeted  me 
— not  for  any  idle  vanity  I  take  in  them,  but  because  they 
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convince  me  that  the  sentiments  I  have  uttered  find  their 
echo  in  the  approbation  of  all  who  hear  me,  and,  still  more, 
because  I  recognize  in  them  the  united  and  concordant  senti¬ 
ments  of  my  Protestant  and  Catholic  fellow-countrymen.  I 
trust  the  union  of  this  day  may  be  perpetual.  I  fondly  hope 
so,  as  it  is  only  from  the  perpetuity  of  such  a  union  we  can 
ever  expect  to  please  the  King,  to  make  the  people  happy 
or  the  nation  great. 
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[Speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons,  March  13,  1845.] 

Mr.  Speaker; — I  am  relieved  on  this  occasion  from  any  ne¬ 
cessity  to  apologize  to  the  other  side  of  the  House  for  this  motion 
having  emanated  from  myself ;  for  I  expressed  a  hope,  when  I 
gave  notice,  that  the  subject  would  be  taken  up  by  some  one  of 
the  hon.  members  opposite.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  in  any  reply 
which  may  be  offered  to  the  observations  I  am  about  to  submit 
to  the  consideration  of  the  House,  I  shall  not  hear,  as  I  did  in 
the  last  year,  that  this  motion  comes  from  a  suspicious  quarter. 
I  will  also  add,  that  I  have  so  arranged  its  terms  as  to  include 
in  it  the  objects  embraced  in  both  the  amendments  of  which 
notice  has  been  given  (Mr.  Woodhouse’s  and  Mr.  S.  O’Brien’s), 
and  therefore  I  conclude  that  the  hon.  members  who  have 
given  those  notices  will  not  think  it  necessary  to  press  them, 
but  rather  will  concur  in  this  motion.  Its  object  is  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  condition 
of  the  agricultural  interests,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  how  far 
the  law  affecting  the  importation  of  agricultural  produce  has 
affected  those  interests. 

Now,  that  there  is  distress  among  the  farmers  I  presume 
cannot  be  established  upon  higher  authority  than  that  of  those 
who  profess  to  be  “  the  farmers’  friends.”  I  learn  from  those 
hon.  gentlemen  who  have  been  paying  their  respects  to  the 
Prime  Minister,  that  the  agriculturists  are  in  a  state  of  great 
embarrassment  and  distress.  I  find  one  gentleman  from 
Norfolk  stating  that  the  farmers  in  Norfolk  are  paying  rents 
out  of  capital ;  while  another  from  Devonshire  assured  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  [Sir  R.  Peel]  that  one  half  of  the  smaller 
farmers  in  that  country  are  insolvent,  that  the  other  half  ig 
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rapidly  hastening  to  the  same  condition,  and  that,  unless  some 
remedial  measures  are  adopted  by  the  House,  they  will  be 
plunged  into  irretrievable  poverty.  These  accounts  from 
those  counties  agree  with  what  I  hear  from  other  sources,  and 
I  will  put  it  to  hon,  members  opposite  whether  the  condition 
of  the  farmers  in  Suffolk,  Wiltshire,  and  Hampshire  is  any 
better.  I  will  put  it  to  county  members  whether,  looking  to 
the  whole  of  the  south  of  England  from  the  confines  of  Notting¬ 
hamshire  to  Land’s  End,  the  farmers  are  not  in  a  state  of 
embarrassment — whether,  as  a  rule,  that  is  not  their  condition. 
Then,  according  to  every  precedent  in  the  House,  this  is  a  fit 
and  proper  time  to  bring  forward  this  motion  ;  and  I  will 
venture  to  say  that  if  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  had  a  seat 
in  this  House  he  would  do  what  he  as  Lord  Chandos  did — 
move  such  a  resolution. 

The  distress  of  the  farmer  being  admitted,  the  next  question 
that  arises  is,  what  is  the  cause  of  this  distress  ?  Now,  I  feel 
the  greater  necessity  for  a  committee  of  inquiry,  because  I 
find  a  great  discrepancy  of  opinion  as  to  the  cause.  One 
right  hon.  gentleman  has  said  that  the  distress  is  local,  and 
moreover,  that  it  does  not  arise  from  legislation  ;  while  the 
hon.  member  for  Dorsetshire  [Mr.  Bankes]  declared  that  it  is 
general,  and  that  it  does  arise  from  legislation.  I  am  at  a  loss, 
indeed,  to  understand  what  this  protection  to  agriculture 
means,  because  I  find  such  contradictory  accounts  given  in  the 
House  by  the  promoters  of  it.  For  instance,  nine  months  ago 
the  hon.  member  for  Wolverhampton  [Mr.  Villiers]  brought 
forward  his  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  G^rn  Laws  ;  and  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  then  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
[Mr.  Gladstone]  stated  in  reply  to  him  that  the  last  Corn  Law 
had  been  most  successful  in  its  operation,  and  he  took  great 
credit  to  the  Government  for  the  steadiness  of  price  obtained 
under  it.  As  these  things  are  so  often  disputed,  it  is  as  well 
to  give  the  quotation.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  said  ; — 

“  Was  there  any  man  who  had  supported  the  law  in  the  year 
1842,  who  could  honestly  say  that  he  had  been  disappointed  in  its 
working  ?  Could  any  one  point  out  a  promise  or  a  prediction 
hazarded  in  the  course  of  the  protracted  debates  upon  the  measure, 
which  promise  or  prediction  had  been  subsequently  falsified  ?  ” 

Now,  let  the  House  recollect  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
was  speaking  when  wheat  was  56s.  8d. ;  but  wheat  is  at  present 
45s.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
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said  that  his  legislation  on  the  subject  had  nothing  to  do  with 
wheat  being  45s. ;  but  how  is  the  difficulty  to  be  got  over, 
that  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  nine  months  ago,  claimed 
merit  to  the  Government  for  having  kept  up  wheat  to  that 
price  ?  These  discrepancies  in  the  Government  itself,  and 
between  the  Government  and  its  supporters,  render  it  more 
necessary  that  this  “  protection  ”  should  be  inquired  into. 

I  must  ask,  What  does  it  mean  ?  We  have  prices  now  at 
45  s.  I  have  been  speaking  within  the  last  week  to  the  highest 
authority  in  England — one  often  quoted  in  this  House — and 
I  learned  from  him  that,  with  another  favourable  harvest,  it 
was  quite  hkely  that  wheat  would  be  at  35s.  What  does  this 
legislation  mean,  if  we  are  to  have  prices  fluctuating  from  56s. 
to  35s.  ?  Can  this  be  prevented  by  legislation  ?  That  is  the 
question.  There  is  a  rank  delusion  spread  abroad  among  the 
farmers  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  House  to  dispel  that  delusion, 
and  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  matter. 

But  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  on  my  own  side  of  the 
House,  and  some  members,  representing  great  and  powerful 
interests,  think  the  farmers  are  suffering  because  they  have 
this  legislative  protection.  This  difference  of  opinion  makes 
the  subject  a  fit  and  proper  one  for  inquiry  in  a  Committee  ; 
and  I  am  prepared  to  bring  evidence  before  it,  to  show  that 
farmers  are  labouring  under  great  evils — evils  that  I  can 
connect  with  the  Corn  Laws,  though  they  appear  to  be  alto¬ 
gether  differently  caused. 

The  first  great  evil  they  labour  under  is  a  want  of  capital. 
No  one  can  deny  it ;  it  is  notorious.  I  do  not  say  it  disparag¬ 
ingly  of  the  farmers.  The  farmers  of  this  country  are  just 
of  the  same  race  as  the  rest  of  Englishmen,  and,  if  placed 
in  the  same  situation,  would  be  as  successful  men  of  business 
and  traders  and  manufacturers  as  their  countrymen  ;  but  it 
is  notorious,  as  a  rule,  that  they  are  deficient  in  capital.  Hon. 
gentlemen  acquainted  with  farming  will  probably  admit  that 
£10  an  acre,  on  arable  land,  is  a  competent  capital  for  carrying 
on  the  business  of  farming  successfully  ;  but  I  have  made 
many  inquiries  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  and  I  give  it  as  my 
decided  conviction,  that  at  the  present  moment  the  farmers’ 
capital  does  not  average  £5  an  acre,  taking  the  whole  of  Eng¬ 
land  south  of  the  Trent,  and  including  all  Wales.  Though, 
of  course,  there  are  exceptions  in  every  county — men  of  large 
capital— men  farming  their  own  land— I  am  convinced  that 
this  is  true,  as  a  rule,  and  I  am  prepared  to  back  my  opinion 
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by  witnesses  before  a  Committee.  Here,  then,  is  a  tract  of 
country  comprehending  probably  20,000,000  of  cultivable 
acres,  and  ;ifioo,ooo,ooo  more  capital  is  wanted  for  its  culti¬ 
vation. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  “  farming  capital  ”  ?  It  means 
more  manuring,  more  labour,  more  cattle,  larger  crops.  But 
let  us  fancy  a  countr}^  in  which  there  is  a  deficiency  of  all 
those  things  which  ought  to  be  there,  and  then  guess  what 
must  be  the  condition  of  the  labourers  wanting  employment 
and  food.  It  may  be  said  that  capital  would  be  there,  if  it 
were  a  profitable  investment.  I  admit  it ;  and  thus  the 
question  comes  to  be, — How  is  it,  that  in  a  country  over- 
flowng  with  capital — where  there  is  a  plethora  in  every  other 
business — where  every  other  pursuit  is  abounding  with  money 
when  money  is  going  to  France  for  railroads,  and  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania  for  bonds — when  it  is  connecting  the  Atlantic  vdth 
the  Pacific  by  canals,  and  diving  to  the  bottom  of  Mexican 
mines  for  investment — it  yet  finds  no  employment  in  the  most 
attractive  of  all  spots,  the  soil  of  this  country  itself  ? 

Admitting  the  evil,  with  all  its  train  of  fearful  consequences, 
what  is  the  cause  of  it  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever — 
it  is  admitted  by  the  highest  authorities  that  the  cause  is 
this— there  is  not  security  for  capital  on  the  land.  Capital 
shrinks  instinctively  from  insecurity  of  tenure,  and  we  have 
not  in  England  that  security  which  will  warrant  men  of  capital 
investing  their  money  in  the  soil.  Is  it  not  a  matter  worthy 
of  consideration,  how  far  this  insecurity  of  tenure  is  bound  up 
with  the  protection  ”  system  of  which  hon.  members  opposite 
are  so^  enamoured  ?  Suppose  it  could  be  shown  that  they  are 
in  a  vicious  circle ;  that  they  have  made  politics  of  Corn  Laws ; 

wanted  voters,  to  retain  Corn  Laws  ;  that  they 
think  the  Corn  Laws  a  great  mine  of  wealth,  and  therefore  will 
have  dependent  tenants,  that  they  may  have  votes  at  elections, 
and  so  retain  these  laws.  If  they  will  have  dependent  voters 
they  cannot  have  men  of  spirit  and  of  capital.  Then  their 
policy  reacts  upon  them  ;  if  they  have  not  men  of  skill  and 
capital,  they  cannot  have  protection  and  employment  for  the 
labourer  ;  and  then  comes  round  the  vicious  termination — 
pauperism,  poor-rates,  county-rates,  and  all  the  evils  from 
which  they  are  asking  the  Prime  Minister  to  relieve  them. 

^  quote  authorities,  and  I  shall  quote  some 

^  the  highest  consideration  with  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House.  I  will  just  state  the  opinion  of  the  hon.  member  for 
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Berkshire  [Mr.  Pusey],  delivered  at  the  meeting  of  the  Suffolk 
Agricultural  Society.  That  hon.  gentleman  said  : — 

“  He  knew  this  country  well,  and  he  knew  there  was  not  a  place 
from  Plymouth  to  Berwick  in  which  the  landlords  might  not  make 
improvements  ;  but  when  the  tenant  was  short  of  money,  the 
landlord  generally  would  be  short  of  money,  too.  But  he  would  tell 
them  how  to  find  friends.  There  were  many  districts  where  there 
was  a  great  superfluit}^  not  only  of  useless  but  of  mischievous 
timber  ;  and  if  they  would  cut  that  down  which  excluded  the  sun 
and  air,  emd  fed  on  the  soil,  and  sell  it,  they  would  benefit  the 
farmer  by  cutting  it  down,  and  they  would  benefit  the  farmer  and 
labourer,  too,  by  laying  out  the  proceeds  in  underdraining  the  soil. 
There  was  another  mode  in  which  they  might  find  money.  He 
knew  that  on  some  properties  a  large  sum  was  spent  in  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  game.  It  was  not  at  all  unusual  for  the  game  to  cost  £500 
or  £600  a  year  ;  and  if  this  were  given  up,  the  money  would  employ 
a  hundred  able-bodied  labourers  in  improving  the  property.  This 
was  another  fund  for  the  landlords  of  England  to  benefit  the 
labourers  and  the  farmers  at  th«  same  time.” 

Again,  at  the  Colchester  agricultural  meeting : — 

”  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbes  was  aware  that  a  spirit  of  improvement 
was  abroad.  Much  was  said  about  the  tenant-farmers  doing  more. 
He  agreed  they  might  do  more  if  the  soil  of  the  country  was  capable 
of  greater  production  ;  if  he  said  one-fourth  more,  he  should  be 
within  compass.  But  that  could  not  be  done  by  the  tenant-farmer 
alone  ;  they  must  have  confidence  ;  it  must  be  done  by  leases — 
by  draining — by  extending  the  length  of  fields — by  knocking  down 
hedge-rows,  and  clearing  away  trees  which  now  shielded  the  corn.” 

But  there  was  still  higher  authority.  At  the  late  meeting 
at  Liverpool,  Lord  Stanley  declared  : — 

“  I  say,  and  as  one  connected  with  the  land  I  feel  myself  bound 
to  say  it,  that  a  landlord  has  no  right  to  expect  any  great  and 
permanent  improvement  of  his  land  by  the  tenant,  unless  that 
tenant  be  secured  the  repayment  of  his  outlay,  not  by  the  personal 
character  or  honour  of  his  landlord,  but  by  a  security  which  no 
casualties  can  interfere  with — the  security  granted  him  by  the  terms 
of  a  lease  for  years.” 

Not  only  does  the  want  of  security  prevent  capital  from 
flowing  to  the  soil,  but  it  actually  hinders  the  improvement 
of  the  land  by  those  who  already  occupy  it.  There  are  many 
tenants  who  could  improve  their  land  if  they  were  made  secure  ; 
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they  either  have  capital  themselves,  or  their  friends  can  ad¬ 
vance  it ;  but  with  the  want  of  leases,  with  the  want  of  security, 
they  are  deterred  from  la5dng  out  their  money.  Everything 
is  kept  “  from  year  to  year.”  It  is  impossible  to  farm  properly 
unless  money  is  invested  in  land  for  more  than  a  year.  A 
man  ought  to  begin  farming  with  a  prospect  of  waiting  eight 
years  before  he  can  see  a  return  for  what  he  must  do  in  the 
first  year  or  two.  Tenants,  therefore,  are  prevented  by  their 
landlords  from  carrying  on  cultivation  properly.  They  are 
made  servile  and  dependent,  disinclined  to  improvement, 
afraid  to  let  the  landlord  see  that  they  could  improve  their 
farms,  lest  he  should  pounce  on  them  for  an  increase  of  rent. 
The  hon.  member  for  Lincolnshire  [Mr.  Christopher]  is  offended 
at  these  expressions  ;  what  said  that  hon.  member  on  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Manchester  [Mr.  Gibson]  last 
year  on  agricultural  statistics  ? 

"  It  was  most  desirable  for  the  farmer  to  know  the  actual 
quantity  of  com  grown  in  this  country,  as  such  knowledge  would 
insure  steadiness  of  prices,  which  was  infinitely  more  valuable  to 
the  agriculturist  than  fluctuating  prices.  But  to  ascertain  this 
there  was  extreme  difficulty.  They  could  not  leave  it  to  the  farmer 
to  make  a  return  of  the  quantity  which  he  produced,  for  it  was  not 
for  his  interest  to  do  so.  If  in  any  one  or  two  years  he  produced 
four  quarters  per  acre  on  land  which  had  previously  grown  but 
three,  he  might  fear  lest  his  landlord  would  say,  ‘  Your  land  is 
more  productive  than  I  imagined,  and  I  must  therefore  raise  your 
rent.’  The  interest  of  the  farmers,  therefore,  would  be  to  under¬ 
rate,  and  to  furnish  low  returns.” 

Here  is  a  little  evidence  of  the  same  kind  that  is  to  be 
gathered  from  the  meeting  of  the  South  Devon  Agricultural 
Association,  where  the  Rev.  C.  Johnson  said  ; — 

‘‘  He  knew  it  had  been  thought  that  landlords  were  ready  to 
avail  themselves  of  such  associations,  on  account  of  the  opportunity 
it  afforded  them  of  diving  into  their  tenants’  affairs  and  opening 
their  eyes.  An  instance  of  this  occurred  to  him  at  a  recent  plough¬ 
ing  match,  where  he  met  a  respectable  agriculturist  whom  he  well 
knew,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  going  to  it.  He  said,  ‘  No.’  ‘  Why  ?  ’ 
Because  he  did  not  approve  of  such  things.  This  ‘  why  ’  produced 
another  ‘  why,’  and  the  man  gave  a  reason  why :  Suppose  he  sent 
a  plough  and  man,  with  two  superior  horses  ;  the  landlord  at  once 
would  say,  ‘  This  man  is  doing  too  well  on  my  estate,’  and  increase 
the  rent.” 

I  will  ask  the  landed  gentry  of  England  what  state  of  things 
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is  this,  that  the  farmer  dares  not  appear  to  have  a  good  pair 
of  horses,  or  to  derive  four  quarters  where  the  land  had  formerly 
produced  only  three.  [Cheers.]  Hon.  members  cheer,  but  I  ask, 
is  it  not  so  ?  I  must  say  that  the  condition  of  things  indicated 
by  those  two  quotations  brings  the  farmer  very  near  down  in 
point  of  servihty  to  the  ryot  of  the  East.  The  one  takes  the 
utmost  care  to  conceal  the  amount  of  his  produce,  the  other 
suffers  the  bastinado  rather  than  tell  how  much  corn  is  grown. 
The  tenant,  indeed,  is  not  afraid  of  the  bastinado,  but  he  is 
kept  in  fear  of  a  distress  for  rent. 

This  is  the  state  of  tenant-farming  without  a  lease,  and  in 
England  a  lease  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  But  even 
sometimes,  when  there  is  a  lease  or  agreement,  the  case  is  still 
worse,  for  the  clauses  and  covenants  are  of  such  an  obsolete 
and  preposterous  character,  that  I  will  defy  any  man  to  carry 
on  the  business  of  farming  properly  under  them.  I  will  just 
read  a  passage  from  a  Cheshire  lease — an  actual  lease — to  show 
in  what  sort  of  way  the  tenant-farmer  is  bound  down  : — 

“  To  pay  the  landlord  £20  for  every  statute  acre  of  ground,  and 
so  in  proportion  for  a  less  quantity,  that  shall  be  converted  into 
tillage,  or  used  contrary  to  the  appointment  before  made ;  and  £5 
for  every  hundredweight  of  hay,  thrave  of  straw,  load  of  potatoes, 
or  cartload  of  manure,  that  shall  be  sold  or  taken  from  the  premises 
during  the  term  ;  and  £10  for  every  tree  fallen,  cut  down,  destroyed, 
cropped,  lopped  or  topped,  or  willingly  suffered  so  to  be ;  and  £20 
for  every  servant  or  other  person  so  hired  or  admitted  as  to  gain 
a  settlement  in  the  township ;  and  £10  per  statute  acre  and  so  in 
proportion  for  a  less  quantity  of  the  said  land,  which  the  tenant 
shall  lot  off  or  underlet,  such  sums  to  be  paid  on  demand  after  every 
breach,  and  in  default  of  payment  to  be  considered  as  reserved  rent, 
and  levied  by  distress  and  sale,  as  rent  in  arrear  may  be  levied  and 
raised  ;  and  to  do  six  days’  boon  team  work  whenever  called  upon  ; 
and  to  keep  for  the  landlord  one  dog,  and  one  cock  or  hen  ;  and  to 
make  no  marlpit  without  the  landlord’s  consent  first  obtained  in 
writing,  after  which  the  same  is  to  be  properly  filled  in ;  nor  to 
allow  any  inmate  to  remain  on  the  premises  after  six  days’  notice ; 
nor  to  keep  nor  feed  any  sheep  except  such  as  are  used  for  the 
consumption  of  the  family.” 

What  is  such  an  instrument  as  this  ?  I  will  tell  the  House 
what  it  is.  It  is  a  trap  for  unwary  men — a  barrier  against 
capital  and  intelligence,  and  a  fetter  to  any  free  man.  No 
one  can  farm  under  such  a  lease.  The  hon.  member  for 
Shoreham  [Sir  C,  Burrell]  cheered ;  but  if  hon.  members 
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would  look  into  their  own  leases,  though  there  may  not  be 
the  “  cocks  and  hens,  and  dogs,”  and  probably  not  the  ”  team¬ 
work,”  they  will  find  almost  as  great  absurdities.  These 
documents  are  generally  taken  from  old,  dusty,  antediluvian 
remains,  that  some  lawyer’s  clerk  drew  from  a  pigeon-hole,  and 
copied  out  for  every  incoming  tenant ;  something  that  had 
been  in  existence  perhaps  for  five  hundred  years.  You  give 
men  no  credit  for  being  able  to  discover  any  improvements  ; 
in  fact,  you  tie  them  down  from  improving  ;  you  go  upon  the 
assumption  that  there  will  be  no  improvement,  and  do  your 
best  to  prevent  it.  I  do  not  know  why  we  should  not  have 
leases  of  land  upon  terms  similar  to  those  in  leases  of  manu¬ 
factories  and  places  of  business  ;  nor  do  I  think  farming  can 
be  carried  on  as  it  ought  to  be  until  then.  A  man  may  take  a 
manufactory,  and  pay  £i,ooo  a  year  for  it.  An  hon.  member 
near  me  pays  more  than  ^^4,000  a  year  rent  for  his  manufactory 
and  machinery.  Does  he  covenant  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
that  machinery  is  to  be  worked,  and  as  to  the  revolutions  of 
his  spindles  ?  No  ;  his  landlord  lets  to  him  the  bricks  and 
mortar  and  machinery.  The  machinery  was  scheduled  to 
him,  and,  when  his  lease  is  over,  he  must  leave  the  machinery 
in  the  same  state  as  when  he  found  it,  and  be  paid  for  the 
improvements.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  [Mr.  Goul- 
burn]  cheers  that.  I  want  to  ask  his  opinion  on  a  similar 
lease  for  a  farm. 

I  am  rather  disposed  to  think  that  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League  will  very  hkely  form  a  joint-stock  association,  having 
none  but  Free-traders  in  that  body,  to  purchase  a  joint-stock 
estate,  and  have  a  model  farm,  taking  care  to  have  it  in  one  of 
the  rural  counties  where  they  all  think  there  is  the  greatest 
need  of  improvement — perhaps  Buckinghamshire  ;  and  there 
establish  a  model  farm,  and  a  model  homestead,  and  model 
cottages  (and  I  will  tell  the  noble  Lord,  the  member  for  Newark 
[Lord  J .  Manners],  that  we  shall  have  model  gardens,  without 
any  outcry  about  it)  ;  but  the  great  object  shall  be  to  have  a 
model  lease.  We  shall  have  as  a  farmer  a  man  of  intelligence, 
and  a  man  of  capital.  I  am  not  so  unreasonable  as  to  say  that 
you  ought  to  let  your  land  to  a  man  without  capital,  and  to 
one  who  is  not  intelligent ;  but  select  such  a  man,  with  intelli¬ 
gence  and  capital,  and  you  cannot  give  him  too  wide  a  scope. 
You  will  find  such  a  man,  and  let  him  have  a  farm,  and  such  a 
lease  as  my  hon.  friend  took  his  factory  with.  He  shall  do 
what  he  hkes  with  the  old  pasture  ;  if  he  can  make  more  of  it 
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with  ploughing  it  up,  he  shall  do  so.  If  he  can  grow  white 
crops  every  year,  he  shall  do  so.  I  know  persons  who  are  doing 
that  in  more  places  than  one  in  this  country.  If  he  can  make 
any  improvement,  he  shall  make  it.  We  will  let  him  the  land 
with  a  schedule  of  the  state  of  tillage  on  the  farm,  and  will  bind 
him  to  leave  the  land  as  good  as  he  found  it.  It  shall  be 
valued  ;  and  if  in  an  inferior  state  when  he  leaves  it,  he  shall 
compensate  us  for  it :  if  it  be  in  a  superior  state,  he  shall  be 
compensated  accordingly  by  the  association.  You  will  think 
this  something  very  difficult,  but  the  association  will  give  him 
possession  of  the  farm,  with  everything  on  the  soil,  whether 
wild  or  tame.  We  will  give  him  absolute  control ;  there  shall 
be  no  gamekeeper  prowling  about,  and  no  sporting  over  his 
farm.  Where  is  the  difficulty  ?  You  may  take  as  stringent 
means  as  5^ou  please  to  compel  the  punctual  payment  of  rent ; 
you  may  take  the  right  of  re-entry  if  the  rent  be  not  paid  ;  but 
take  the  payment  of  rent  as  the  sole  test  of  the  well-doing  of 
the  tenant,  and  so  long  as  he  pays  that  uniformly,  it  is  the  only 
test  you  need  have  ;  and  if  he  be  an  intelligent  man  and  a 
man  of  capital,  you  will  have  the  strongest  security  that  he 
will  not  waste  your  property. 

I  have  sometimes  heard  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  say,  "  It 
is  all  very  well  to  propose  such  leases,  but  we  know  many 
farmers  who  will  not  take  them.”  An  hon.  member  cheers 
that.  Wffiat  does  that  argue  ?  That  by  a  process  which  the 
hon.  member  for  Lincolnshire  [Sir  John  Trollope]  has  described 
— that  degrading  process  which  renders  these  tenants  servile, 
hopeless,  and  dejected — they  are  satisfied  to  remain  as  they 
are,  and  do  not  want  to  be  independent.  Hear  what  Professor 
Low  says  on  this  subject : — 

“  The  argument  has  again  and  again  been  used  against  the 
extension  of  leases,  that  the  tenants  themselves  set  no  value  on 
them  ;  but  to  how  different  a  conclusion  ought  the  existence  of  such 
a  feeling  amongst  the  tenantry  of  a  country  to  conduct  us  !  The 
fact  itself  shows  that  the  absence  of  leases  may  render  a  tenantry 
ignorant  of  the  means  of  employing  their  own  capital  with  advan¬ 
tage,  indisposed  to  the  exertions  which  improvements  demand, 
and  better  contented  with  an  easy  rent  and  dependent  condition, 
than  with  the  prospect  of  an  independence  to  be  earned  by 
increased  exertion.” 

But  whilst  you  have  a  tenantry  in  the  state  described  and 
pictured  by  the  hon.  member  for  Lincolnshire,  what  must  be 
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the  state  of  our  population  ?  The  labourers  can  never  be 
prosperous  where  the  tenantry  is  degraded.  You  may  go 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  you  will  find 
that  where  capital  is  most  abundant,  and  where  there  is  the 
most  intelligence,  there  you  will  find  the  labouring  classes  the 
most  happy  and  comfortable.  On  the  other  hand,  show  me  an 
impoverished  tenantry,  and  there  I  will  show  you  a  peasantry 
in  the  most  hopeless  and  degraded  condition  ;  as  in  the  north 
of  Devonshire,  for  instance.  I  have  proved  that  the  want  of 
capital  is  the  greatest  want  among  the  farmers,  and  that  the 
want  of  leases  is  the  cause  of  want  of  capital.  You  may  say, 
“  You  have  not  connected  this  with  the  Corn  Laws  and  the 
protective  system.”  I  will  read  to  you  the  opinion  of  an  hon. 
gentleman  who  sits  on  that  [the  Opposition]  side  of  the  House  ; 
it  is  in  a  pubhshed  letter.  He  said  : — 

“  The  more  I  see  of  and  practise  agriculture,  the  more  firmly  am 
I  convinced  that  the  whole  unemployed  labour  of  the  coimtry 
could,  under  a  better  system  of  husbandry,  be  advantageously  put 
into  operation  ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  Corn  Laws  have  been  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  the  present  system  of  bad  farming  and 
consequent  pauperism.  Nothing  short  of  their  entire  removal  wiU 
ever  induce  the  average  farmer  to  rely  upon  anything  else  than 
the  Legislature  for  the  payment  of  his  rent,  his  belief  being  that  all 
rent  is  paid  by  corn,  and  nothing  else  than  corn  ;  and  that  the 
Legislature  can,  by  enacting  Corn  Laws,  create  a  price  which  will 
make  his  rent  easy.  The  day  of  their  (the  Com  Laws)  entire  aboli¬ 
tion  ought  to  be  a  day  of  jubilee  and  rejoicing  to  every  man 
interested  in  land.” 

I  do  not  stay  to  collect  the  causes  affecting  this  matter, 
and  to  inquire  whether  the  Corn  Law  and  our  protective  system 
have  caused  the  want  of  leases,  or  have  caused  the  want  of 
capital.  I  do  not  stop  to  prove  this,  for  this  reason  :  We 
have  adopted  a  system  of  legislation  by  which  we  propose  to 
make  farming  prosperous.  I  have  shown  you,  after  thirty 
years’  trial,  what  is  the  condition  of  the  farmers  and  labourers, 
and  you  will  not  deny  any  of  my  statements.  It  is,  then, 
enough  for  me,  after  thirty  years’  trial,  to  ask  you  to  go  into 
Committee,  and  to  inquire  if  something  better  cannot  be 
devised.  I  am  going,  independently  of  protection,  and  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  Corn  Law,  to  contend  that  a  free  trade  in  corn 
will  be  more  advantageous  to  the  farmers,  and  with  the  farmers 
I  include  the  labourers  ;  and  I  beg  the  attention  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Gloucestershire  [Mr.  Charteris]  and  the  landowners. 
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I  am  going  to  contend  that  free  trade  in  corn  will  be  more 
beneficial  to  these  classes  than  to  any  other  classes.  I  should 
have  contended  so  before  the  tariff,  but  now  I  am  prepared  to 
do  so  with  ten  times  more  force. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  [Sir  R.  Peel]  has  passed 
a  law  to  enable  fat  cattle  to  be  imported,  and  there  have  been 
some  foreign  fat  cattle  selling  in  Smithfield  market  at  £15  or 
£16  and  £i  duty  ;  but  he  has  not  taken  off  the  duty  on  the  raw 
material.  He  did  not  do  so  with  regard  to  manufactures. 
Mr.  Huskisson  had  not  done  so  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he 
began  by  taking  off  the  duty  on  the  raw  material,  without  talcing 
off  the  duty  on  foreign  manufactures.  You  [the  Ministers] 
have  begun,  on  this  question,  at  the  opposite  end.  I  would 
admit  grain  free,  which  should  go  to  make  the  fat  cattle. 

I  contend  that  by  this  protective  system  the  farmers 
throughout  the  country  are  more  injured  than  any  other  class 
of  the  community.  I  will  begin  with  clover.  The  hon. 
member  for  North  Northamptonshire  [Mr.  Stafford  O’Brien] 
put  a  question  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  other  night,  and 
looked  so  alarmed  whilst  doing  so  that  I  wondered  what  was 
the  matter.  He  asked  the  right  hon.  Baronet  “  if  he  was  going 
to  admit  clover-seed  free  ?  ”  That  is  to  be  excluded  ;  and  for 
whose  benefit  ?  I  ask  the  hon.  member  or  his  constituents, 
are  they  in  the  majority  of  cases  sellers  of  clover-seed  ?  I  will 
undertake  to  say  they  are  not.  How  many  counties  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  sale  of  clover-seed  being  secured  to  them  ?  I 
vdll  take  Scotland  ;  that  country  imports  it  from  England  ; 
it  does  not  grow  it.  I  will  undertake  to  say  that  not  ten 
counties  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  interested  in  exporting 
clover-seed  out  of  their  own  borders.  There  is  none  in  Ireland. 

Take  the  case  of  Egyptian  beans.  I  see  the  hon.  member 
for  Essex  [Sir  J.  Tyrrell]  in  his  seat  :  in  that  county  they  can 
grow  beans  and  wheat  and  wheat  and  beans  alternately,  and 
send  them  to  Mark  Lane  ;  but  how  is  it  with  the  poor  lands  of 
Surrey,  and  with  the  poor  lands  of  Wiltshire  ?  Take  the 
country  through,  and  how  many  counties  are  exporters  of 
beans  to  market  ?  You  are  taxing  the  whole  of  the  farmers 
who  cannot  export  beans  for  the  benefit  of  those  few  counties 
that  can  grow  them.  And  mark  where  you  can  grow  beans. 
It  is  where  the  soils  are  better  ;  it  is  not  in  one  case  in  ten  that 
a  farmer  can  grow  more  than  for  his  own  use,  or  be  able  to  send 
any  to  market  ;  and  when  that  is  the  case,  the  farmer  can  have 
no  interest  in  keeping  up  the  price  to  prevent  importation. 

Ill — 14 
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Take  oats.  How  many  farmers  have  oats  on  the  credit 
side  of  their  books,  as  an  item  to  rely  on  for  paying  their  rent  ? 
They  grow  oats  for  feeding  their  horses  j  but  it  is  an  exception 
where  they  depend  on  their  crop  of  oats  for  the  payment  of 
rent.  Ireland  has  just  been  mulcted  by  the  tax  on  clover- 
seed.  Is  it  a  benefit  to  the  farmers  who  do  not  sell  oats  to 
place  a  tax  on  their  import,  they  having  no  interest  in  keeping 
up  the  money  price  of  oats  ? 

Take  the  article,  hops.  We  have  a  protective  duty  on  hops 
for  the  protection  of  particular  districts,  as  Kent,  Suffolk, 
and  Surrey  ;  but  they  in  return  have  to  pay  for  the  protection 
on  other  articles  which  they  do  not  produce. 

Take  cheese.  There  is  not  a  farmer  but  makes  his  own 
cheese  for  the  consumption  of  his  servants  ;  but  how  many 
send  it  to  market  ?  The  counties  of  Chester,  Gloucester, 
Wilts,  and  parts  of  Derbyshire  and  Leicester,  manufacture 
this  article  for  sale.  Here  are  four  or  five  counties  having  an 
interest  in  protecting  cheese.  But  you  must  recollect  that 
those  counties  are  heavily  taxed  in  the  articles  of  oats  and  beans 
and  corn  ;  for  these  are  the  districts  where  they  most  want 
artificial  food  for  their  cattle. 

Take  the  whole  of  the  hilly  districts.  I  hope  the  hon. 
member  for  Nottinghamshire  [Mr.  Knight]  is  present.  He 
lives  in  Derbyshire,  and  employs  himself  in  rearing  good  cattle 
on  the  hills  ;  but  he  is  taxed  by  protection  for  his  oats,  or 
Indian  corn,  or  beans.  That  hon.  member  told  me  the  other 
day  that  he  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  give  up  the 
protection  on  cattle,  if  he  could  only  go  into  the  market  and 
purchase  his  thousand  quarters  of  black  oats  free  from  pro¬ 
tective  duty.  Take  the  hilly  districts  of  Wales,  or  take  the 
Cheviot  Hills,  or  the  Grampian  HiUs  ;  they  are  not  benefited 
by  their  protection  on  those  articles  ;  they  want  provender 
for  their  cattle  in  the  cheapest  way  they  can  get  it.  The  only 
way  in  which  these  parts  of  the  country  can  improve  the  breed 
of  their  stock,  and  bring  their  farms  into  a  decent  state  of 
fertility,  is  to  have  food  cheap. 

But  I  will  go  further,  and  say  that  the  farmers  on  the  thin 
soils — I  mean  the  stock  farmers  in  parts  of  Hertfordshire — 
farmers  of  large  capital,  arable  farmers — are  deeply  interested 
in  having  a  free  importation  of  food  for  their  cattle,  because 
they  have  poor  land  which  does  not  contain  or  produce  the 
means  for  its  own  fertility  ;  and  it  is  only  by  bringing  in 
artificial  food  that  they  can  bring  their  land  into  a  state  to 
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grow  good  crops.  I  have  been  favoured  with  an  estimate 
made  by  a  very  experienced  and  clever  farmer  in  Wiltshire  ; 
it  is  from  Mr.  Nathaniel  Atherton,  of  Rington.  I  will  read 
this  to  the  House  ;  and  I  think  that  the  statements  of  such 
men — men  of  intelligence  and  experience — ought  to  be  attended 
to.  Mr.  Nathaniel  Atherton,  Rington,  Wilts,  estimates  : — 

“  That  upon  400  acres  of  land  he  could  increase  his  profits  to  the 
amount  of  £280,  paying  the  same  rent  as  at  present,  provided  there 
was  a  free  importation  of  foreign  grains  of  all  kinds.  He  would  buy 
500  quarters  of  oats  at  15s.,  or  the  same  amount  in  beans  or  peas  at 
14s.  or  15s.  a  sack,  to  be  fed  on  the  land  or  in  the  yard  ;  by  which 
he  would  grow  additional  160  quarters  of  wheat  and  230  quarters  of 
barley,  and  gain  an  increased  profit  of  £300  on  his  sheep  and  cattle. 
His  plan  embraces  the  employment  of  an  additional  capital  of 
£1,000,  and  he  would  pay  £150  a  year  more  for  labour.” 

I  had  an  opportunity,  the  other  day,  of  speaking  to  an 
intelligent  farmer  in  Hertfordshire — Mr.  Lattimore,  of  Wheat- 
hampstead  ;  he  stands  as  high  in  the  Hertfordshire  markets 
as  any  farmer,  as  a  man  of  skill,  of  abundant  capital,  and  of 
unquestionable  intelligence.  He  told  me  that  he  had  paid 
during  the  last  year  £230  in  enhanced  price  on  the  beans  and 
other  provender  which  he  had  bought  for  his  cattle,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  restrictions  on  food  of  foreign  growth,  and  that 
this  sum  amounted  to  14s.  a  quarter  on  all  the  wheat  which 
he  had  sold  off  his  farm.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Atherton  and 
Mr.  Lattimore,  they  are  as  decided  advocates  of  free  trade  in 
grain  as  I  am. 

I  have  before  told  hon.  gentlemen  that  I  have  as  wide  and 
extensive  an  acquaintance  with  farmers  as  any  member  in 
this  House.  In  almost  every  county  I  can  give  them  the  names 
of  first-rate  farmers  who  are  as  much  Free-traders  as  I  am. 
I  told  the  secretary  of  the  much-dreaded  Anti-Corn-Law  League 
to  make  me  out  a  list  of  the  names  of  subscribers  to  the  League 
amongst  the  farmers.  There  are  upwards  of  a  hundred  in 
England  and  Scotland,  and  they  comprise  the  most  intelligent 
men  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  kingdom.  I  have  been  into 
the  Lothians  myself — into  Haddingtonshire.  I  went  and  spent 
two  or  three  days  amongst  the  farmers  there,  and  I  never  met 
with  a  more  intelligent  or  liberal-minded  body  of  men  in  the 
kingdom.  They  do  not  want  restrictions  on  corn  ;  they  say, 
“  Let  us  have  a  free  importation  of  linseed-cake  and  corn, 
and  we  can  bear  competition  with  any  corn-growers  in  the 
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world.  But  to  exclude  provender  for  cattle,  and  to  admit  fat 
cattle  duty-free,  was  one  of  the  greatest  absurdities  in  legisla¬ 
tion  that  ever  was.”  We  have  heard  of  absurdities  in  com¬ 
merce — of  sending  coffee  from  Cuba  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
to  bring  it  back  to  this  country  under  the  law  ;  but  in  ten  years’ 
time  people  will  look  back  with  more  amazement  at  our  pohcy, 

■ — that  whilst  we  are  sending  ships  to  Ichaboe  for  manure,  we 
are  excluding  oats,  and  beans,  and  Indian  corn  for  fattening 
our  cattle,  which  would  give  us  a  thousand  times  more  fertihsing 
manure  than  this  which  we  now  send  for. 

On  the  last  occasion  on  which  I  spoke  on  this  subject  in  this 
House  I  was  answered  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trade  [Mr.  Gladstone],  and  that  gentleman 
talked  of  the  Free-traders  throwing  poor  land  out  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  throwing  other  land  out  of  tillage  into  pasture.  I 
hope  that  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  will  not  be  reproached 
again  with  any  such  designs.  My  belief  is,  that  the  upholders 
of  protection  are  pursuing  the  very  course  to  throw  land  out 
of  cultivation  and  to  make  poor  land  unproductive.  Do  not 
let  the  Free-traders  be  told  again  that  they  desire  to  draw 
the  labourers  from  the  land  that  they  may  reduce  the  labourers’ 
wages  in  factories.  If  you  had  abundance  of  capital  employed 
on  your  farms,  and  cultivated  the  soil  with  the  same  skill 
that  the  manufacturers  conduct  their  business,  you  would 
not  have  population  enough  to  cultivate  the  land.  I  had 
yesterday  a  letter  from  Lord  Dude,  and  he  has  given  the  same 
opinion,  that  if  the  land  were  properly  cultivated  there  would 
not  be  sufficient  labourers  to  till  it.  And  yet,  whilst  that  is 
the  fact,  you  are  chasing  your  population  from  village  to  village 
and  passing  a  law  to  compel  the  support  of  paupers.  You 
are  smugghng  the  people  away  and  sending  them  to  the  anti¬ 
podes,  whereas  if  your  lands  were  properly  cultivated  you 
would  be  trying  to  lure  them  back,  as  the  most  valuable  part 
of  your  possessions.  It  is  by  this  means  only  that  you  can 
avert  very  serious  disasters  in  the  agricultural  districts. 

On  the  last  occasion  of  my  addressing  this  House,  a  great 
deal  was  said  about  disturbing  great  interests.  It  was  said 
that  this  inquiry  could  not  be  gone  into,  because  it  would 
disturb  a  great  interest.  I  have  no  desire  to  undervalue  the 
agricultural  interest.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  agricul¬ 
tural  classes  are  the  greatest  consumers  of  our  goods,  and  that 
we  had  better  look  after  our  home  trade.  Now’  what  sort  of 
consumers  of  manufactures  do  you  think  the  agricultural 
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labourers  could  be  with  the  wages  they  get  ?  Understand  me, 
I  am  arguing  for  a  principle  which  I  solemnly  believe  will 
raise  the  wages  of  the  people.  I  believe  there  would  be  no 
men  starving  on  ys.  a  week  if  there  were  abundance  of  capital 
and  skill  employed  in  cultivating  the  soil.  But,  I  ask,  what 
is  this  home  consumption  of  manufactures  ?  I  have  taken 
some  pains  to  ascertain  the  amount  laid  out  by  agricultural 
labourers  and  their  families  for  clothing.  It  may  probably 
startle  hon.  members  when  I  tell  them  that  we  have  exported 
more  goods  to  Brazil  in  one  year  than  has  been  consumed  in 
a  year  by  the  agricultural  peasantry  and  their  families.  You 
know,  by  the  last  census,  that  there  are  960,000  agricultural 
labourers  in  England  and  Wales,  and  I  can  undertake  to  say, 
from  inquiries  I  have  made,  that  each  of  these  men  does  not 
spend  30s.  a  year  in  manufactures  for  his  whole  family,  if  the 
article  of  shoes  be  excepted.  I  say  that,  with  the  exception 
only  of  shoes,  the  agricultural  labourers  of  England  and  Wales 
do  not  spend  £1,500,000  per  annum  in  the  purchase  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods,  clothing,  and  bedding.  Then,  I  would  ask, 
what  can  they  pay,  on  8s.  a  week,  to  the  revenue  ?  I  am 
satisfied,  and  hon.  members  may  satisfy  themselves,  from 
the  statistical  returns  on  the  table,  that  agricultural  labourers 
do  not  pay  per  head  15s.  a  year  to  the  revenue  ;  the  whole  of 
their  contributions  to  the  revenue  do  not  amount  to  £700,000 
a  year  ;  and,  I  ask,  when  hon.  members  opposite  have  by  their 
present  system  brought  agriculture  to  its  present  pass,  can 
they  have  anything  to  fear  from  risking  a  change,  or,  at  any 
rate,  from  risking  an  inquiry  ? 

On  the  last  occasion  that  I  addressed  the  House  on  this 
subject,  I  laboured  to  prove  that  we  have  no  reason  to  fear 
foreign  competition  if  restrictions  were  removed,  and  I  stated 
facts  to  show  that.  On  the  present  occasion  I  shall  not  dwell 
on  that  topic  ;  but  still,  as  many  people  are  possessed  with 
the  idea  that  if  the  ports  were  opened  corn  will  be  to  be  had 
for  nothing — and  that  is  one  of  the  favourite  fallacies — I  may 
be  allowed  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  subject.  People 
continue  to  hold  this  doctrine,  and  they  argue,  "  Now  that 
prices  are  low,  corn  is  coming  in  ;  but  if  you  had  not  a  duty  of 
20s.  a  quarter,  is  it  possible  to  say  what  would  be  the  quantity 
that  would  come  in  ?  ”  This  is  said  ;  but  I  hope  it  is  not  dis¬ 
honestly  said  ;  I  hope  the  argument  is  founded  on  a  confusion 
between  the  nominal  and  the  real  prices  of  corn.  The  price 
of  wheat  at  Dantzic  is  now  a  nominal  price.  In  January 
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1838  wheat  at  Dantzic  was  at  a  nominal  price,  there  being 
no  one  to  purchase  from  England  ;  but  in  July  and  August 
of  that  year,  when  a  failure  of  the  harvest  here  was  appre¬ 
hended,  the  price  at  Dantzic  rose,  and  by  the  end  of  December 
in  the  same  year  the  price  at  Dantzic  was  double  what  it  had 
been  in  January,  and  wheat  there  averaged  40s.  a  quarter  for 
three  years — 1%9,  1840,  1841.  Now  I  mention  this  for  the 
purpose  of  asking  the  attention  of  hon.  members  opposite 
to  it,  and  I  entreat  them,  with  this  fact  before  them,  not  to 
go  down  and  alarm  their  tenantry  about  the  danger  of  foreign 
competition.  They  ought  to  take  an  opposite  course — the 
course  which  would  enable  them  to  compete  with  foreigners. 
Their  present  course  is  the  worst  they  could  take,  if  they  wish 
to  compete  with  foreigners. 

I  was  about  to  allude  to  a  case  which  referred  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Shoreham  [Sir  C.  Burrell],  who  has  lately  let  in  a 
new  light  upon  agricultural  gentlemen.  The  country  is  now 
told  that  its  salvation  is  to  arise  from  the  cultivation  of  flax. 
This  was  stated  by  the  Flax  Agricultural  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion,  Lord  Rendlesham  President,  of  which  I  have  in  my 
hand  a  report,  wherein,  after  stating  that  her  Majesty’s  Minis¬ 
ters  were  holding  out  no  hopes  of  legislative  assistance  to  the 
agricultural  body,  they  then  called  upon  the  nation  to  support 
them,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  going  to  remedy  the 
grievances  under  which  the  agricultural  interest  laboured.  I 
observe  that  Mr.  Warner,  the  great  founder  of  this  Association, 
was  visiting  Sussex  lately,  and  at  a  dinner  at  which  the  hon. 
Baronet  [Sir  C.  Burrell]  presided,  after  the  usual  loyal  toasts, 
“  Mr.  Warner  and  the  cultivation  of  flax  ”  was  proposed. 
Now,  when  the  hon.  Baronet  did  this,  probably  he  was  not 
aware  that  he  was  furnishing  the  most  deadly  weapon  to  the 
lecturers  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League.  The  country  is  told 
that  unless  they  have  a  high  protective  duty  the  farmers 
cannot  get  a  remunerative  price  for  the  wheat  they  grow. 
They  have  a  protective  duty  of  20s.  a  quarter  on  wheat,  and 
one  quarter  of  wheat  is  just  worth  a  hundredweight  of  flax  ; 
yet,  although  against  Polish  wheat  they  have  a  protection 
of  20s.,  the  protective  duty  on  a  hundredweight  of  flax  is  just 
id.  Now,  I  did  not  hear  a  murmur  when  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  proposed  to  take  off  that  tax  of  i-d.  But  we  are  told 
that  the  Enghsh  agriculturist  cannot  compete  with  the  foreigner 
on  account  of  the  abundance  of  labour  he  has  the  command 
of,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  serf-labour  which  is  employed 
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somewhere  up  the  Baltic.  Now,  flax  comes  from  up  the  Baltic, 
and  yet  they  have  no  protection  upon  it.  Then  it  is  insisted 
that  we  cannot  contend  against  foreign  wheat,  because  it 
takes  so  much  labour  to  raise  wheat  in  this  country  ;  yet  it 
takes  as  much  labour  to  raise  flax.  How,  then,  are  we  to 
contend  against  foreign  flax  ?  Nevertheless,  the  hon.  Baronet 
undertook  to  restore  prosperity  to  the  country  by  means 
of  his  flax,  which  was  in  this  helpless  state  for  want  of 
protection. 

The  hon.  Baronet  will  forgive  me — I  am  sure  he  will,  because 
he  looks  as  if  he  will — while  I  allude  again  to  the  subject  of 
leases.  The  hon.  Baronet,  on  the  occasion  I  have  alluded  to, 
complained  that  it  was  a  great  pity  the  farmers  did  not  grow 
more  flax  ;  but  it  is  curious  that  I  should  have  since  seen  it 
stated  in  a  Brighton  paper — the  hon.  Baronet’s  county  paper 
— I  do  not  know  how  truly — that  the  hon.  Baronet’s  own 
tenants  have  leases  which  forbid  them  to  grow  flax.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  quite  probable  the  hon.  Baronet  does  not  know 
what  covenants  there  are  in  his  leases  ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may, 
at  any  rate  it  is  very  common,  I  know,  to  insert  in  leases  a 
prohibition  to  cultivate  flax.  This  just  shows  the  manner  in 
which  the  landlords  carry  on  the  agriculture  of  the  country. 
The  original  notion  of  the  injury  done  by  flax  to  the  land  was 
derived,  I  believe,  from  Virgil,  who  stated  something  to  the 
effect  that  flax  was  very  scourging  to  the  land.  I  have  no 
doubt  it  was  from  this  source  that  some  learned  lawyer  has 
derived  the  usual  covenant  on  this  subject  in  leases. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers 
at  the  present  time  ;  but  I  feel  bound  to  say,  that  whilst  the 
farmers  are  in  a  worse  position  than  they  have  been  for  the 
last  ten  years,  I  believe  the  agricultural  labourers  have  passed 
the  winter,  though  it  was  a  five  months’  winter,  and  severe, 
with  less  suffering  from  distress  than  the  previous  winters.  I 
mention  this  because  it  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  degree 
in  which  a  low  price  of  food  is  beneficial  to  the  labouring  classes. 
I  can  demonstrate  that  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  when¬ 
ever  food  is  dear,  wages  are  low  ;  and  that  whenever  food  is 
low,  wages  rise.  That  the  manufacturers  can  prove.  Then  I 
stated  it  as  my  own  opinion  that  the  agricultural  labourers 
are  in  a  better  state  than  they  were  in  previous  winters.  But 
does  not  that  show  that  the  agricultural  labourers,  having  only 
just  so  much  wages  as  will  find  them  in  subsistence,  derive 
benefit  from  the  plenty  of  the  first  necessaries  of  hfe  ?  Their 
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wages  do  not  rise  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  price  of  food 
rises,  but  then  neither  do  their  wages  fall  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  price  of  food  falls.  Therefore  in  all  cases  the  agricul¬ 
tural  labourers  are  in  a  better  state  when  food  is  low  than 
when  it  is  high. 

Now,  I  am  bound  to  state,  that  whatever  is  the  condition  of 
the  agricultural  labourer,  I  believe  the  farmer  is  not  responsible 
for  that  condition  while  he  is  placed  as  at  present.  I  have 
heard  many  exhortations  to  the  farmer  that  he  must  employ 
more  labour.  I  beheve  the  farmer  is  very  unjustly  required 
to  do  this.  The  farmer  stands  between  the  landlord  and  the 
suffering  peasantry.  It  is  rather  hard  in  the  landlord  to  point 
the  farmer  out  as  the  cause  of  the  want  of  employment  for 
labour — as  the  man  to  be  marked.  Lord  Hardwicke  has 
lately  made  an  address  to  the  labourers  of  Haddenham,  in 
which  he  said  : — 

“  Conciliate  your  employers,  and,  if  they  do  not  perform  their 
duty  to  you  and  themselves,  address  yourselves  to  the  landlords ; 
and  I  assure  you  that  you  will  find  us  ready  to  urge  our  own  tenants 
to  the  proper  cultivation  of  their  farms,  and,  consequently,  to  the 
just  employment  of  the  labourer.” 

That  is  the  whole  question.  I  think  the  duty  rests  with  the 
landlords,  and  that  it  is  the  landlords,  and  not  the  employers, 
who  are  in  fault.  The  landlords  have  absolute  power  in  the 
country.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it— they  can  legislate  for 
the  benefit  of  the  labourers  or  of  themselves,  as  they  please. 
If  the  results  of  their  legislation  have  failed  to  secure  due 
advantages  to  the  labourer,  they  have  no  right  to  call  on  the 
farmers  to  do  their  duty,  and  furnish  the  labourers  with  the 
means  of  support.  I  lately  saw  a  labourer’s  certificate  at 
Stowupland,  in  Suffolk,  placed  over  the  chimneypiece  in  a 
labourer’s  cottage.  It  was  this 

“  West  Suffolk  Agricultural  Association,  established  1833,  for  the 
advancement  of  agriculture,  and  the  encouragement  of  industry 
and  skill  and  good  conduct  among  labourers  and  servants  in  hus¬ 
bandry.  President,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the 
county.  This  is  to  certify,  that  a  prize  of  £2  was  awarded  to 
William  Birch,  aged  82,  labourer,  of  the  parish  of  Stowupland,  in 
West  Suffolk,  September  25,  1840,  for  having  brought  up  nine 
children  without  relief,  except  when  flour  was  very  dear,  and  for 
having  worked  on  the  same  farm  twenty-eight  years.  fSienedl 
Robert  Rushbrooke,  Chairman.”  ^  ® 
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After  a  severe  winter,  with  little  employment  to  be  had,  I 
congratulate  the  country  that  we  have  fewer  agricultural 
labourers  in  the  workhouses,  and  fewer  pining  in  our  streets 
from  want,  than  in  former  years  ;  but  a  bad  case  at  the  best 
is  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  and  you  will  have 
to  look  out,  before  it  is  too  late,  how  you  are  to  employ  him. 
The  last  census  shows  that  you  cannot  employ  your  own 
labourers  in  the  agricultural  districts.  How,  then,  are  you  to 
employ  them  ?  You  say,  there  are  too  many  of  them.  That 
is  an  evil  which  will  press  on  you  more  and  more  every  year  : 
vvhat,  then,  are  you  to  do  ?  Are  you,  gentry  of  England,  to 
sit  with  your  arms  folded,  and  propose  nothing  ?  I  am  only 
here  to-night  because  you  have  proposed  nothing.  We  all 
know  that  the  allotment  system  has  been  taken  up  ;  it  is  a 
plaything  ;  it  is  a  failure,  and  it  is  well  for  some  of  you  that 
you  have  udser  heads  to  lead  you  than  your  own,  or  you  would 
shortly  be  in  precisely  the  same  situation  as  they  are  in  Ire¬ 
land  ;  but  with  this  increase  to  the  difficulty  of  that  situation, 
that  they  do  contrive  to  maintain  the  rights  of  property  there 
with  the  aid  of  the  English  Exchequer  and  20,000  bayonets ; 
but  bring  your  own  country  into  the  same  condition,  and 
where  will  be  your  rents  ? 

What,  then,  do  you  propose  to  do  ?  Nothing  this  year  to 
benefit  the  great  mass  of  the  agricultural  population  I  You 
admit  the  farmer’s  capital  is  diminished — that  he  is  in  a  worse 
state  than  he  was.  How  to  increase  the  confidence  of  capital¬ 
ists  in  the  farmers’  power  of  retrieving  themselves  ?  How 
this  is  to  be  done  is  the  question.  I  cannot  believe  you  are 
going  to  make  this  a  political  game.  It  was  well  said  that 
the  last  election  was  an  agricultural  election  ;  and  there  are 
two  hundred  members  sitting  behind  the  right  hon.  Baronet ; 
that  is  the  proof  of  it.  Don’t  quarrel  with  me  because  I  have 
imperfectly  stated  my  case  ;  I  have  done  my  best ;  I  ask  what 
have  you  done  ?  I  tell  you  this  "  protection,”  as  it  is  called, 
has  been  a  failure.  It  failed  when  wheat  was  80s.  a  quarter, 
and  you  know  what  was  the  condition  of  the  farmer  in  1817. 
It  failed  when  wheat  was  60s.,  and  you  know  what  was  the 
condition  of  the  farmer  in  1835.  And  now  it  has  failed  again 
with  the  last  amendments  you  have  toade  in  the  law,  for  you 
have  confessed  to  what  is  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
tenantry.  What,  then,  is  the  plan  you  propose  ?  I  hope 
that  this  question  was  not  made  a  pretence — a  political  game — 
at  the  last  election  ;  that  you  have  not  all  come  up  as  mere 
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politicians.  ^  There  are  politicians  in  this  House  who  look 
with  ambition — and  probably  in  their  case  it  is  a  justifiable 
ambition  to  the  high  offices  of  the  State  ;  there  may  be  men 
here  who  by  thirty  years’  devotion  to  politics  have  been 
pressed  into  a  groove  in  which  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  avoid 
going  forward,  and  are,  maybe,  maintaining  the  same  course 
against  their  convictions.  I  make  allowance  for  them  ;  but 
the  great  body  of  you  came  up  not  as  pohticians,  but  as  friends 
of  the  agricultural  interest ;  and  to  you  I  now  say,  what  are 
you  going  to  do  ?  You  lately  heard  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  say,  that  if  he  could  restore 
protection,  it  would  not  benefit  the  agricultural  interest.  Is 
that  your  belief  ?  or  are  you  acting  on  your  convictions 
or  performing  your  duty  in  this  House,  by  following  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  into  the  lobby  when  he  refuses  an  inquiry  and 
investigation  into  the  condition  of  the  very  men  who  send  you 
up  here  ?  With  mere  pohticians,  I  have  no  right  to  hope  to 
succeed  ;  but  give  me  a  committee,  and  I  will  explode  the 
delusion  of  agricultural  protection  ;  I  will  produce  such  a 
rnass  of  evidence,  and  call  authorities  so  convincing,  that  when 
the  blue  book  shall  be  sent  out,  I  am  convinced  that  protection 
will  not  hve  two  years. 

Protection  is  a^  very  convenient  vehicle  for  politicians  ; 
the  cry  of  protection  ”  won  the  last  election  ;  and  pohticians 
looked  to  secure  honours,  emoluments,  places  by  it  •  but  you 
the  gentry  of  England,  are  not  sent  up  for  such  objects.  Is' 
then,  that  old,  tattered,  and  torn  flag  to  be  kept  up  for  the 
politicians,  or  will  you  come  forward  and  declare  that  you  are 
ready  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  agricultural  interests  ^  I 
cannot  think  that  the  gentlemen  of  England  can  be  content  to 
be  made  mere  drum-heads,  to  be  sounded  by  the  Prime  Minister 
of  England— to  be  made  to  emit  notes,  but  to  have  no  articulate 
sounds  of  their  own.  You,  gentlemen  of  England,  the  high 
aristocracy  of  England,  your  forefathers  led  my  forefathers  • 
you  may  lead  us  again  if  you  choose  ;  but  though— longer  than 
aristocracy— you  have  kept  your  power,  while  the 
battlefield  and  the  hunting-field  were  the  tests  of  manly 
vigour,  you  have  not  done  as  the  noblesse  of  France  or  the 
hidalgos  of  Madrid  have  done  ;  you  have  been  Englishmen 
not  wanting  m  courage  on  any  call.  But  this  is  a  new  aae  ' 
the  age  of  social  advancement,  not  of  feudal  sports  ;  you  belong 
to  a  mercantile  age  ;  you  cannot  have  the  advantage  of  com¬ 
mercial  rents  and  retain  your  feudal  privileges,  too.  If  you 
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identify  yourselves  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  you  may  yet 
do  well ;  for  I  tell  you  that  the  people  of  this  country  look  to 
their  aristocracy  with  a  deep-rooted  prejudice — an  hereditary 
prejudice,  I  may  call  it — in  their  favour  ;  but  your  power  was 
never  got,  and  you  will  not  keep  it,  by  obstructing  the  spirit  of 
the  age  in  which  you  live.  If  you  are  found  obstructing  that 
progressive  spirit  which  is  calculated  to  knit  nations  more 
closely  together  by  commercial  intercourse  ;  if  you  give  nothing 
but  opposition  to  schemes  which  almost  give  life  and  breath 
to  inanimate  nature,  and  which  it  has  been  decreed  shall  go  on, 
then  you  are  no  longer  a  national  body. 

There  is  a  widely-spread  suspicion  that  you  have  been  tam¬ 
pering  with  the  feelings  of  your  tenantry — you  may  read  it  in 
the  organ  of  your  party — this  is  the  time  to  show  the  people 
that  such  a  suspicion  is  groundless.  I  ask  you  to  go  into  this 
Committee — I  will  give  you  a  majority  of  county  members — 
you  shall  have  a  majority  of  members  of  the  Central  Agricul¬ 
tural  Protection  Association  in  the  Committee  ;  and  on  these 
terms  I  ask  you  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  distress  of  our 
agricultural  population.  I  trust  that  neither  of  those  gentle¬ 
men  who  have  given  notice  of  amendments  will  attempt  to 
interfere  with  me,  for  I  have  embraced  the  substance  of  their 
amendments  in  my  motion.  I  am  ready  to  give  those  hon. 
gentlemen  the  widest  range  they  please  for  their  inquiries.  I 
only  ask  that  this  subject  may  be  fairly  investigated.  Whether 
I  establish  my  principle,  or  you  establish  yours,  good  must 
result  from  the  inquiry ;  and  I  do  beg  and  entreat  of  the 
honourable,  independent  country  gentlemen  in  this  House, 
that  they  will  not  refuse  on  this  occasion  to  sanction  a  fair, 
full,  and  impartial  inquiry. 


A.  B.  WALKLEY 


THE  DRAMA 

[Speech  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Walkley  (dramatic  critic  of  the  ‘‘  Times  ”) 
at  the  Festival  of  the  Royal  General  Theatrical  Fund  in  the 
Hotel  Metropole,  London,  April  28,  1909.] 

Mr,  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — I  am  told,  and 
I  can  well  believe,  that  at  this  annual  banquet  the  toast 
of  “The  Drama’’  is  an  essential  part  of  the  ritual.  Were 
that  not  so,  to  propose  such  a  toast  at  the  present  time  might 
seem  almost  a  piece  of  sycophancy.  The  drama  has  grown 
so  big,  waxed  so  fat,  so  prosperous,  so  powerful,  that  in 
toasting  it  to-day  one  has  almost  the  air  of  a  courtier  flattering 
the  tyrant.  For,  at  any  rate  from  one  point  of  view,  the 
drama  has  never  been  so  flourishing  as  it  is  at  this  moment. 
I  refer  to  the  huge  dramatic  output,  to  the  enormous  quantity 
of  drama  demanded  and  supplied  at  the  present  day.  There 
is  a  boundless  energy  and  range  of  production  and  consumption 
of  it.  The  number  of  our  London  theatres  I  do  not  precisely 
know,  nor  does  it  matter.  What  matters  is,  that  every  night 
in  the  week  and  nearly  every  afternoon — aye,  and  every 
Sunday,  too — in  the  West  of  London  and  in  the  East  and  in 
the  vast  circle  of  the  suburbs  vast  multitudes  of  Londoners 
— men  and  women,  old  and  young — ^are  pouring  in  and  out 
of  houses  built,  maintained,  and  specially  licensed  for  the 
sale  of  that  peculiar  kind  of  mental  intoxicant  which  is  known 
as  drama.  This,  I  submit  to  you,  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
and  one  of  the  most  important  facts  of  the  time  in  which  we 
live. 

How  important  it  is  I  need  not  remind  you,  who  have 
seen  within  the  past  few  weeks  a  great  national  movement 
violently  stimulated  by  the  production  of  an  artistically 
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negligible  play.  It  is  an  important  fact,  it  is  a  tremendously 
interesting  spectacle,  and,  if  you  look  into  it  for  a  moment, 
there  is  something  strange  about  it,  too,  something  almost 
uncanny.  If  you  will  get  outside  yourselves  for  a  moment, 
if  you  will  imagine  yourselves  in  the  position  of  some  in¬ 
habitant  of  the  planet  Mars  visiting  the  earth,  I  think  in 
that  position  you  would  find  this  si:>ectacle  very  strange. 
Let  me  suggest  an  illustration  on  a  different  scale.  Suppose 
you  were  inspecting  a  hive  of  bees  and  watching  the  bees 
making  wax  and  honey,  building  cells  and  doing  the  many 
ingenious  things  that  bees  do.  You  look  a  little  closer, 
and  you  see  within  the  big  hives  innumerable  smaller  hives, 
wherein  the  bees  are  not  making  wax  honey,  but  only 
imitations  of  them — “  property  *’  wax  and  honey — are,  in 
fact,  merely  mimicking,  or  maybe  burlesquing,  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  bees  outside,  while  other  bees  solemnly  look 
on.  Would  you  not  be  puzzled  by  this  spectacle  ?  Would 
you  not  say  that  bees  are  very  strange  creatures  ?  Well, 
something  like  that,  I  think,  would  be  the  impression  of  our 
imaginary  Martian  visiting  the  earth  just  now.  Of  course 
we  should  overwhelm  him  with  the  usual  cant  about  Art ; 
how  we  become  more  reconciled  to  our  own  lives  by  looking 
at  fancy  pictures  of  other  people’s.  When  all  was  said, 
however,  to  see  how  much  of  their  time  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  spent,  not  in  living,  birt  in  contemplating  the 
simulation  of  life,  would,  I  think,  still  strike  our  visitor  from 
Mars  as  strange.  But  strange  or  not,  there  the  fact  is  :  from 
the  point  of  view  of  quantity,  of  energy  in  production,  and 
avidity  in  consumption  the  drama  has  never  been  so  important 
a  part  of  the  national  life  as  it  is  to-day. 

Now,  here  is  another  fact :  that  we  are  becoming  as 
fastidious  about  quality  as  we  have  been  greedy  for  quantity. 
We  are  becoming  extraordinarily,  unprecedentedly;  almost 
ferociously  fastidious  about  quality.  Gentlemen,  we  have 
even  syndicated  and  incorporated  our  fastidiousness.  Groups 
of  citizens  have  lately  met  and  coalesced  into  large  groups, 
and  under  the  presidency  of  our  first  citizen  have  declared 
for  a  National  Theatre  in  order  to  improve  the  quality  of 
our  drama.  I  will  not  say  anything,  gentlemen,  about  the 
merits  of  that  scheme  ;  if  it  should  please  Mr.  Pinero  to  do 
so  we  shall  listen  with  attentive  interest,  and  also,  perhaps, 
with  a  cautious  scepticism.  Anyhow,  that  scheme  is  for 
the  future ;  but  within  the  past  week  we  have  had  sprung 
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upon  us  two  immediate  schemes  for  improving  the  quality 
of  our  drama.  They  are  very  different  schemes,  different 
in  machinery  and  in  personnel.  On  the  one  hand,  you  have 
a  most  refined  and  scholarly  poet,  an  ex-Fellow  of  the  most 
exclusive  of  our  academic  societies — ^All  Souls’  College,  in 
the  University  of  Oxford — the  Fellows  of  which  have,  or 
had,  to  be  "  well-born  and  well  dressed,”  and  used  to  be 
elected  only  after  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  way  they  ate  cherry 
tart  with  a  fork.  This  poet  and  don,  if  rumour  is  to  be 
trusted,  has  gone  for  his  subscribers  to  the  pages  of  Debrett, 
and,  some  say,  the  Almanach  de  Gotha.  It  is  an  inspiring 
sight,  gentlemen,  to  see  the  British  aristocracy  suddenly 
turned  from  its  old  ingrained  habit  of  marrying  musical 
comedy  ladies  to  the  nobler  task  of  chaperoning  the  serious 
drama. 

But  that  is  not  the  only  miraculous  conversion  this  week. 
It  really  seems  as  though  those  instantaneous  revulsions  of 
spirit  hitherto  associated  with  religious  history  were  now 
being  transferred  to  the  history  of  drama,  for  the  second  new 
scheme  shows  us  a  shrewd  American  man  of  business  suddenly 
renouncing  what  has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be  the  house¬ 
hold  gods  of  shrewd  business  Americans,  and  waving  aloft, 
in  the  phrase  of  his  “  nice  new  friend  ”  Ibsen,  the  banner  of 
the  ideal.  I  have  nothing  but  admiration  and  sympathy  for 
that  spectacle.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  delight  to  observe, 
gentlemen,  that  in  the  new  apostle  there  still  remains  a  trace 
of  the  old  Adam ;  to  help  him  in  waving  the  banner  of  the 
ideal  he  has  started  by  making  a  “  corner  ”  in  young  idealists. 
You  have  heard  of  Apollo  among  the  shepherds  of  Admetus. 
Here  is  the  old  story  reversed  :  a  solitary  shepherd  of  Admetus 
surrounded  by  a  ”  ring  ”  of  all  the  available  young  ApoUos. 
This,  I  believe,  in  the  language  of  the  old  Adam,  is  called  a 
chnch — or  a  sinch.  Well,  gentlemen,  where  is  it  all  to  end  ? 
Are  we  to  become,  like  the  villagers  who  lived  by  taking  in 
each  other’s  washing,  a  stage-stricken  multitude,  devoting 
what  time  we  can  spare  from  the  compositions  of  our  own 
plays  to  damning  other  people’s  ?  There  are  speculative 
philosophers  who  will  tell  you  that  we  are  in  no  danger  of 
that.  They  foresee  a  very  different  future  wherein  the  spread 
of  the  scientific  spirit  and  the  reorganization  of  society  will 
have  left  the  poor  drama  hardly  a  leg  to  stand  on.  A  life 
without  violence  will  make  tragedy  incredible.  Abolition 
of  class-distinctions  and  sex-equality  will  deprive  comedy  of 
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nearly  all  its  subject-matter.  And  an  exact  scientific  know¬ 
ledge  of  reality  will  be  fatal  to  drama.  Perhaps,  gentlemen, 
it  is  not  very  profitable  to  look  quite  so  far  ahead.  But, 
looking  at  what  is  under  our  noses,  I  think  we  shall  find  that 
it  is  this  very  last  point — a  closer  and  closer  approximation 
to  reahty — that  distinguishes  the  drama  of  our  day.  Our 
dramatists  are  learning  to  observe  life  more  accurately,  more 
searchingly,  than  their  predecessors,  and  to  report  more 
faithfully  what  they  have  observed.  In  a  word,  gentlemen, 

I  suggest  to  you  that  the  great  gain  of  our  modern  drama  is 
a  gain  in  veracity. 

Veracity !  At  that  word  I  instinctively  turn  towards 
Mr.  Pinero.  Among  all  the  sterling  qualities  of  your  work, 
Mr.  Pinero,  I  hke  to  single  out  that  one  of  veracity.  This 
is  no  moment  for  cataloguing  all  your  qualities.  This  is  no 
time  for  the  mint  and  anise  and  cummin  of  criticism.  I 
claim  the  privilege  to-night  of  release  from  my  daily  task  of 
weighing  and  classifying  and  comparing  ;  I  claim  the  privilege 
of  speaking  to-night  as  a  playgoer  among  playgoers  of  your 
generation,  and  of  thanking  you  for  the  continuous  stimulation 
and  dehght  which  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  those 
playgoers  have  had  from  you.  I  am  sure  that  that  stimulation 
and  delight  are  largely  owing  to  the  fundamental  veracity 
of  your  work.  I  am  not  thinking  of  your  plots,  sir,  of  your 
stories,  though  of  that  art  you  are  a  master.  I  am  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  stand  an  examination  in  them ;  the  dramatic  critic 
who  charged  his  memory  with  all  the  plots  of  all  the  plays 
he  sees  would  soon  be  fit  for  Bedlam.  I  am  thinking  of  your 
characters  ;  I  have  in  my  mind’s  eye  a  whole  gallery  of  them 
There  are  your  serious,  almost  tragic,  but  always  abso¬ 
lutely  live  figures  of  women — your  Paula,  your  Iris,  your 
Agnes  Ebbsmith,  your  wife  in  The  Benefit  of  the  Doubt.  There 
are  your  rough-hewn,  angular,  appallingly  live  people  like 
your  group  of  provincials  in  The  Thunderbolt.  But  I  think 
we  most  of  us  love  best  your  humorous  characters — your 
Dick  Phenyls,  your  George  Tidds,  your  Cayley  Drummles, 
your  ludicrously  embarrassed  dignitaries — deans,  magistrates, 
and  Cabinet  Ministers  ;  and  I  keep  a  specially  warm  corner 
in  my  own  affections  for  your  comic  small  fry — your  Judge 
in  Trelawney,  the  dear  vulgar  little  gentleman  of  a  photo¬ 
grapher  in  Letty,  and  the  admirable  bores  of  His  House  in 
Order.  It  is  for  these  live  characters  of  yours  that  we  are 
pecuharly  grateful.  But  you  know  the  hackneyed  maxim 
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of  La  Rochefoucauld,  about  gratitude  being  a  sense  of  favours 
to  come.  Well,  I  won’t  quarrel  with  that  definition  now. 
Any  one  who  casts  his  eye  back  over  your  work  will  see  that 
it  has  shown  a  steady  progress ;  no  one  shall  persuade  us 
that  the  curve  of  development  has  stopped  short ;  we  are  all 
confident  believers  in  the  favours  to  come.  [Applause.] 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  FROM  THE  PRESS 

GALLERY 

[Speech  at  the  Parliamentary  Press  Gallery’s  Dinner,  April  25, 

1913.  Mr.  Harry  Jones  is  the  Parliamentary  sketch- writer  of 
the  Daily  Chronicle.'] 

Mr.  Chairman,  My  Lord,  and  Gentlemen  : — I  have  the 
honour  to  propose  the  health  of  our  distinguished  guest  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition.  The  Gallery  heard  with  delight 
that  Mr.  Bonar  Law  had  accepted  the  invitation  of  our 
Committee,  and  I  can  assure  him  that  he  is  most  heartily 
welcome  in  our  midst  to-night.  [Hear,  hear.]  His  political 
opinions  are  not  shared  by  all  of  us,  but,  without  distinction 
of  party,  we  all  respect  his  high  character,  we  all  admire 
his  brilliant  gifts  as  a  Parliamentarian. 

If  I  may  say  so,  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  is 
master  of  two  very  different  oratorical  moods — the  one  suave 
and  gentle  and  urbane  when  speaks  the  man  of  peace ;  the 
other  all  fire  and  energy  when  the  man  of  war  finds  expression 
in  tense,  vivid  speeches  quivering  with  passion,  the  words 
rattling  out  like  a  volley  of  musketry.  [Applause.]  Gentle¬ 
men,  Mr.  Bonar  Law  was  not  born  in  Laodicea.  [Laughter.] 
Not  from  him  comes  “  the  voice  without  wrath  empty  of 
hate  as  of  love.”  We  salute  him  as  a  valiant  and  bonny 
fighter  in  the  most  famous  of  all  arenas.  [Applause.] 

The  Parliamentary  journalist  studies  politicians  from  a 
standpoint  of  his  own.  Their  words  and  their  moods,  their 
foibles  and  their  characteristics,  their  fashions  in  hair  and 
in  dress  supply  him  with  the  raw  material  for  his  manu¬ 
factured  product.  [Laughter.]  Gibing  on  one  occasion  at 
Gladstone’s  favourite  exercise  of  tree-felling.  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  said,  “  The  forest  laments  in  order  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
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may  perspire.”  [Great  laughter.]  So  to  our  view  the  House 
of  Commons  debates  and  politicians  pound  one  another  in 
order  that  Parliamentary  journahsts  may  earn  a  more  or 
less  tolerable  livelihood.  [Laughter.]  No  wonder  that  from 
our  perch  in  the  Gallery  we  survey  the  struggles  m  the  arena 
with  eager  solicitude.  In  sizing  up  the  merits  of  a  pohtical 
gladiator  we  have  our  own  peculiar  standards.  For  instance, 
does  he  or  does  he  not  provide  good  “  copy  ”  ?  l  am  speaking 
for  all  of  us  when  I  say  that  Mr.  Bonar  Law  yields  very  good 
“  copy  ”  indeed.  [Laughter.]  I  would  say  of  him  wbat 
was  said  of  another  famous  politician,  “He  is  like  a  npe 
orange ;  puncture  him  at  any  point  and  out  flows  a  succulent 

stream.”  [Laughter  and  cheers.] 

Our  guest  stands  well  with  Pressmen  for  another  reason 
he  never  turns  his  back  on  the  Gallery.  [Loud  applause.] 
Those  of  us  who  have  to  catch  the  winged  words  as  they 
fly  esteem  this  to  be  a  shining  virtue  in  a  Front  Bencher, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  I  must  add  that  it  is  a  virtue  more 
honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance. 

Gentlemen,  the  words  and  acts  of  a  political  leader  are 
constantly  exposed  to  a  minute  and  vigilant  scrutiny.  From 
the  necessities  of  our  work  we  Pressmen  are  nothing  if  not 
critical,  and  I  fear  that  enthusiasm  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth 
in  a  journalistic  bosom.  [Laughter.]  But  whether  we  are 
dealing  with  political  friends  or  pohtical  foes,  I  hope  we  shall 
never  lose  the  faculty  of  generous  appreciation,  for  when 
that  is  gone  the  savour  of  our  own  work  goes  also.  Even  in 
his  fierce  moods  the  wise  critic  is  never  ungenerous,  and  he  is 
never  blind  to  the  merits  of  his  political  opponents.  I  think 
I  am  speaking  for  the  whole  gallery  when  I  say  that  in  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  we  see  and  admire  transparent  honesty,  depth 
and  strength  of  conviction,  virile  patriotism,  and  what  I 
would  call  a  grand  sincerity  of  utterance.  [Bravo.]  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  a  man  in  political  life  more  genuinely 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  country  ;  not  one  who  is  readier 
to  consecrate  unselfishly  all  his  talents  on  the  altar  of  its 
service ;  not  one  who  has  a  nobler  conception  of  the  mission 
of  the  British  Empire  or  a  firmer  faith  in  its  high  destiny. 
[Applause.]  He  supplies  one  of  the  rare  instances  of  a  man 
who  after  a  successful  career  in  business  has  won  distinction 
in  politics.  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  thinks  Parhament  suffers  from 
the  domination  of  lawyers.  No  doubt  the  lawyer,  like  the 
world,  is  too  much  with  us.  Burke  said  lawyers  were  birds 
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of  passage  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  his  polite  way 
of  saying  that  lawyers  are  not  in  politics  for  their  health. 
[Much  laughter.]  Nowadays  lawyers  seem  to  prefer  the 
forum  to  the  Bench.  Never,  I  suppose,  since  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  the  ascendency  of  lawyers  in  British  politics 
so  complete  as  it  is  to-day.  But  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  have  shown  that  the  men  of  commerce  can  com¬ 
pete  not  unequally  with  the  men  of  law  on  their  own  chosen 
domain. 

Our  guest  owes  little  to  adventitious  aids,  but  he  chose 
his  ancestors  wisely  [laughter],  for  he  belongs  to  that  tough 
and  efficient  race  which,  like  the  Greeks,  has  conquered  its 
conquerors.  Like  Gladstone  and  Campbell-Bannerman,  like 
the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  ex-Lord  Chancellor,  like  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Archbishop  of  York,  like 
Lord  Rosebery  and  Mr.  Balfour,  like  Mr.  Harry  Lauder  and 
half  the  Press  Gallery  [great  laughter],  he  is  .Scotch ;  and  to 
be  Scotch  is  to  have  a  sure  passport  to  eminence  in  England. 
In  these  days  when  we  are  all  more  and  more  conscious  of 
the  unity  of  our  far-flung  Empire,  a  British  statesman  of 
Scottish  stock  who  has  had  the  felicity  to  be  born  in  Canada 
is  doubly  blessed.  [Laughter.]  Speaking  seriously  it  is  an 
excellent  thing  for  the  Empire  that  a  man  of  Canadian  birth 
should,  at  the  present  time,  be  occupying  one  of  the  foremost 
positions  in  the  British  House  of  Commons.  [Applause.] 

We  are  accustomed  in  our  political  jargon  to  speak  of 
the  wilderness  of  opposition  in  contrast  with  the  pleasant 
land  of  office  that  flows  with  milk  and  honey.  I  am  not 
sure  that  the  antithesis  is  just.  Has  not  Macaulay  told  us 
that  ministerial  office  is  a  “  laborious,  invidious,  closely 
watched  slavery  which  is  mocked  with  the  name  of  power  ”  ? 
[Hear,  hear.]  It  may  be  that  an  Opposition  leader  does  not 
recline  on  a  bed  of  roses  [laughter],  but  then  neither  does 
a  Prime  Minister  repose  on  a  couch  of  down.  [Laughter.] 
According  to  Lord  Rosebery  there  are  only  two  happy  days 
in  the  life  of  a  Prime  Minister,  one  is  the  day  when  he  is  sworn 
in  as  First  Minister  of  the  Crown — that  is  the  supreme  ideal 
pleasure  ;  the  other  when  he  resigns  the  seals  of  office — that 
is  the  supreme  real  pleasure.  [Laughter.]  All  the  rest  is 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  How  much  happier  than  that 
is  the  lot  of  an  Opposition  leader  in  his  position  of  greater 
freedom  and  less  responsibility  [Laughter.]  In  politics, 
as  everywhere  else  in  life,  the  law  of  compensation  is  at  work. 
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If  one  set  of  men  have  the  sweets  of  power,  to  their  op^^^ents 
belong  all  the  joys  of  anticipation  [laughter],  which  are 
always  so  much  more  exquisite  than  the  ]oys  of  realization 
and  fulfilment.  I  can  imagine  no  moral  satisfaction  so  co 
plete  as  that  which  an  Opposition  derives  from  the  daily 
contemplation  of  the  superiority  of  its  own  virtues  over  those 
of  muddlers  in  office  under  whom  the  country  is  rushing 
Sown  the  road  to  ruin.  [Much  laughter.]  An  Opposition 
aspires  to  power  as  the  sparks  fly  upward.  This  is  a  laudable 
aiffiiition,  for  men  of  principles  must  naturally  desire  to 
translate  their  principles  into  action.  I  shall  make  no  attemp 
to  peer  into  the  future,  for  nothing  in  politics  is  so  certain 
as  uncertainty.  Nowhere  is  prophecy  a  more  gratuitous 
form  of  error.  But  it  is,  I  think,  reasonable  to  assume  that 
in  the  fulness  of  time  the  present  Opposition  will  be  seated 
on  Mr.  Speaker’s  right  hand.  Whenever  that  time  comes 
we  know  that  Mr.  Bonar  Law  will  be  equal  to  the  great  occa¬ 
sion  and  we  are  confident  that  he  will  maintain  m  office  the 
noblest  traditions  of  British  statesmanship.  [Prolonged 
applause.] 
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JOURNALISM 

[Speech  at  the  Authors’  Club,  London,  February  12,  1912,  in 
responding  to  the  toast  given  in  his  honour.  Mr.  Harry  Law- 
son  is  the  son  of  Lord  Burnham,  Proprietor  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph.] 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  ; — I  gather  that  you  look 
upon  me  on  the  whole  as  a  civilizing  force,  and  that  you  have 
not  thought  of  couphng  me  with  the  crowd  of  Oxford  men 
who  have  gone  into  the  gates  of  Peterborough  Court.  I 
confess  that  it  has  always  been  a  subject  of  some  pride  to  me 
to  think  that  in  the  end  Fleet  Street  conquered  Oxford  in 
the  old  days,  and  Matthew  Arnold,  as  my  father  often  told 
me,  was  induced  to  write  a  series  of  articles  for  the  Daily 
Telegraph.  The  honour  you  have  done  me  is,  like  some 
honours  in  the  “  honours  list,”  rooted  in  perplexity.  I  am 
not  quite  clear  why  you  have  asked  me  here.  The  question 
might  have  been  addressed  to  me  which  was  asked  by 
Theodore  Hook,  “  Will  you  mind  telling  me,  are  you  anybody 
in  particular  ?  ”  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  anybody  in  par¬ 
ticular.  At  any  rate,  I  do  not  think  I  am  the  particular 
person  to  whom  the  subject  for  this  evening’s  discussion 
should  have  been  addressed.  At  least,  the  invitation  showed 
that  the  Club  has  not  lost  its  sense  of  Victorian  humour. 
As  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  discussion,  every  newspaper 
proprietor,  of  course,  thinks  that  his  own  newspaper  is  the 
ideal  paper.  I  am  not  quite  certain  whether  by  the  title 
of  the  subject  for  discussion  was  meant  newspaper  idealism 
or  the  ideal  newspaper.  I  did  not  think  that  idealism  in 
newspapers  could  have  been  intended,  because  after  all  a 
free  Press  is  the  megaphone  of  all  the  voices  of  the  age,  and 
if  there  is  no  ideahsm  in  the  Press  it  must  be  because  there 
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is  no  idealism  in  the  nation.  If  the  great  voices  are  dumb 
it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Press.  They  certainly  have  an 
opportunity  of  being  heard  such  as  they  never  had  before. 
In  the  very  nature  of  things  the  newspaper  must  be  reahstic, 
so  I  do  not  think  the  first  interpretation  can  be  the  right  one. 

What  is  an  ideal  Press  ?  I  suppose  it  is  one  that  makes 
on  the  whole  for  enlightenment  and  righteousness.  It  is  a 
Press  that  is  on  the  side  of  the  police  and  of  the  angels. 
[Cheers.]  Mass  is  lord,  as  Meredith  said,  and  mass  must 
be  served  as  it  will,  no  doubt,  and  the  Press  tries  to  serve 
the  mass  on  the  whole  with  the  best  and  soundest  food  that 
it  can  digest,  or  at  any  rate  swallow  without  nausea. 

Lord  Rosebery,  when  speaking  at  a  famous  Press  banquet, 
said  that  for  a  bona-fide  Press  that  gave  life  and  health  to 
journahsm  we  must  look  to  Great  Britain.  That  was  a  fine, 
sound,  British  sentiment,  with  which  you  will  all  concur. 
But  we  must  not  ask  too  much  from  the  Press.  I  am  quite 
certain  that  the  ideal  newspaper  is  not  a  newspaper  written 
by  prigs  for  prigs,  still  less  by  pigs  for  pigs.  [Laughter  and 
cheers.]  The  newspaper  cannot  live  in  the  exhausted  chamber 
of  impossible  virtues.  It  can  only  live  and  thrive  in  the 
full  breath  of  popular  favour.  The  successful  newspaper 
must  be  full-blooded.  All  blood  has  its  impurities,  but  that 
does  not  make  the  blood  impure  ;  and  I  think  we  can  say 
of  the  newspaper  Press  of  this  country  that  it  is  not  impure. 

Worship  of  the  Press  is  not  a  very  ancient  cult.  In  the 
old  days  there  was  a  real  horror  of  the  Press,  because  it 
meant  publicity.  Then  there  was  the  artificial  horror  which 
came  a  good  deal  from  what  the  French  termed  intellectual 
snobbism.  In  the  old  days  people  disliked  publicity  of  any 
kind,  and  they  resented  as  much  the  common  people  being 
told  what  went  on  in  the  high  places  of  the  world  as  they 
did  previously  that  the  common  people  should  read  the 
Scriptures  in  the  mother  tongue.  Even  Horace  Walpole 
said  in  1788  :  “  Reading  newspapers  is  one  of  the  chronic 
maladies  of  this  age.  Everybody  reads  them,  many  quote 
them,  though  everybody  knows  they  are  stuffed  with  lies  or 
blunders.  How  should  it  be  otherwise  ?  If  any  extra¬ 
ordinary  event  happens,  who  but  must  learn  it  before  it 
descends  through  a  coffee-house  to  the  runners  of  a  daily 
paper  ?  They  who  are  always  wanting  news  are  waiting  to 
learn  they  don’t  know  what.  A  lower  species,  indeed,  is 
that  of  the  scribes  you  mention,  who  every  night  compose 
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a  journal  for  the  satisfaction  of  such  ilhterates,  and  feed  them 
with  all  the  vices  and  misfortune  of  every  private  family.” 

A  new  democracy  worship  at  the  shrine  of  the  newspaper 
office,  and  the  newspapers  are  held  responsible  for  all  the 
fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  mankind.  They  are  the  demons 
of  the  modern  world.  They  were  credited  with  unspeakable 
vices  in  the  old  days  ;  they  are  asked  to  display  impossible 
virtues  at  the  present  time.  The  ill-feeling  of  nations  is 
still  saddled  on  the  newspaper  Press.  The  truth  is  that  the 
Press  has  thrown  upon  it  responsibilities  from  which  it  re- 
heved  other  estates.  [Hear,  hear.]  So  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  the  Press  often  does  far  more  good  in  softening  the 
asperities  of  statesmanship  than  it  did  harm  in  emphasizing 
the  acerbities  of  rival  nations.  [Hear,  hear.]  Mr.  Churchill 
said  that  the  Press  pointed  people  in  so  many  directions 
that  they  did  not  know  which  to  follow.  That  was  only  the 
other  day.  Two  years  ago,  when  it  was  a  contest  between 
the  Press  and  the  platform,  he  said  he  would  always  back 
the  platform  if  it  was  honestly  worked.  Since  then  he  has 
discovered  what  we  all  know — that  it  never  was  honestly 
worked.  [Hear,  hear.]  A  speech  dehvered  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  ten  sleeping  pohticians  has  more  effect  if  it 
is  well  reported  than  a  speech  addressed  to  5,000  people  on 
the  hills  of  Wales  or  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  if  it  is  ill  reported 
or  not  reported  at  all. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  platform  in  these  days  borrows 
all  its  importance  from  the  reflected  glory  of  the  Press.  In 
these  circumstances  it  is  natural  that  those  who  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say  should  seek  the  newspaper  office — all  roads 
lead  to  Fleet  Street  in  these  days  ;  all  the  intellectual  streams 
converge  in  the  news  flood ;  newspapers  give  them  the 
best  audience  that  they  can  command.  There  is  little  written 
that  cannot  be  best  conveyed  to  the  multitude  in  serial  form 
in  the  newspapers  [hear,  hear],  and  as  time  goes  on  people 
will  see  that  more  clearly  than  ever.  Of  all  forms  of  publica¬ 
tion  I  think  newspaper  publication  is  destined  to  be  the 
most  fruitful  and  the  most  powerful.  Although  that  is  the 
direction  the  tide  has  taken  it  has  required  a  great  deal  to 
persuade  men  of  letters  and  science  that  their  best  means 
of  attaching  the  interest  of  the  great  public  is  in  the  columns 
of  the  newspapers.  I  recollect  a  story  of  my  father’s  which 
illustrates  the  way  in  which  writers  were  once  regarded. 
Years  ago  Lord  Dunraven  went  as  special  correspondent  of 
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the  Daily  Telegraph  to  St.  Petersburg.  When  he  came  back 
he  said  the  Ambassador,  on  receiving  him,  had  remarked, 
“  Unless  I  had  seen  you  I  would  never  have  believed  that 
the  eldest  son  of  a  peer  would  have  come  here  as  a  correspon¬ 
dent  of  a  penny  newspaper.”  That  illustrates  the  feeling  of 
even  the  Victorian  age  towards  newspaper  enterprise.  Eord 
Morley,  whom  we  have  always  regarded  as  the  greatest  Imng 
glory  of  the  profession,  said  two  years  ago  that  the  Press 
was  the  great  centre  and  foundation  of  public-hearted  duty 
and  moral  force  ;  that  it  was  a  guide  to  an  intellectual  grasp 
of  the  facts  of  the  world ;  that  it  was  in  its  best  form  the 
organ  of  practical  common  sense.  [Cheers.] 

That  pride  in  journalism  is  not  unjustified.  So  also  we 
could  echo  the  remark  of  another  writer,  that  ”  every  drop 
of  our  blood  is  coloured  with  the  Press.  Let  me  make 
the  newspapers,  and  I  care  not  who  makes  the  religion  and 
the  laws.”  That  journalists  are  not  all  perfect  we  know,  but 
if  the  Press  is  not  of  the  finest  gold,  it  is  well  up  to  the 
standard  of  British  responsibihty.  [Hear,  hear.]  It  has  the 
hall-mark  of  the  best  opinion  of  our  time,  and  taken  in 
the  lump  is  as  near  the  ideal  as  the  possibihties  of  this 
world  allows  any  human  institution  to  be.  [Cheers.] 
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A  CEMETERY  OF  BOOKS 

[Speech  delivered  October  i6,  1911,  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
Mitchell  Library,  Glasgow,  which  was  built  by  the  Corporation 
at  a  cost  approximately  placed  at  ;£ioo,ooo.] 

My  Lord  Provost,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  ; — I  have 
often  entered  this  hall,  and  ascended  its  platform  with  despair 
gnawing  at  my  vitals  [laughter],  but  I  do  not  know  that  I 
was  ever  in  a  much  worse  scrape  than  I  am  to-day,  and  that, 
my  Lord  Provost,  is  entirely  owing  to  you.  [Laughter.] 
When  the  Lord  Provost  wrote  to  ask  me  to  open  the  Mitchell 
Library,  I  replied,  with  a  light  heart,  and  by  return  of  post, 
that  I  was  always  happy  to  visit  Glasgow,  and  should  be 
dehghted  to  open  the  Mitchell  Library  ;  and  I  then  pictured 
to  myself  a  very  pleasing  scene  in  a  sequestered  room  at  the 
Mitchell  Library,  myself  addressing  the  customary  platitudes 
on  the  benefits  of  reading  to  a  small  audience  composed  of 
the  Corporation  and  of  their  friends,  or  perhaps  more  wisely 
of  their  enemies  [laughter],  whom  I  would  lull  with  pleasing 
platitudes  for  twenty  minutes  on  the  subject  of  the  blessing 
of  public  libraries.  I  thought  they  would  then  depart  in  a 
chastened  mood,  and  enjoy  all  the  happiness  and  comfort 
of  well- tuned  minds,  after  a  quiet  conversazione.  [Laughter.] 
And  now  I  find  myself  in  this  great,  roaring  St.  Andrew’s 
Hall,  with  nothing  particular  to  say,  except  these  common¬ 
places,  and  with  the  recollection,  before  which  I  stand  abashed, 
of  all  the  eloquence  which  I  have  listened  to  in  these  halls, 
and  of  some  of  the  eloquence  which  I  have  delivered  here 
myself.  [Cheers.]  I  have  hardly  ever  been  here  except  at 
some  great  political  gathering,  with  roaring  galleries  and 
tumult,  and  the  saying  of  things  perhaps  more  excessive 
than  one  meant  to  say  [laughter],  and  with  a  feeling  that 
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one  would  wake  up  next  morning  and  rather  regret  to  see 
tliem  in  print.  [Laughter.]  Here  I  find  myself,  in  the  cold 
hour  of  noon,  before  an  audience  as  large  as  I  have  ever 
addressed  ;  and,  as  I  say,  with  nothing  particular  to  say. 

How  can  one  think  of  anything  particular  to  say  about 
public  libraries  ?  There  is  no  subject,  except  theology  and 
politics,  on  which  so  many  speeches  have  been  delivered, 
if  I  make  a  possible  exception  of  the  distribution  of  prizes 
at  schools.  [Laughter.]  The  wise  man,  when  he  has  reached 
the  age  of  sixty,  never  opens  a  library,  and  never  distributes 
prizes  at  school,  because,  in  fact,  the  whole  subject  is  ex¬ 
hausted.  Mr.  Carnegie  the  other  day  told  me,  if  I  do  not 
mistake  his  figures,  that  he  had  founded  2,200  hbraries. 
Well,  that  is  an  enormous  work  of  beneficence,  but  I  am 
not  troubled  with  the  beneficence  at  this  moment.  I  am 
troubled  with  another  aspect  of  the  question.  Every  one  of 
these  2,200  libraries  has  been  opened  with  oratory.  We  may 
take  it  that  at  every  one  of  them  ten  speakers  have  uttered 
their  thoughts.  That  is  22,000  speeches  at  once.  Every 
one  of  these  speeches  I  calculate  on  an  average  contained  ten 
platitudes  on  the  subject  of  pubfic  libraries ;  for  although 
the  proposer  and  seconder  of  the  votes  of  thanks  may  not 
have  compressed  so  many  commonplaces  into  their  speeches, 
the  opener  certainly  had  a  hundred  platitudes  in  Ms,  and 
therefore  I  think  I  am  making  a  generous  allowance  in  sa5dng 
that  there  were  ten  platitudes  in  every  one  of  those  22,000 
speeches  delivered  in  connection  with  the  foundation  of 
the  Carnegie  libraries  alone,  without  counting  the  Mitchell 
Library  and  the  other  libraries  which  other  people  have 
opened. 

I  ask  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  how  is  an  inexperienced 
orator  at  this  hour,  in  the  evening  and  decline  of  life,  to  try 
to  utter  anything  that  is  worth  hearing  by  5,000  Glasgow 
citizens  in  St.  Andrew’s  Hall,  on  the  subject  of  public  libraries  ? 
Why,  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour  that  when  I  heard  that 
about  the  2,200  libraries,  and  Mr.  Carnegie  told  me  that  I 
had  opened  the  first  in  Dunfermline,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  opened 
them  all.  With  that  horrible  nightmare  behind  me  of  the 
hundreds  of  libraries  which  I  had  opened,  with  their  customary 
commonplaces,  it  almost  robbed  me  of  sleep  when  I  began 
to  think  that  I  had  to  open  another.  [Laughter.]  Now,  if 
I  were  to  depart  in  any  way  from  the  customary  phrases 
which  usually  accompany  these  functions,  I  feel  rather  dis- 
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posed,  not  entirely  to  bless  them,  not,  perhaps,  absolutely 
to  curse  them — because  I  should  never  leave  this  hall  alive 
if  I  did — but  by  no  means  to  utter  the  unqualified  benediction 
which  you,  my  Lord  Provost,  no  doubt  expect.  Being  brought 
by  the  Balak  of  Glasgow  to  bless,  I  should  rather  like  to  play 
the  part  of  Balaam  for  a  moment,  and  I  must  honestly  confess 
that  entering  this  enormous  aggregation  of  volumes — 180,000, 
I  am  told  there  are,  or  are  to  be,  in  the  Mitchell  Library  when 
it  is  finished — entering  this  enormous  aggregation  of  books, 
I  am  filled  with  a  hideous  depression. 

I  know  I  ought  to  feel  elated  at  the  fact  that  there  is 
this  number  of  books  compressed  within  these  walls,  and 
that  a  number  of  the  people  will  take  advantage  of  them 
and  read  them.  I  ought  to,  but  I  do  not.  I  feel  an  intense 
depression  at  this  enormous  mass  of  books,  this  cemetery 
of  books,  because,  after  all,  most  of  them  are  dead.  [Laughter.] 
I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Barratt,  in  all  his  experience,  how 
many  really  hving  books  there  are  in  all  the  Mitchell  Library 
[cheers],  how  many  inevitable  books  there  are,  time-proof 
books — I  should  rather  call  them  weather-proof  books — in 
all  the  Mitchell  Library  ?  You  have  told  me  it  had  180,000 
books.  This  morning  I  asked  him  if  there  were  not  100,000 
that  nobody  ever  asked  for.  He  declined,  diplomatically,  to 
reply  ;  but  if  it  be  true  that  the  percentage  of  living  books 
be  exceedingly  small — and  I  am  afraid  we  must  all  agree  that 
it  is  very  small — we  cannot  test  the  life  of  a  book  till  after 
two  or  three  generations  have  passed — if  the  number  of 
living  books  is  exceedingly  small  in  proportion  to  the  whole, 
what  a  huge  cemetery  of  dead  books,  or  books  half  alive, 
is  represented  by  a  great  library  like  this  ! 

Of  course,  some  of  them  are  absolutely  dead  books — ^books 
no  human  being  out  of  a  mad-house  would  ask  for.  Some 
are  semi-living.  Some  strayed  reveller  or  wandering  student 
may  ask  for  them  at  some  heedless  or  too  curious  moment. 
The  depressing  thought  to  me  in  entering  a  great  library  of 
that  kind  is  that  in  the  main  most  of  the  books  are  dead. 
They  shrug  their  barren  backs  at  you,  appealing,  as  it  were, 
for  some  one  to  come  and  take  them  down  and  rescue  them 
from  the  passive  collection  of  dust  and  neglect  into  which 
most  of  them  have  deservedly  fallen. 

That  is  not  the  only  depressing  aspect  from  which  I  see 
these  libraries.  When  I  look  at  them  I  think  of  all  the  hopes 
and  all  the  inspirations  of  the  authors  who  wrote  them.  To 
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each  book  there  is  attached  an  author,  whose  life  may  have 
been  crowned  by  the  production  of  that  book ;  but  how 
many  baffled  ambitions,  disappointed  hopes,  crushed  aspira¬ 
tions  are  represented  by  each  shelf  of  books  in  the  Mitchell 
Library  ?  [Cheers.]  Think  of  that  long  procession  of  baffled 
hopes,  of  literary  aspiration,  marching  onward  to  the  inevitable 
grave  ;  the  young  author  who  drops  his  first  sonnet  or  his 
first  article  into  the  collecting-box  of  his  local  newspaper, 
or  the  man  who  has  given  his  whole  life  to  a  publication  on 
an  abstract  subject  for  which  nobody  cares  a  button.  Just 
think  what  a  great  mass  of  disappointment,  of  wrecked  hopes 
and  lives,  is  represented  by  a  public  library.  Here  you  have 
folios  which  our  generation  cannot  handle,  novels  as  vapid 
as  soda-water  which  has  been  open  for  a  week  [laughter], 
and  those  only  of  the  best,  of  course  ;  none  of  those  cut¬ 
throat  stories  which  lead  youth  to  crime.  Novels  as  vapid 
as  soda-water,  bales  of  sermons  which  have  given  satisfaction 
to  no  one  but  their  authors,  collections  of  political  speeches 
even  more  evanescent  than  the  sermons,  bales  of  forgotten 
science,  superseded  history,  biographies  of  people  that  nobody 
cares  about — all  those  are  the  staple  of  the  public  library. 

Well,  I  told  you  that  I  could  curse  your  library  as  well 
as  bless  it ;  and  I  will  tell  you  another  point  of  view  from 
which  I  receive  almost  equal  depression.  Most  of  those 
dead  books  contain  knowledge,  and  when  I  take  the  standpoint 
of  the  individual  to  the  huge  mass  of  knowledge,  living,  or 
slumbering,  or  dead,  in  the  Mitchell  Library,  I  confess  I  am 
appalled.  Who  is  ever  to  overtake  the  reading  of  those  books? 
If  you  were  to  devote  your  whole  life,  even  the  youngest 
of  you,  to  trying  to  get  through  half  the  Mitchell  Library, 
you  would  be  baffled  long  before  life  was  over,  and  you  would 
find  a  stream  of  new  books  drowning  you  that  it  was  necessary 
to  read  before  you  went  on  to  the  books  in  the  Mitchell 
Library.  Think  of  the  enormous  fund  of  knowledge  which 
no  individual  now  living  or  to  be  born  will  ever  be  able  to 
tackle.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  whole  library  of  the  world 
could  be  contained  in  a  cupboard.  The  largest  library  did 
not  exceed  400  volumes.  These  were  the  monastic  libraries. 
Well,  then,  when  your  library  was  400  volumes,  you  had  a 
very  good  chance  of  grasping  the  whole  available  knowledge 
of  the  world.  Now  there  is  no  such  chance. 

There  was  a  man — I  forget  who  he  was — who  Dr.  Johnson 
said  was  fitted  to  grapple  with  whole  libraries.  There  is  not 
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one  man,  not  ten  men,  or  twenty  men,  who  could  grapple 
with  the  Mitchell  Library,  or  with  the  libraries  of  these  days  ; 
and  so  I  confess  I  feel  it  a  depressing  thought  to  enter  one 
of  those  huge  storehouses  of  knowledge  and  to  feel  how 
hopeless  it  is  in  any  degree  or  in  any  way  to  overtake  the 
opportunities  that  they  afford.  The  late  Lord  Acton  was 
one  of  the  most  learned  of  men  ;  he  was  professor  of  modern 
history  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  he  had  collected  a 
library  of  some  50,000  volumes — a  private  library.  He  was 
said  to  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  one  thick 
German  octavo  volume  every  day  of  his  life ;  but  even  then 
Lord  Acton  could  have  produced  no  effect  by  his  reading  on 
the  stores  of  the  Mitchell  Library,  and,  therefore,  I  cannot 
help  feeling,  with  those  of  a  melancholy  and  jaundiced  frame 
of  mind,  as  I  am,  that  so  enormous  a  collection  as  the  Mitchell 
Library  has  rather  a  stupefying  and  paralysing  than  an 
encouraging  effect.  [Laughter.] 

Now,  my  Lord  Provost,  I  desire  to  quit  this  gloomy  part 
of  my  speech  [laughter],  which  has  reduced  this  great  audience 
almost  to  tears  [laughter],  and  I  desire  to  come  to  what  I 
regard  as  a  pleasanter  aspect.  I  return  now  to  Mr.  Carnegie 
and  his  2,200  libraries,  which  is  one  of  the  most  prodigious 
achievements  that  any  man  has  been  able  to  accomplish  in 
his  life  [cheers],  and  while  the  demand  exists  Mr.  Carnegie’s 
supply  is  always  equal  to  the  demand.  [Cheers.]  And  if, 
as  we  are  told,  the  great  Empire  of  China  is  waking  up  from 
its  long  sleep  to  an  intellectual  activity  of  three  or  four  hundred 
million  inhabitants,  I  do  not  doubt  that  Mr.  Carnegie  will 
only  see  in  it  a  new  opportunity  for  providing  libraries. 
[Laughter  and  cheers.] 

Well,  such  beneficence  as  that  which  has  encircled,  we 
may  say,  the  entire  globe  with  a  girdle  of  free  libraries,  which 
are  highly  appreciated  now,  and  which  I  venture  to  say  will 
be  appreciated  tenfold  by  generations  to  come,  is  a  masterpiece 
of  philanthropy.  [Cheers.]  And  what  Mr.  Carnegie  has 
done  here  in  this  city  of  Glasgow  is  not  less  noted.  I  think 
he  is  responsible  in  the  main  for  extending  the  benefits  of 
this  Mitchell  Library  to  fourteen  or  sixteen  districts  of  the 
city.  [Cheers.]  He  has  helped  to  provide,  or  mainly  pro¬ 
vided,  fourteen  or  sixteen  district  libraries  which  radiate  the 
light  and  warmth  of  the  Mitchell  Library  into  every  part  of 
Glasgow.  [Cheers.]  Now,  that  is  a  great  fact,  but  another 
important,  vital  aspect  of  this  question  is  that  where  you 
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provide  these  sixteen  libraries  for  the  different  districts  of 
Glasgow  you  have  got  to  provide  two  qualities,  without 
which  all  these  libraries  will  be  futile.  You  have  got  to 
provide  appetite,  and  you  have  got  to  provide  discrimination. 
The  appetite  for  reading  is  inbred  or  comes  from  education. 
The  appetite  for  reading  is  growing,  and  I  think  will  soon  be 
almost  universal.  Discrimination  is  much  more  difficult 
than  appetite.  Put  a  man  in  the  middle  of  the  Mitchell 
Library  and  say,  “  What  book  do  you  want  ?  ”  If  he  has 
no  discrimination,  he  has  no  idea.  He  looks  up  at  the  shelves 
with  the  same  melancholy  as  I  do,  but  with  a  more  bewildered 
feeling.  Well,  for  discrimination  you  want  guidance,  and 
that  requirement  of  guidance  has  produced  in  our  generation 
a  new  and  a  high  profession — the  profession  of  librarian. 

Carlyle  said,  I  think  quite  wrongly  I  suppose  it  was  a 
gibe— that  the  best  university  was  a  library  ;  but  if  the  best 
university  be  a  library,  the  librarian  is  the  chancellor  and 
the  vice-chancellor  and  principal  and  all  the  professors  of 
that  university  rolled  into  one.  Every  year  these  librarians 
— there  must  be  at  least  2,200  attached  to  the  Carnegie 
hbraries,  as  we  know — come  to  this  country  from  every  part 
of  the  world  and  receive  all  the  information  and  all  the  hints 
that  each  other  is  able  to  supply.  That  is  a  great  new  develop¬ 
ment — ^new  in  the  lives  of  many  of  us  here  ;  at  any  rate, 
new  in  mine — and  in  Glasgow  you  possess  one  of  the  highest 
in  that  new  profession.  I  beheve  he  is  the  senior  librarian 
of  all  librarians— Mr.  Barratt.  [Cheers.]  What  the  MitcheU 
Library  owes  to  him  no  man  can  tell ;  he  has  garnered  assi¬ 
duously,  vigilantly,  and  as  recklessly  as  his  means  allow,  all 
that  can  pertain  to  a  great  library,  such  as  is  the  one  under 
his  charge. 

I  am  especially  glad  to  hear— what,  in  fact,  I  have  long 
known — that  the  collection  relating  to  Burns  is  probably 
the  finest  in  any  public  library  in  the  world  [cheers],  and,  one 
would  say,  in  any  library  in  the  world  except  for  that  unknown 
quantity,  the  treasures  of  American  private  libraries,  which 
are  such  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  book-buyer  of  this 
country.  Attached  to  the  library  relating  to  Burns  he  has, 
I  think,  some  1,500  books— no,  I  think  I  am  understating 
it ;  you  must  take  my  figures  provisionally ;  I  think  I  am 
wrong — many  hundreds  of  books  relating  to  Scottish  poetry, 
and  he  has  besides  what,  I  think,  is  more  important  practically 
than  either  of  the  two,  because,  after  all,  you  can  buy  a  Burns 
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for  IS.,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  Scottish  poetry  is  not  so  valuable 
as  I  could  wish  ;  he  has  besides  that  collected  what  is  essential 
to  the  city  of  Glasgow — topography.  I  humbly  think  with 
regard  to  all  these  pubhc  libraries  situated  in  great  com¬ 
munities  that  their  very  first  task,  before  any  other,  should 
be  the  collecting  of  every  material  relating  to  the  community 
in  which  the  library  is  placed  [cheers],  and  so  I  hope  that  Mr. 
Barratt  and  his  assistants  will  never  flag,  will  never  weary, 
in  collecting  everything  that  relates  to  Glasgow. 

But  I  would  ask  them  to  take  an  even  broader  view  than 
that.  I  hope  that  they  will  have  a  warm  corner  for  everything 
relating  to  the  history,  antiquities,  and  literature  of  Scotland 
itself.  [Cheers.]  We  have  no  national  library  in  Scotland ; 
I  say  it  to  our  shame.  We  have  two  great  libraries — the 
Advocates’  Library,  a  magnificent  library  of  its  kind,  which 
has  the  misfortune,  as  I  consider  it,  of  receiving  by  right 
one  copy  of  every  publication  in  these  islands  [laughter], 
but  a  library  which  unfortunately  belongs  to  a  small  caste 
of  learned  bonzes — a  caste  eminently  generous  in  admission 
to  the  privileges  of  their  library,  but  which  as  a  caste  cannot 
claim  for  its  hbrary  the  position  of  national.  In  the  same 
way,  the  Mitchell  Library  cannot  be  claimed  as  a  Scottish 
national  library  ;  but  in  default  of  a  Scottish  national  library 
— and  as  I  came  here  to-day  in  the  train  I  looked  longingly 
at  Linlithgow  Palace  [cheers] — in  default  of  a  Scottish  national 
library,  let  us  stimulate  and  fortify  the  two  great  libraries 
that  we  already  possess.  The  Advocates’  Library  is  to  some 
extent  the  charge  of  Edinburgh  ;  the  Mitchell  Library  is 
the  charge  of  Glasgow ;  and  it  is  in  that  spirit,  asking  you 
to  consider  it  as  the  national  library  of  the  West,  that  I 
commend  this  great  collection  to  the  loyal  support  and  the 
large  liberality  of  every  citizen  of  Glasgow.  [Loud  cheers.] 
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[Speech  delivered  at  Glasgow  on  October  21,  1910.] 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  : — I  have  taken  for  the  subject 
of  my  speech  to-day  a  question  which  is  of  fundamental  im¬ 
portance  to  the  future  of  this  country,  namely.  What  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  democracy  a  success  ?  I  ask  that  question  because 
I  am  convinced  not  only  that  democracy  is  the  only  possible 
form  of  government  in  modern  times,  but  also  that  it  is  the 
only  desirable  form  of  government,  for  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  it  is  undesirable  that  any  large  section  of  the  citizens 
of  the  country  should  be  shut  out  from  a  share  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country.  That  being  so,  I  ask :  Is  democracy  a 
success  ? 

It  is  a  certain  success  in  Switzerland,  but  looking  round  the 
world,  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  very  much  of  a  success  anywhere 
else.  It  is  not  much  of  a  success  in  France,  although  France 
has  thrown  up  a  real  man  in  M.  Briand  ;  it  is  not  much  of  a  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  United  States,  where  democracy  has  developed  into 
plutocracy.  In  our  own  country  is  it  a  very  brilliant  success  ? 
Let  me  take  only  one  point  as  a  reflection  on  the  achievement 
of  democracy — the  enormous  expenditure  which  it  involves. 
I  have  taken  the  trouble  of  going  into  the  figures  of  our  national 
expenditure  ten  years  ago  and  now.  The  comparison  is  not 
very  easy  to  make,  because  various  allowances  have  to  be  made 
in  order  to  compare  all  through  hke  with  hke.  After  making 
these  allowances,  we  find  that  in  round  figures  the  peace  expen¬ 
diture  of  our  Government  ten  years  ago — if  the  Sinking  Fund 
had  been  in  full  operation — would  have  been  £135,000,000, 
and  that  in  the  present  year,  on  the  same  basis,  the  expenditure 
is  £175,000,000.  That  is  to  say,  in  ten  years  the  cost  of  the 
Government  has  gone  up  by  £40,000,000  a  year,  which  is  more 
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than  the  whole  estimated  yield  of  the  income  tax,  with  the 
super-tax  thrown  in.  Is  it  not  a  very  serious  fact,  that  in  ten 
years  you  have  increased  your  expenditure  by  so  much  that  it 
absorbs  the  whole  of  your  best  tax  ?  Simultaneously  with 
this  enormous  increase  in  national  expenditure,  there  has  been 
an  equally  rapid,  and  in  some  cases  even  more  rapid  increase, 
in  the  cost  of  your  Local  Governments,  so  that,  whatever  merits 
democracy  may  have,  it  is  certainly  not  economical. 

Now,  let  us  frankly  admit  that  in  many  directions  the 
development  of  society  involves  increased  State  interference, 
and  therefore  increased  expenditure.  It  must  be  so.  If  a 
man  is  left  alone  in  a  desert  island  he  does  not  want  any  State 
interference ;  he  does  not  want  any  State  at  all ;  he  is  suffi¬ 
cient  unto  himself  ;  but  when  we  are  living  in  closely  congre¬ 
gated  communities  it  is  necessary  that  our  governing  organ 
shall  direct  our  actions,  and  in  some  directions  limit  our  liberties, 
to  a  greater  extent  than  if  we  were  alone.  Remember  that  we 
are  piling  up  population  in  the  United  Kingdom  just  now  at 
the  terrific  rate  of  half  a  milhon  a  year,  and  it  is  necessary  that 
our  social  arrangements  for  dealing  with  the  ever-increasing 
multitude  of  people  in  these  already  overcrowded  islands  should 
become  increasingly  complex.  The  point  that  I  wish  to  press 
upon  you  is  this,  that  under  our  democratic  system  as  it  is  now 
organized,  we  do  not  direct  our  expenditure  so  much  with  a 
view  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  community  as  with  a  view 
to  the  interests  of  those  particular  persons  who  will  profit  by 
that  expenditure.  We  are,  in  fact,  putting  the  cart  before  the 
horse.  It  is  not  the  tax-payer  who  calls  for  the  expenditure, 
but  the  tax-eater. 

Let  me  give  you  an  illustration.  You  had  some  ten  months 
ago  an  election  at  Wick.  There  were  then  two  candidates. 
Sir  Arthur  Bignold  and  Mr.  Munro.  I  think  Mr.  Munro  got 
in,  but  it  does  not  matter.  The  fortune  of  these  two  gentlemen 
appears  to  have  turned  on  the  Wick  Harbour.  Sir  Arthur 
Bignold  proclaimed  that  while  he  had  been  in  Parliament  he 
had  secured  a  grant  of  £20,000  for  the  Wick  Harbour.  Mr. 
Munro  retorted  that  if  he  had  been  in  Parliament  he  would 
have  got  at  least  £30,000.  To  quote  his  words,  “  We  should 
have  got  more  money  if  I  had  been  in ;  we  want  more 
money  now.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  Liberal  Govern¬ 
ment  will  give  us  a  copper  penny  so  long  as  Sir  Arthur 
Bignold  is  our  member  ?  ”  You  could  not  have  a  more 
flagrant  instance  of  the  interests  of  the  whole  community  being 
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subordinated  to  the  views  of  a  particular  section. 
how  it  works  out.  Imagine  a  close  division  in  the  House  ol 
Commons  when  every  vote  tells.  On  such  an  occasion  the 
member  for  Wick  goes  to  the  Minister  and  says  H  I  am  to 
vote  straight,  I  must  have  an  extra  graiit  for  ^  .  .  ’ 

that  is  only  a  particularly  gross  illustration  of  what  is  going 

rSL^'for  example,  the  Post  Office  vote,  menever  the 
Post  Office  vote  comes  up  for  consideration  m  the  House  ot 
Commons,  member  after  member  rises  to  ask  for  improved 
wages  or  conditions  of  service  for  his  constituents,  the 
same  thing  happens  in  an  even  grosser  manner  m  connection 
with  the  Dockyard  vote,  and  I  know  men  who  have  repre¬ 
sented  the  dockyard  constituencies  who  have  thrown  up  their 
seats  in  disgust  because  they  have  found  the  position  degrad¬ 
ing  to  an  honest  man.  You  frequently  have  the  same  thmg 
with  your  local  bodies,  where  educational  expenditure  is  in 
some  cases  largely  dictated  by  the  school  teachers.  And  it 
must  be  so  as  long  as  you  have  two  parties  competing  for  votes. 
Expenditure  is  always  popular  with  those  who  will  ^c^ive 
the  direct  benefit,  and  if  you  analyse  human  nature,  or  Britisn 
nature,  you  will  see  that  the  few  people  who  obtain  a  large 
gain  are  always  more  active  than  the  many  who  suffer  a 
small  loss.  The  result  is  that  the  politician  favours  the  few. 
The  minority  calls  the  tune  ;  the  majority  pays  the  piper. 
So  that  in  practice,  as  worked  in  this  country,  democracy 
leads  to  the  negation  of  the  very  principle  upon  which  demo¬ 


cracy  is  based. 

To  their  credit,  leading  politicians  clearly  see  the  danger 
ahead.  I  will  venture  to  quote  to  you  from  a  very  interesting 
speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  April  1909.  He  was  speaking  on  the  P°st 
Office  vote,  and  he  used  these  words  :  “Of  all  things  that 
threaten  the  democracy,  to  have  your  democratic  franchise 
used  to  promote  particular  interests  at  the  expense  of  others, 
is  one  of  the  most  demoralizing  and  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
things  that  threaten  public  life,  and  I  am  willing,  in  or  out  of 
office,  to  support  uny  movement  which  can  avert  that  danger 
and  which  will  take  these  questions  out  of  Parliamentary 
life.’’  That  was  a  very  fine  declaration.  But  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain  is  a  Tariff  Reformer,  and  the  essence  of  a  Protec¬ 
tive  Tariff  is  the  “  promotion  of  particular  interests  at  the 
expense  of  others.’’  Take,  for  example,  a  very  simple  illustra- 
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tion,  the  proposed  duty  on  manufactured  goods.  Surely 
oil  is  a  manufactured  article,  but  if  you  put  a  duty  on  oil 
you  are  injuring  those  other  interests,  such  as  the  linoleum 
trade  and  the  soap  trade,  and  every  manufacturer  uses  oil 
to  lubricate  his  machinery.  In  the  same  way  you  will  find, 
with  practically  every  article  brought  into  this  country, 
that  you  cannot  put  a  duty  on  a  manufactured  article  with¬ 
out  promoting  one  particular  interest  at  the  expense  of  other 
interests.  There  is  an  eternal  conflict  between  the  man 
who  wants  to  sell  dear  and  the  man  who  wants  to  buy  cheap. 
Tariff  Reformers  say  in  effect,  “  We  are  going  to  handicap 
the  man  who  wants  to  buy  cheap,  and  to  use  all  the  power 
of  the  State  on  behalf  of  the  man  who  wants  to  sell  dear.” 
Protection  of  a  particular  industry  means  necessarily  that 
the  persons  engaged  in  that  industry  are  to  be  enriched  by 
the  action  of  the  Government  at  the  expense  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  It  must  mean  that,  and  it  can  mean  nothing  else, 
because  unless  Protection  is  going  to  give  the  protected  manu¬ 
facturers  a  higher  price  than  they  would  get  without  Pro¬ 
tection,  it  gives  them  nothing  at  all.  The  people  who  want 
this  Protection  for  their  own  particular  interests  will  always 
be  willing  to  work  for  it,  and  will  always  be  willing  to  pay  for 
it,  as  they  do  in  Protectionist  countries,  and  that  is  why 
we  Free  Traders  hold  that  the  introduction  of  Protection  must 
mean  the  corruption  of  political  life. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  that  the  leading  Tariff  Reformers 
do  not  look  at  the  problem  from  the  point  of  view  of  particular 
interests.  I  have  never  been  one  of  those  who  impute  corrupt 
motives  to  my  opponents.  I  am  convinced  that  leading 
Tariff  Reformers  look  at  this  question  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  national  interest.  They  believe  that  the  general  in¬ 
terests  of  the  kingdom  and  the  Empire  can  be  advanced 
by  a  Tariff  which  will  partially  exclude  foreign  goods  and 
give  a  preference  to  Colonial  goods.  They  also  believe  a 
good  many  other  things.  They  beheve,  for  example,  that 
you  can  raise  a  revenue  for  this  country  out  of  the  foreigner. 
If  you  can  only  do  it,  I  shall  be  extremely  pleased,  but  let 
me  point  out,  in  passing,  that  that  particular  object  entirely 
conflicts  with  their  other  ambition  to  encourage  Colonial 
trade,  because  if  you  are  to  raise  a  revenue  from  the  foreigner, 
it  is  clear  that  you  must  admit  foreign  goods,  so  that  the 
duty  may  be  paid  upon  them,  and  therefore,  if  revenue  is 
your  object,  it  uill  become  the  patriotic  duty  of  every  man 
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only  to  buy  foreign  goods.  The  Tariff  Reformers  appear 
to  me  to  be  habitually  under  the  delusion  that  it  is  possible 
to  have  your  cake  and  eat  it  too.  The  Socialists  are  much 
more  intelligent.  They  want  to  have  their  own  cake  and  eat 
other  people’s. 

I  am  going  to  make  an  admission  which  some  of  you 
may  think  is  a  dangerous  admission  to  make.  I,  as  a  Free 
Trader,  say  frankly  that  it  is  in  the  abstract  conceivable  that 
an  all-wise  Government,  armed  with  autocratic  powers,  might 
so  direct  the  industries  of  the  country  by  means  of  a  Tariff 
as  to  secure  an  improved  net  result.  I  make  that  admission, 
and  I  beg  you  to  note  that  the  admission  is  carefully  guarded. 
I  make  it  with  the  more  confidence  because  I  know  that  in 
practice  the  determination  of  the  Tariff  will  not  depend  upon 
the  all-wisdom  of  the  Government — and  even  the  present 
Government  is  not  all-wise — but  will  depend  upon  the  relative 
political  strength  of  rival  commercial  interests.  The  Tariff 
Reformers  know  this  as  well  as  you  and  I  do,  and  that  is 
why  they  refuse  to  disclose  their  Tariff.  Their  plan  is  to 
get  into  power  upon  some  popular  cry — when  they  can  find 
it — and  then  half  a  dozen  of  them  will  knock  up  a  Tariff  in 
secret  conclave,  and  force  it  through  the  House  of  Commons 
by  the  dead-weight  of  the  party  majority.  Is  that  democracy  ? 
Is  that  liberty  ?  Is  that  self-government,  to  hand  over  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  country  to  half  a  dozen  men 
sitting  at  Westminster  who  will  frame  a  Tariff  and  then 
force  it  through  by  party  allegiance  ?  I  say  that  if  Tariff 
Reformers  really  had  faith  in  their  own  creed,  they  would 
accept  the  suggestion  which  has  often  been  made  to  them,  by 
Lord  Rosebery  among  others,  to  refer  the  whole  question 
to  a  Royal  Commission,  and  so,  in  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain's 
phrase,  “  take  it  out  of  Parhamentary  life.”  They  have  an 
excellent  example,  for  my  friend.  Lord  Balfour,  accompanied 
by  another  equally  distinguished  and  equally  zealous  Free 
Trader,  Lord  Islington,  has  recently  proved  to  the  world  that 
Free  Traders  are  perfectly  willing  to  face  facts.  So  far  have 
they  proved  this,  that  I  observe  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  and 
others  have  hailed  Lord  Balfour’s  Report  upon  the  West 
Indies  as  a  point  scored  for  Tariff  Reform.  To  do  Mr.  Balfour 
credit,  he  did  admit  that  it  was  just  conceivable  that  the 
conditions  of  the  West  Indies  might  be  somewhat  different 
from  those  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

They  are  considerably  different,  as,  no  doubt.  Lord  Balfour 
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will  presently  explain  to  you.  One  important  difference  is  this, 
that  in  the  West  Indies  you  have  a  certain  number  of  islands 
which  are  dependent  upon  the  sale  of  their  sugar  in  the  Cana¬ 
dian  market.  Where  a  man  is  dependent  upon  one  market,  it 
is  in  his  interest  to  pay  for  the  preservation  of  that  market, 
and  the  gist  of  Lord  Balfour’s  Report  is  that  it  is  worth  the 
while  of  the  West  Indies,  so  far  as  they  are  dependent  on  the 
Canadian  market,  to  pay  for  the  preservation  of  that  market. 
Are  w^e  in  this  country  dependent  upon  the  Canadian  market  ? 
I  w'onder  whether  any  one  in  this  room  has  any  conception 
of  how  small  the  Canadian  market  is  relatively  to  the  total 
market  commanded  by  the  United  Kingdom.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  year  in  and  year  out,  for  more  than  fifty  years,  our 
exports  to  Canada  have  represented  on  the  average  barely 
3|-  per  cent,  of  our  total  exports.  Our  market  is  a  world 
market,  and  that  is  the  market  we  have  got  to  preserve. 
Let  me  give  you  in  round  millions  the  figures  showing  which 
are  our  principal  customers.  Last  year  we  exported  to  India 
goods  to  the  value  of  £44,000,000.  Our  next  best  customer 
was  the  hated  German,  who  took  £32,000,000.  Then  came 
the  enterprising  Yankee,  who  took  £30,000,000  ;  then 
Australia,  £24,000,000 ;  then  France,  £21,000,000  ;  then 
the  Argentine  Republic,  £19,000,000 ;  and  then  Canada, 
£16,000,000.  So  that  Canada  comes  only  seventh  on  the 
hst,  and  Germany — the  hated  German — buys  twice  as  much 
from  us  as  Canada  does.  Surely  that  is  sufficient  to  prove  that 
it  would  be  madness  to  adapt  our  commercial  system  solely 
to  the  purpose  of  securing  the  Canadian  market.  In  passing, 
let  me  point  out  as  a  proof  of  the  difficulty  of  negotiating 
any  Preferential  Tariff  with  Canada  that  Australia  and  Canada 
have  for  years  been  trying  in  vain  to  secure  a  Preferential 
Tariff  between  themselves.  Canada  and  Austraha  dis¬ 
cussed  the  question  of  mutual  preference  as  early  as  1896. 
During  the  intervening  fourteen  years  they  have  gone  on 
discussing  that  question,  and  to  this  day  they  have  found 
it  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  mutual  preference.  That,  I  think, 
is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  impossibility  of  adapting  to  the 
needs  of  our  world-wide  commerce  any  system  of  Preference 
which  would  tie  us  to  a  particular  Colonial  market.  Further, 
we  have  to  remember  that  though  the  leading  Tariff  Reformers 
may  look  at  this  problem  from  the  imperial  point  of  view  or 
from  the  national  point  of  view,  in  practice  it  would  be  looked 
at  by  the  electorate  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  particular 
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interests  which  are  going  to  profit  by  a  particular  tariff,  and 
that  means  the  corruption  of  Parliament. 

This  point,  that  Tariff  Reform  means  corruption,  is  a 
favourite  proposition  with  Liberal  orators  ;  but  are  Liberals 
as  a  party  taking  any  pains  to  avoid  other  forms  of  pohtical 
corruption  ?  Is  it  not  possible  to  corrupt  Parhament  by 
other  means  than  by  Protective  Tariffs  ?  I  contend  that 
what  is  called  social  reform,  as  interpreted  by  the  Liberal 
Party,  means  nothing  more  than  a  wholesale  system  of  pohtical 
corruption.  In  my  mind  there  are  two  very  distinct  kinds 
of  social  reform.  There  is  the  social  reform  in  which  the  power 
and  the  enterprise  of  the  State  are  used  to  help  the  individual 
to  help  himself.  That  is  perfectly  sound,  and  the  more  we 
have  of  it  the  better.  There  is  another  form  which  con¬ 
sists  solely  in  subsidizing  particular  individuals  at  the  expense 
of  the  tax-payer.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  absolutely  bad 
from  every  point  of  view.  Let  me,  in  order  to  further  eluci¬ 
date  that  distinction,  lay  stress  upon  the  further  distinction 
between  pubHc  services  and  private  subsidies.  The  best  illus¬ 
tration  of  public  service  you  can  find  is  in  the  creation  of  pubhc 
streets,  public  gardens  and  parks,  and  even  in  building  beauti¬ 
ful  public  buildings,  or  in  such  obvious  public  services  as  the 
maintenance  of  an  efficient  army  and  navy.  These  are  all 
pubhc  services,  and  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  spend  public 
money  upon  them.  But  in  addition  you  have  pubhc  money 
now  being  spent  in  doing  for  the  individual  what  the  individual 
ought  to  do  for  himself.  Let  me  give  an  illustration.  The 
best  I  can  take  is  that  of  free  meals  for  school  children.  Ever 
since  the  world  began  it  has  been  considered  the  duty  of  parents 
to  feed  their  own  children,  but  under  an  Act  hastily  passed 
in  the  last  Parhament,  that  duty  has,  to  a  large  extent,  been 
taken  away  from  the  parent  and  placed  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  community. 

Let  me  take  another  case,  the  question  of  gratuitous  old- 
age  pensions.  Here  again  you  have  the  money  of  the  com¬ 
munity  used  to  do  for  the  individual  what  he  ought  to  do 
for  himself.  If  that  Act  had  been  based,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  German  old-age  pension  system  is  based,  upon  the 
principle  of  compulsory  insurance,  it  would  have  been  per¬ 
fectly  sound.  It  is  perfectly  right  to  say  to  an  individual 
who  will  not  of  his  own  accord  make  provision  for  his  old  age, 
“  We  will  compel  you  to  discharge  this  important  duty.”  For 
obviously  it  is  fairer  that  I  should  be  compelled  by  a  system 
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of  compulsory  insurance  to  make  provision  for  my  own  old 
age  than  that  I  should  be  compelled,  as  a  tax-payer,  to  make 
provision  for  somebody  else’s  old  age.  Let  me  add  that  I 
include  in  the  range  of  public  services  the  provision  of  help  to 
those  who  are  absolutely  destitute.  We  cannot  look  on  and 
see  our  fellow-citizens  drop  down  in  starvation.  That  is  im¬ 
possible.  We  must  prevent  the  natural  consequence  of  absolute 
destitution.  But  that  is  a  very  different  thing  from  giving 
a  comfortable  and  pleasant  subsidy  to  those  who  happen  to 
be,  or  prefer  to  be,  poor.  When  once  you  commence  to 
subsidize  mere  poverty,  where  are  you  going  to  draw  the 
Hne  ?  If  you  make  poverty  pleasant,  you  may  be  certain  that 
you  will  create  more  poverty,  and  that  is  what  you  have 
done  vdth  your  free-meal  system  and  your  old-age  pensions. 
You  wiU  find  all  over  the  country  that  men  earning  large 
wages  are  sending  their  children  to  school  and  claiming  free 
meals  for  them.  You  will  find  all  over  the  country,  and 
especially  in  Ireland,  that  men  are  pretending  to  be  poor  in 
order  to  obtain  old-age  pensions.  I  say  it  is  not  right  that 
a  tax-payer  should  be  bled  in  order  to  provide  old-age  pen¬ 
sions  for  men  with  as  much  as  £1,000  in  the  bank.  Yet  in 
such  cases  the  Local  Government  Board  have  held  that  the 
man  was  legally  entitled  to  a  pension.  Where  are  you  to 
stop  ?  Already  I  see  that  some  of  the  Socialists,  in  one  of  their 
recent  Conferences,  were  advocating  the  endowment  of  mother¬ 
hood,  which  in  practice  would  mean  the  endowment  of  father¬ 
hood  also,  and  the  consequent  creation  of  a  new  profession 
which  doubtless  would  be  popular.  I  contend  that  this 
system  of  giving  freely  the  money  of  the  tax-payer  to  people 
solely  because  they  are,  or  pretend  to  be,  poor,  means  the 
wholesale  corruption  of  the  electorate.  It  is  done  with  the 
object  of  securing  votes,  and  I  say  that  such  a  method  of 
government  is  not  self-government,  but  legahzed  robbery. 

The  primary  cause  of  this  corrupting  system  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  we,  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  maintain 
two  parties  which  have  no  other  interest  in  life  so  clearly 
marked  as  the  desire  to  fight  with  one  another,  and  that 
these  two  parties,  since  the  main  object  of  each  is  to  attain 
power,  devote  their  energies  to  bidding  against  one  another 
with  the  tax-payers’  money.  The  electors  dislike  it.  I 
believe  that  the  large  majority  of  the  electors  are  sick  of  this 
system  of  mutual  rivalry,  which  only  results  in  their  loss,  but 
they  are  helpless  because  you  have  these  two  well-organized 
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parties,  and  the  ordinary  elector  has  no  choice  except  the 
one  or  the  other,  whereas  he  may  regard  both  of  them 
with  profound  contempt.  Our  first  object,  therefore,  if 
we  wish  to  make  democracy  a  success,  is  to  increase  the  real 
power  of  the  elector.  The  most  direct  way  of  doing  that 
is  by  introducing  a  system  which  works  very  well  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Trade  Unions  and  other 
bodies  all  over  the  kingdom,  namely,  the  system  of  the  referen¬ 
dum,  or  the  direct  ballot.  Under  this  system,  whenever 
any  important  measure  is  proposed  by  Parliament,  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  country  to  say,  “  We  will  be  consulted  directly 
upon  this  particular  measure."  I  do  not  want  to  detain 
you  by  sketching  out  the  way  such  a  change  could  be  intro¬ 
duced,  but  let  me  mention  one  measure  which  certainly  ought 
to  be  referred  to  a  direct  ballot  of  the  whole  country,  namely, 
the  proposal  to  pay  salaries  to  members  of  Parhament.  To 
me  it  seems  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  gross  indecency  for 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  vote  salaries 
to  themselves  without  first  consulting  the  country.  The 
payment  of  members  may  be  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing, 
but  I  do  say  that  before  it  is  introduced  into  our  pohtical 
system  the  country  ought  to  be  consulted  by  means  of  a  direct 
ballot  on  that  one  single  issue. 

A  further  device  for  restoring  to  the  elector  the  power 
which  the  elector  ought  to  have  is  by  introducing  what  is 
popularly  known  as  proportional  representation,  or  the  alter¬ 
native  vote.  Every  elector  would  then  have  a  choice  of 
candidates,  whereas  now  his  only  choice  is  between  Mr.  Smith 
and  Mr.  Brown,  between  the  pot  and  the  kettle. 

But  how  about  the  electors  themselves  ?  With  all  respect 
to  them,  they  are  not  all  angels.  Many  of  them  are  indifferent. 
Most  of  them  have  no  direct  pecuniary  interest  in  the  measures 
which  their  votes  may  secure.  A  friend  wrote  to  me  the 
other  day  from  the  borough  of  Worksop,  and  he  told  me  that 
in  that  borough  they  had  15,000  electors,  and  that  no  fewer 
than  11,000  were  compound  householders  and  paid  neither 
rates  nor  taxes  (directly).  Whether  ultimately  they  feel  the 
rates  or  taxes  or  not  we  will  not  argue.  They  think  that  other 
people  are  paying,  and  therefore  they  are  reckless  and  vote  for 
increased  expenditure.  On  the  other  hand,  you  have  this 
extraordinary  anomaly,  that  a  large  number  of  individuals  in 
the  community,  who  happen  to  be  of  another  sex  to  that  here 
exclusively  represented,  are  large  rate-payers  and  tax-payers. 
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and  yet  have  no  voice  whatever  in  controlling  the  expenditure 
to  which  they  have  to  contribute.  To  me  that  seems  in  obvious 
conflict  with  the  principles  of  democracy. 

How,  then,  are  you  to  alter  your  franchise  so  as  to  get  an 
improved  electorate  ?  Let  me  begin  at  once  by  saying  that 
the  time  is  past  for  any  kind  of  fancy  franchise.  The  time 
is  past  for  any  system  which  would  exclude  the  poor  simply 
because  they  are  poor,  or  which  would  give  special  rights  to 
the  rich.  We  cannot  do  that  even  if  we  wish  to.  I  hold 
that  every  person  who  is  maintaining  a  separate  household 
should  be  able  to  secure  a  vote.  What  conditions  ought  we 
to  lay  down  ?  First,  that  he  (or  she)  should  show  that  he 
wants  to  vote  ;  secondly,  that  he  must  make  some  direct 
contribution  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  State  ;  thirdly, 
that  he  must  have  some  local  habitation  for  which  he  is  re¬ 
sponsible  ;  and  fourthly,  that  he  should  be  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  old.  I  think  it  is  rather  absurd  that  a  mere  boy 
of  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  should  be  allowed  to  exercise 
the  franchise.  These  are  difficult  conditions  to  carry  out. 
In  order  to  carry  them  out  completely,  you  will  have  to  do 
what  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do,  namely,  to  establish  a 
universal  income-tax.  It  is  difficult,  but  other  countries 
have  succeeded  in  doing  it.  In  Prussia  the  income-tax  begins 
with  all  incomes  over  £45  a  year  ;  in  other  States  of  Germany 
it  begins  at  £20  a  year,  and  in  some  States  every  person  who 
has  an  income  at  all  pays  an  income-tax.  You  may  say 
that  it  is  very  hard  on  a  poor  man  who  is  struggling  to  secure 
the  necessaries  of  life  that  he  should  have  to  pay  a  tax  to 
the  Government,  but  is  not  good  government  itself  a  necessary 
of  life  ?  Is  it  not  even  a  greater  necessary  than  mere  bread, 
because  without  good  government  none  of  our  lives  would 
be  safe.  Good  government  is  at  least  as  much  a  necessary 
of  life  as  food,  and  every  citizen  ought  to  pay  something 
towards  the  securing  of  that  necessary.  At  present  we  roughly 
attempt  to  secure  that  end  by  imposing  taxes  on  many  articles 
of  universal  consumption,  such  as  tea  and  sugar  and  tobacco, 
but  the  disadvantage  of  that  method  is  that  the  people  who 
are  paying  these  taxes  are  not  conscious  that  they  are  paying 
them.  The  taxes  are  not  seen,  but  nevertheless  they  are  felt. 
Is  it  not  a  gross  injustice  that  a  labourer  with  only  15s.  a  week, 
as  some  labourers  have  in  the  southern  counties  in  England, 
may  be  paying  more  in  tax  than  the  artisan  with  £3  a  week  ? 
We  calmly  go  on  accepting  that  injustice,  and  still  call  ourselves 
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democrats.  I  contend  that  the  ideal  to  which  we  ought  to 
work  is  the  estabhshment  of  a  universal  income-tax,  so  that 
every  man  shall  pay  something  in  proportion  to  his  means  to 
the  upkeep  of  the  great  country  to  which  he  belongs.  As 
the  second  means  of  securing  a  sound  basis  for  your  electoral 
scheme,  you  should  have  a  uniform  electoral  qualification, 
namely,  the  occupation  of  a  house.  By  a  house  I  mean  a 
room  or  rooms  to  which  the  occupier  has  the  full  right  of 
access  at  every  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  In  order  to  test 
the  legitimacy  of  the  occupation,  I  would  make  every  house 
in  that  sense  subject  to  a  graduated  inhabited  house  duty.  I 
would  have  that  duty  collected  quarterly,  and  the  payment 
of  that  duty,  which  of  course  in  the  case  of  small  houses  would 
be  extremely  small,  should  be  the  occupier’s  claim  to  be 
placed  on  the  electoral  register.  Under  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  any  qualified  person  could  be  placed  on  the  register  at 
the  outside  within  three  months,  and  you  would  get  rid  of 
what  is  at  present  a  gross  injustice,  that  many  men  have  to 
spend  two  years  before  they  can  be  placed  on  the  register. 
I  contend,  further,  that  the  occupier  should  state  that  he  or 
she  wishes  to  be  on  the  register,  because  there  are  many 
people  who  do  not  want  to  be  electors.  They  would  rather 
not  be  pestered  by  canvassers  ;  they  would  sooner  stand  aside. 
With  these  conditions  you  would  secure  that  every  person, 
however  poor,  could  be  a  voter  if  he  wished  to,  but  in  addition 
that  he  would  be  paying  something  directly  towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  State.  That  alone  would  bring  home  a 
certain  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  mass  of  electors. 

Just  in  passing,  let  me  add  that  even  with  that  very  im¬ 
portant  change  I  hold  that  it  would  still  be  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  a  Second  Chamber  which  should  have  the  power  of 
referring  any  important  issue  to  the  judgment  of  the  country. 
If  you  do  not  do  that,  there  will  always  be  the  danger  of 
your  Primary  Chamber  making  itself  autocratic,  as  the  Long 
Parliament  did  when  they  disposed  of  Charles  the  First. 

To  pass  to  a  connected  subject,  I  think  that  you  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  diminish  rather  than  extend  the  number 
of  your  governing  bodies,  because  every  new  governing  body 
is  a  source  of  expense  and  of  t5U-anny.  At  the  present  moment 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  the  newspapers  vath 
regard  to  what  is  called  Home  Rule  aU  round.  We  are  all 
quite  familiar  with  the  allegation  that  the  House  of  Commons 
cannot  deal  with  all  the  measures  brought  before  it.  That 
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is  perfectly  true,  but  when  it  is  proposed  as  a  remedy  to 
set  up  a  number  of  separate  Parliaments  in  Ireland,  Scot¬ 
land,  Wales,  and  perhaps  one  in  the  South  and  one  in  the 
North  of  England,  I  venture  to  ask  what  are  these  Parlia¬ 
ments  going  to  do  ?  It  is  clear  that  they  cannot  touch  what 
is  called  Social  Reform,  because  the  Irishmen  have  told  us 
vdth  great  frankness  that  they  still  wish  the  United  Kingdom 
to  be  responsible  for  Irish  old-age  pensions.  It  is  also  clear 
that  your  separate  Parliaments  could  not  touch  factory  legis¬ 
lation,  because  you  could  not  have  separate  factory  laws 
in  Belfast  and  Glasgow.  Frankly,  I  cannot  see  that  there 
is  any  important  question  of  legislation  which  you  could 
refer  to  local  Parliaments.  Let  me  add  that  this  proposi¬ 
tion  flies  in  the  face  of  the  experience  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Take  our  own  Colonies.  Australia  recently  combined  a 
number  of  separate  colonies  into  one  Commonwealth,  Africa 
more  recently  has  combined  four  colonies  into  one  Union. 
The  Canadian  colonies  were  federated  from  thirty  to  forty 
years  ago.  And,  if  you  watch  what  is  going  on  in  Germany 
and  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  British  Colonies,  you 
%vill  see  that  the  whole  tendency  is  towards  further  consoli¬ 
dations  by  increasing  the  power  of  the  Federal  Governments 
and  relatively  diminishing  the  power  of  the  separate  States. 

In  face  of  this  world-wide  movement,  which  probably  has 
its  origin  in  the  greater  facility  for  communication,  would 
it  not  be  madness  for  us  to  attempt  to  disintegrate  the  Union 
which  has  been  accomplished  by  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  ? 
I  believe  that  the  real  problem  which  we  have  to  solve  in 
this  country  is  not  a  legislative  one,  but  an  administrative 
one,  and  I  suggest  that  the  best  way  of  solving  it  is  by  follow¬ 
ing  the  federating  tendency  which  we  observe  all  over  the  world, 
and  instead  of  breaking  up  the  United  Kingdom,  to  federate 
our  municipal  and  county  councils,  so  as  to  create  larger 
administrative  areas  for  the  discharge  of  the  more  important 
administrative  functions  which  cannot  well  be  given  to  smaller 
bodies,  and  which  consequently  are  now  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  bureaucracy  at  Westminster. 

But  these  proposals,  after  all,  only  deal  with  the  mechanism 
of  politics,  and  whatever  our  political  allegiance  may  be,  I 
am  sure  we  all  agree  that  the  success  of  democracy  must 
ultimately  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  people.  There¬ 
fore,  the  most  important  thing  of  all  is  that  we  should  so 
shape  our  legislation  that  it  should  be  directed  to  the  building 
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up  of  character  instead  of  to  degrading  it.  That  is  why  I  am 
so  strongly  opposed  to  all  these  schemes  for  subsidizing  Tom, 
Dick,  and  Harry.  It  is  because  I  am  convinced  they  weaken 
the  character  of  the  people  by  teaching  them  to  look  to  the 
State  instead  of  helping  themselves.  If  we  are  all  of  us 
taught  to  lean  upon  the  State,  on  whom  is  the  State  to  lean  ? 
If  you  come  to  look  at  it,  social  life  is  nothing  more  than  an 
exchange  of  services.  What,  then,  is  the  conclusion  ?  That 
services  should  be  well  remunerated,  and  should  be  honestly 
given.  If  you  get  those  two  ideals  you  get  all  you  want.  I 
am  afraid  the  present  tendency  is  to  give  remuneration  not 
as  a  reward  of  services,  but  as  compensation  for  poverty  ;  but 
if  you  remunerate  poverty,  you  will  only  create  more  poverty. 
The  demand  creates  the  supply.  Nor  is  that  your  only 
trouble.  For  if  you  are  going  to  make  mere  poverty  a  title 
for  remuneration,  you  must  discover  some  new  motive  to 
induce  people  to  be  industrious.  If  we  are  all  to  be  reduced 
to  an  equality  it  will  no  longer  be  possible  to  reward  merit 
by  pecuniary  gain.  The  result  will  be  that  you  wiU  not  get 
people  to  work  except  by  the  fear  of  punishment.  You  will 
have  to  substitute  the  dread  of  the  lash  for  the  hope  of  gain. 
We  shall  all  be  like  paupers  in  the  workhouse,  with  our  allotted 
task  and  the  fear  of  imprisonment  if  we  do  not  perform  it. 
Against  those  tendencies  it  is  the  duty  of  every  thoughtful 
man  to  fight,  because  unless  they  are  checked  they  mean 
the  destruction  of  wealth  and  the  destruction  of  liberty. 
We  have  to  teach  that  democracy  can  only  be  a  success  if 
it  limits  its  ambitions.  Some  things  the  community  must 
do,  other  things  it  may  with  advantage  do,  but  I  hold  that 
the  rnain  duties  of  life  rest  with  the  individual.  He  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  management  of  his  own  business  and  the 
maintenance  of  his  own  home.  Whether  he  be  a  rich  manu¬ 
facturer  or  whether  he  be  an  unskilled  labourer,  he  must 
look  for  success  in  life  not  to  favours  which  he  can  extract 
from  Parliament,  but  to  his  own  energy,  his  own  courage,  and 
his  own  foresight. 


SIR  GILBERT  PARKER 


THE  HERO  OF  QUEBEC 

[Speech  by  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  at  the  uaveiUng  of  a  tablet  to 
Major-General  Wolfe,  the  hero  of  Quebec,  at  Bath,  July  29,  1908.] 

Mr.  Mayor,  My  Lords,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — It  is  a 
happy  accident  of  fate  that  this  ancient  city  of  Bath,  by 
whose  waters  and  in  whose  shade  the  great  soldiers  of  the 
Roman  legions  rested  between  the  storms  of  battle  and 
the  Caesar’s  enterprises  of  colonization,  should  be  associated 
with  one  whose  deeds  gave  England  a  Western  Empire,  founded 
on  a  French  base,  which  was  to  remain  a  new  field  for  the 
energy  and  courage  and  ambitions  of  our  race,  when  her 
revolting  colonies  to  the  south  should  set  up  and  maintain 
the  angry  claim  of  independence.  Here,  at  Bath,  James 
Wolfe  was  resting  when  the  summons  came  from  England’s 
greatest  Prime  Minister  to  one  of  her  greatest  military  heroes 
to  lay  aside  his  pain  and  suffering,  surmount  the  ravages 
which  war  and  hard  campaigns  had  made  on  a  delicate  and 
yet  vigorous  constitution,  and  proceed  upon  his  country’s 
business  yonder  where  the  fl&ur-de-lis  waved  over  the  batteries 
of  the  noblest  citadel  of  all  the  picturesque  world. 

The  time  is  fitly  chosen  to  commemorate  the  fact  that 
here,  where  Pitt’s  letter  arrived  calling  the  brilliant  and  high- 
souled  leader  of  men  to  a  task  of  deathless  fame,  and  where 
the  young  conquistador  stepped  from  furlough  into  combat 
and  victory  ;  that  here  in  Trim  Street,  and  in  this  house  before 
us,  Wolfe  hved  ;  and  that  in  this  pleasant  place,  when  his 
day’s  work  was  done  and  his  wages  were  taken  from  an 
Immortal  Treasury,  his  mother  should  come  to  make  her 
home.  She  had  loved  the  place  before,  and  had  been  so 
frequent  a  visitor  that  in  one  of  Wolfe’s  letters  from  Bath 
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to  his  father,  Lieutenant-General  Edward  Wolfe,  he  says  : 
“  There  are  a  number  of  people  that  inquire  after  you  and  my 
mother  ;  and  some  that  wish  you  well  wherever  you  are.” 

If  it  is  not  true  that  in  this  house, 

“  Here  first  was  Wolfe  with  martial  ardour  fired. 

Here  first  with  glory’s  highest  flame  inspired  ” — 

still,  it  is  right  to  put  the  mark  of  a  city’s  and  a  nation’s 
pride  and  love  upon  this  house  where  he  sojourned,  and  in 
doing  so,  we  can  justly  add  the  last  two  lines  of  the  verse, 
which  commemorates  the  spot  at  Squerries  Court  where,  at 
sixteen  years  of  age,  he  received  his  first  King’s  commission 
of  ensign  ; — 

“  This  spot  so  sacred  will  forever  claim 
A  proud  alliance  with  its  hero's  name.” 

There  is  a  noble  monument  to  Wolfe  in  Westminster 
Abbey  ;  there  is  a  lofty  column  at  Stowe  ;  there  is  a  tablet 
in  the  church  at  Westerham  ;  and  now  there  will  be  at  Bath 
a  tablet  which  tells  that  these  walls  sheltered  that  bright 
genius,  whose  merits  and  matchless  skill  made  him  an  adjutant 
at  sixteen,  a  captain  and  brigade-major  at  seventeen,  to 
serve  gallantly  at  Culloden  and  Falkirk,  which  brought  him 
public  official  thanks  after  the  battle  of  Lawfeldt  at  twenty, 
made  him  a  lieutenant-colonel  at  twenty-three,  a  brigade- 
general  at  thirty-one,  and  a  major-general  and  the  captor  of 
half  a  continent  at  thirty-two  years  of  age. 

Before  most  men  have  begun  to  launch  upon  their  life- 
schemes  and  activities,  he  was  grown  old  with  wars,  and  the 
miseries,  duties,  and  achievements  of  the  stricken  field  had 
so  outworn  the  ungainly  frame  which  shrined  an  exquisite 
yet  indomitable  spirit  that,  only  just  before  the  capture  of 
Quebec,  he  said  to  his  surgeon,  ”  I  know  perfectly  well  you 
cannot  cure  me,  but  pray  make  me  up  so  that  I  may  be 
without  pain  for  a  few  days,  and  able  to  do  my  duty  ;  that 
is  all  I  want.” 

It  is  only  within  the  last  two  generations  that  Wolfe’s 
fame  has  reddened  the  whole  sky  of  our  history.  The  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  work  he  did,  the  true  fulness  of  his  conquest, 
has  only  been  brought  home  to  the  people  of  our  wide  Empire 
by  the  splendid  rise  during  the  present  generation  of  the 
great  Dominion  where,  for  days  past,  they  have  been  cele¬ 
brating  the  founding  of  Quebec  and  the  mighty  activities  of 
the  two  peoples — that  yet  are  one  people — who  are  building 
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up  a  stalwart  nation  between  the  oceans,  in  a  fertile  territory 
larger  than  Europe,  over  which  flies  the  flag  that  has  braved 
a  thousand  years  the  battle  and  the  breeze.  Yonder,  where, 
three  hundred  feet  above  the  river,  Louis’  citadel  batteries 
poured  their  shot  and  shell  upon  Saunders’  and  Holmes’ 
fleets  and  pounded  Monckton's  defences  at  Point  Levi ; 
where  the  battalions  of  Bearn  and  Languedoc,  and  Duquesne 
under  Montcalm  and  Bougainville,  and  the  brave  habitants, 
coiireurs  de  hois  and  Indian  tribes  under  Vaudreuil,  challenged 
our  little  army  to  attempt  the  impregnable  fortress  ;  there, 
to-day,  under  the  eyes  of  the  Heir-Apparent  of  the  British 
Crown,  passes  an  army  of  30,000  men  who  represent  the 
loyalty  and  contentment  and  steadfast  alliance  of  two  races 
who  together  proceed  upon  the  path  of  a  great  destiny.  There 
were  under  70,000  inhabitants  of  Canada  in  1759  ;  there  are 
6,000,000  now,  and  the  onward  tramp  of  a  score  of  millions 
falls  upon  the  ear  of  hope  and  faith  and  energy.  When 
Wolfe  received  Pitt’s  letter,  did  he  have  any  gleam  of  the  far- 
reaching  nature  of  his  task  ?  One  might  ask  the  same  ques¬ 
tion  concerning  Columbus  or  Cartier  or  Champlain.  It  is 
to  be  believed  that  the  eye  of  genius  sees  the  wide  prospect 
and  the  splendid  issues  of  their  great  strokes,  however  faintly 
outlined  ;  that  they  have  premonition  of  the  profound  conse¬ 
quences  of  their  deeds  to  coming  generations.  But  even  if 
they  had  no  such  prevision,  their  own  souls  must  have  resounded 
with  the  happy  cry  of  conscience  at  the  sight  of  supreme 
duty  done  ;  so  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Wolfe,  with  task  fulfilled, 
the  fainting  lips  could  say,  “  Now,  God  be  praised  ;  I  will 
die  in  peace.” 

Something  of  human  personality  clings  to  the  places 
where  men  have  lived  ;  and  something  of  them  remains  in 
the  dwellings  where  they  once  have  moved  and  breathed — 
a  tender,  persistent  influence  and  sensation  ;  and  here,  in  this 
house  where  Wolfe  lived,  something  of  him  clings  and  stays. 
The  city  of  Bath  now  materializes  the  gracious,  palpable 
memory  of  one  of  the  finest  and  most  powerful  personalities 
of  our  history,  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  heroes,  by  this  tablet 
set  high  for  all  to  see,  and  which  I  now  unveil. 

“  Sacred  the  ring,  the  faded  glove. 

Once  -worn  by  one  we  used  to  love. 

Dead  warriors  in  their  armour  live. 

And  in  their  relics  saints  survive.” 
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INAUGURAL  ADDRESS 

[Address  at  his  Second  Inauguration,  March  4,  1865.] 

Fellow-Countrymen  :  At  this  season,  appearing  to  take 
the  oath  of  the  Presidential  office,  there  is  less  occasion  for  an 
extended  address  than  there  was  at  first.  Then,  a  statement 
somewhat  in  detail  of  a  course  to  be  pursued  seemed  very 
fitting  and  proper.  Now,  at  the  expiration  of  four  years, 
during  which  pubhc  declarations  have  been  constantly  called 
forth  on  every  point  and  phase  of  the  great  contest  which 
still  absorbs  the  attention  and  engrosses  the  energies  of  the 
nation,  little  that  is  new  could  be  presented.  The  progress  of 
our  arms,  upon  which  all  else  chiefly  depends,  is  as  well  known 
to  the  public  as  to  myself,  and  it  is,  I  trust,  reasonably  satis¬ 
factory  and  encouraging  to  all.  With  high  hope  for  the  future, 
no  prediction  in  regard  to  it  is  ventured. 

On  the  occasion  corresponding  to  this,  four  years  ago, 
all  thoughts  were  anxiously  directed  to  an  impending  civil 
war.  All  dreaded  it,  all  sought  to  avoid  it.  While  the  in¬ 
augural  address  was  being  delivered  from  this  place,  devoted 
altogether  to  saving  the  Union  without  war,  insurgent  agents 
were  in  the  city,  seeking  to  destroy  it  with  war — seeking  to 
dissolve  the  Union,  and  divide  the  effects  of  negotiation. 
Both  parties  deprecated  war,  but  one  of  them  would  make 
war  rather  than  let  the  nation  survive,  and  the  other  would 
accept  war  rather  than  let  it  perish  ;  and  the  war  came.  One- 
eighth  of  the  whole  population  were  coloured  slaves,  not  dis¬ 
tributed  generally  over  the  Union,  but  locahsed  in  the  southern 
part  of  it.  These  slaves  constituted  a  peculiar  and  powerful 
interest.  All  knew  that  this  interest  was  somehow  the  cause 
of  the  war.  To  strengthen,  perpetuate,  and  extend  this  interest 
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was  the  object  for  which  the  insurgents  would  rend  the  Union 
by  war,  while  the  Government  claimed  no  right  to  do  more 
than  restrict  the  territorial  enlargement  of  it. 

Neither  party  expected  for  the  war  the  magnitude  or  the 
duration  which  it  has  already  attained.  Neither  anticipated 
that  the  cause  of  the  conflict  might  cease  with  or  even  before  the 
conflict  itself  should  cease.  Each  looked  for  an  easier  triumph, 
and  a  result  less  fundamental  and  astounding. 

Both  read  the  same  Bible,  and  pray  to  the  same  God,  and 
each  invokes  His  aid  against  the  other.  It  may  seem  strange 
that  any  man  should  dare  to  ask  a  just  God’s  assistance  in 
vTinging  their  bread  from  the  sweat  of  other  men’s  faces. 
But  let  us  judge  not,  that  we  be  not  judged.  The  prayer  of 
both  could  not  be  answered.  That  of  neither  has  been  answered 
fully.  The  Almighty  has  His  own  purposes.  “  Woe  unto  the 
world  because  of  offences  ;  for  it  must  needs  be  that  offences 
come,  but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  offence  cometh  !  ” 
If  we  shall  suppose  that  American  slavery  is  one  of  these 
offences  which  in  the  providence  of  God  must  needs  come, 
but  which,  having  continued  through  His  appointed  time.  He 
now  wills  to  remove,  and  that  He  gives  to  both  North  and 
South,  this  terrible  war  as  the  woe  due  to  those  by  whom 
the  offence  came,  shall  we  discern  there  any  departure  from 
those  divine  attributes  which  the  believers  in  a  living  God 
always  ascribe  to  Him  ?  Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we 
pray,  that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may  speedily  pass  away. 
Yet  if  God  wills  that  it  continue  until  all  the  wealth  piled  by  the 
bondsman’s  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  unrequited  toil 
shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the 
lash  shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn  by  the  sword,  then,  as 
was  said  three  thousand  years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be  said, 
that  "  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous 
altogether.” 

With  malice  towards  none,  with  charity  for  all,  with  firm¬ 
ness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  finish 
the  work  we  are  in,  to  bind  up  the  nation’s  wounds,  to  care  for 
him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow  and 
his  orphans,  to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just 
and  a  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations. 


Ill — 17 
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TIES  OF  KINSHIP  AND  COMMON  SPEECH 

[Speech  of  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  at  the  banquet  given  by  the 
Lotus  Club,  New  York,  October  31,  1891,  as  a  welcome  to  him  on 
the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  America,  after  his  visit  to  the  East. 

Frank  R.  Lawrence,  President  of  the  Lotus  Club,  in  introducing 
the  guest  of  honour,  said  :  “  Splendid  as  are  his  qualities  as  a 
poet,  they  do  not  obscure  his  usefulness  as  a  journahst.  We 
remember  and  acknowledge  his  services  as  a  moulder  of  pubHc 
opinion  in  England,  and  among  his  many  achievements  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  recall  the  fact  that  it  was  he,  in  con j  unction  with 
one  of  our  own  great  American  journahsts,  who  arranged 
the  first  visit  of  Stanley  to  Africa  to  perfect  the  discoveries 
of  Livingstone.”] 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  : — In  rising  to  return  my 
sincere  thanks  for  the  high  honour  done  to  me  by  this  mag¬ 
nificent  banquet,  by  its  lavish  opulence  of  welcome,  by  its 
goodly  company,  by  the  EngHsh  so  far  too  flattering  which 
has  been  employed  by  the  president,  and  by  the  generous 
warmth  by  which  you  have  received  my  name,  I  should  be 
wholly  unable  to  sustain  the  heavy  burden  of  my  gratitude, 
but  for  a  consideration  of  which  I  will  presently  speak.  To¬ 
night  must  always  be  for  me  indeed  a  memorable  occasion. 

Many  a  time  and  oft  during  the  lustrums  composing  my 
life,  I  have  had  personal  reason  to  rejoice  at  the  splendid 
mistake  committed  by  Christopher  Columbus  in  discovering 
your  now  famous  and  powerful  country.  When  his  caravels 
put  forth  from  our  side  of  the  Atlantic,  he  had  no  expectation 
whatever,  contrary  to  the  general  behef  and  statement,  of 
discovering  a  new  world.  He  was  at  that  time  thinking  of 
and  searching  for  a  very  ancient  land,  the  Empire  of  Xipangu, 
or  Japan,  at  that  era  much  and  mysteriously  talked  about 
by  Marco  Polo  and  other  travellers ;  but  by  a  splendid 
blunder  he  tumbled  upon  America.  I  have  good  reason  to 
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greet  his  name  in  memory,  apart  from  certain  other  not 
unimportant  results  of  his  error,  owing  as  I  do  to  him  the 
prodigious  debt  of  a  dear  American  wife,  now  with  God,  of 
children,  half-American  and  half-English,  of  countless  friends, 
of  a  large  part  of  my  literary  reputation,  and,  to  crown  all, 
for  this  memorable  evening,  “  Nox  ccena  que  Deum,”  which  of 
itself  would  be  enough  to  reward  me  for  more  than  I  have 
done,  and  to  encourage  me  in  a  much  more  arduous  task  than 
even  that  which  I  have  undertaken. 

I  am,  to-night,  the  proud  and  happy  guest  of  a  club  cele¬ 
brated  all  over  the  world  for  its  brilliant  fellowship,  its  broad 
enlightenment,  and  its  large  and  gracious  hospitalities.  I  see 
around  me  here  those  who  worthily  reflect  by  their  weight, 
their  learning,  their  social,  civil,  literary,  and  artistic  achieve¬ 
ments  and  accomplishments,  the  best  intellect  of  this  vast 
and  noble  land  ;  and  I  have  been  pleasantly  made  aware 
that  other  well-known  Americans,  although  absent  in  person, 
are  present  in  spirit  to-night  at  this  board.  Comprehending 
these  things  as  I  do,  and  by  the  significance  which  underlies 
them,  it  is  a  special  regret  that  I  do  not  command  any  such 
gift  of  easy  speech  as  seems  indigenous  to  this  country,  for, 
truly,  it  appears  to  me  that  almost  every  cultured  American 
gentleman  and  many  that  are  not  cultured  are  born  powerful 
and  persuasive  orators. 

How,  lacking  this,  can  I  hope  to  give  any  adequate  utter¬ 
ance  to  the  gratitude,  the  respect,  the  deep  amity,  the  ardent 
good  will  with  which  my  heart  is  laden  ?  An  Arab  proverb 
says  :  “A  camel  knows  himself  when  he  goes  under  a  moun¬ 
tain,”  and  if  I  have  sometimes  flattered  myself  that  much 
duty  and  long  habitude  with  the  world  and  its  leaders  had 
made  me,  in  some  slight  degree,  master  of  my  native  tongue, 
the  tumult  of  pride  and  pleasure  which  fills  my  breast  at  this 
hour  makes  me  understand  that  I  must  not  trust  to-night  to 
my  unpractised  powers,  but  must  rely  almost  entirely  on  your 
boundless  kindness  and  assured  indulgence. 

Indeed,  gentlemen,  I  think  I  should  become  at  once 
inarticulate,  and  take  refuge  in  the  safe  retreat  of  silence,  but 
for  that  consideration  of  which  I  spoke  in  the  beginning. 
One  can  never  tell  what  excellent  things  a  man  might  have 
said  who  holds  his  tongue,  and  I  remember  with  what  agree¬ 
ment  I  heard  Mr.  Lowell  at  the  Savage  Club,  in  London, 
remark  that  all  of  his  best  speeches  were  made  in  a  carriage 
going  home  at  night. 
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But  I  have  not  the  conceit  to  believe  that  your  splendid 
welcome  of  this  evening  is  intended  solely  for  rne  or  for  my 
writings.  In  truth,  although  I  say  this  in  a  certain  confidence 
and  do  not  wish  the  observation  to  go  far  beyond  this  banquet 
chamber,  I  have  no  high  opinion  of  myself.  The  true  artist 
can  never  lose  sight  of  the  abyss  which  separates  his  ideal 
from  that  which  he  has  realized  ;  the  thing  he  sought  and 
strove  to  do,  from  the  actual  poem  or  picture  he  has  accorn- 
plished.  But  I  am  confidently  and  joyously  aware  that  in 
my  comparatively  unimportant  person  you  salute  to-night, 
with  the  large-heartedness  characteristic  of  your  land,  and 
of  the  Lotus  Club  in  particular,  the  heart  of  that  other  and 
older  England  which  also  loves  you  well,  and  through  me 
to-night  warmly  and  sincerely  greets  you. 

Moreover,  the  lowliest  ambassador  derives  a  measure  of 
dignity  from  the  commission  of  a  mighty  sovereign,  and  the 
conviction  that  supports  me  this  evening  is  that,  in  my  un¬ 
worthy  self,  the  men  of  letters  of  the  cis-Atlantic  and  trans- 
Atlantic  lands  are  here  joining  hands,  and  that,  if  I  may  in 
humility  speak  for  my  hterary  countrymen,  they  also  are 
here,  and  now  warmly  salute  those  of  your  race.  Not  the 
less  warmly,  because  America  has  decreed  a  signal  deed  of 
justice  toward  English  authors  in  her  copyright  act.  Some 
years  ago  I  wrote  two  little  verses  in  a  preface  of  a  book, 
dedicated  to  my  numerous  friends  in  America,  which  ran 
like  this : 


**  Thou  new  Great  Britain,  famous,  free,  and  bright. 
West  of  the  West,  sleepeth  my  ancient  East ; 
Our  sunsets  make  thy  noons,  day  time  and  night 
Meet  in  sweet  morning  promise  on  thy  breast. 
Fulfil  the  promise,  lady  of  wide  lands. 

Where  with  thine  owm  an  English  singer  ranks  j 
I  who  found  favour  from  thy  sovereign  hands. 
Kissed  them,  and  at  thy  feet  lay  this  for  thanks." 


[Applause.] 

Your  Legislature  has  since  rendered  my  statement  abso¬ 
lutely  true,  and  has  given  full  citizenship  in  this  country 
to  every  English  author.  Personally  I  was  never  a  fanatic 
on  the  matter.  I  have  always  rather  had  a  tenderness  for 
those  buccaneers  of  the  ocean  of  books  who,  in  nefarious 
bottoms,  carried  my  poetical  goods  far  and  wide,  without 
any  charge  for  freight.  Laurels,  in  my  opinion — for  they  can 
be  won — are  meant  to  be  worn  with  thankfulness  and  modesty, 
not  to  be  eaten  like  salad  or  boiled  hke  cabbage  for  the  pot. 
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and  when  some  of  my  comrades  have  said  impatiently,  about 
their  more  thoughtful  works,  that  writers  must  live,  I  have 
perhaps  vexed  them  by  replying  that  an  author  who  aspires 
to  fame  and  an  independent  gratitude,  bestowed  for  the  true 
creative  service  to  mankind,  should  be  content  with  those 
lofty  and  inestimable  rewards,  and  not  demand  bread  and 
butter  also  from  the  high  Muses,  as  if  they  were  German 
waitresses  in  a  coffee-house.  [Laughter.] 

Other  ways  of  earning  daily  bread  should  be  followed. 
If  profit  comes,  of  course  it  is  to  men,  poets,  and  authors 
welcome  enough,  and  justice  is  ever  the  best  of  all  excellent 
things ;  but  the  one  priceless  reward  for  a  true  poet,  or  sincere 
thinker,  lives  surely  in  the  service  his  work  has  done  to  his 
generation,  and  in  the  precious  friendships  which  even  I  have 
found  enrich  his  existence  and  embellish  his  path  in  life. 
But  this  excursion  on  the  literary  rights,  now  equitably  estab¬ 
lished,  leads  me  to  touch  upon  the  noble  community  of 
language  which  our  two  countries  possess. 

I  am  not  what  Canning  describes  as  the  friend  of  every 
country  but  his  own.  Rather,  in  the  best  and  worst  sense 
of  the  word,  I  am  a  darned  Britisher  who  rejoices  to  think 
that  her  Majesty  is  sovereign,  is  the  best  and  noblest  of  all 
noble  ladies,  and  that  “  the  Queen’s  morning  drum  beats 
around  the  world  ”  ;  but  it  was  an  American  who  first  uttered 
that  fine  phrase,*  and  your  greatness  also  marches  to  the 
glorious  reveille.  You,  too,  besides  your  own  ample  glories, 
have  a  large  part  by  kinship  and  common  speech  in  the 
work  which  England  has  done  and  is  doing  in  Asia,  by  giving 
peace  and  development  to  India  ;  in  Africa,  by  fostering 
and  preserving  order  ;  in  Egypt,  by  opening  the  Dark  Con¬ 
tinent  ;  as  well  as  peopling  Australia  and  many  a  distant 
colony  with  her  industrious  children.  Half  of  all  this  I  consider 
is  America’s,  as  she  may  also  claim  a  large  and  substantial 
part  in  the  spread  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  through  this  vast 
new  world,  under  that  lovely  and  honoured  banner  of  which 
I  must  think  our  old  poet  was  dreaming,  when  he  sang : 

”  Her  lightness  and  brightness  do  shine  in  such  splendour. 

That  none  but  the  stars  are  thought  fit  to  attend  her." 

Beyond  all,  I  say,  we  share  together  that  glorious  language 
of  Shakespeare,  which  it  will  be  our  common  duty,  and  I 
think  our  manifest  destiny,  to  establish  as  a  general  tongue 

1  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  probably  quoted  Daniel  Webster  from  memory. 
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of  the  globe.  This  seems  to  be  inevitable,  not  without  a 
certain  philological  regret,  since,  if  I  were  to  choose  an  old 
tongue,  I  think  I  would  prefer,  for  its  music  and  its  majesty, 
the  beautiful  Castilian.  Nevertheless,  the  whole  world  must 
eventually  talk  our  speech,  which  is  already  so  prevalent 
that  to  circumnavigate  the  globe  no  other  is  necessary. 
And  even  in  the  by-streets  of  Japan,  the  bazaars  of  India 
and  China,  and  the  villages  of  Malaya,  one-half  of  their  shops 
write  up  the  name  and  goods  in  English.  Is  not  this  alone 
well-nigh  enough  to  link  us  in  pride  and  peace  ?  The  English 
poet  Cowper  has  nobly  written  : 

“  Time  was  when  it  was  praise  and  boast  enough. 

In  every  cUme,  travel  where’er  we  might. 

That  we  were  born  her  children  ;  fame  enough 
To  fill  the  mission  of  a  common  man. 

That  Chatham’s  language  was  his  native  tongue.” 

Let  US  all  try  to  keep  in  speech  and  in  writing  as  close 
as  we  can  to  the  pure  English  that  Shakespeare  and  Milton, 
and  in  these  later  times  Longfellow,  Emerson,  and  Hawthorne, 
have  fixed.  [Applause.]  It  will  not  be  easy.  When  I  was 
conversing  recently  with  Lord  Tennyson,  and  expressing 
similar  opinions,  he  said  to  me  :  “  It  is  bad  for  us  that  English 
will  always  be  a  spoken  speech,  since  that  means  that  it  will 
always  be  changing,  and  so  the  time  will  come  when  you  and 
I  will  be  as  hard  to  read  for  the  common  people  as  Chaucer 
is  to-day.”  You  remember  what  opinion  your  brilliant 
humorist,  Artemus  Ward,  let  fall  concerning  that  ancient 
singer.  "  Mr.  Chaucer,”  he  observed  casually,  ”  is  an  admirable 
poet,  but  as  a  spellist,  a  very  decided  failure.”  [Laughter.] 

To  the  treasure-house  of  that  noble  tongue  the  United 
States  has  splendidly  contributed.  It  would  be  far  poorer 
to-day  without  the  tender  lines  of  Longfellow,  the  serene 
and  philosophic  pages  of  Emerson,  the  convincing  wit  and 
clear  criticism  of  my  illustrious  departed  friend,  James  Russell 
Lowell,  the  Catullus-like  perfection  of  the  lyrics  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe,  and  the  glorious,  large-tempered  dithyrambs  of 
Walt  Whitman.  [Applause.] 

These  stately  and  sacred  laurel  groves  grow  here  in  a 
garden  forever  extending,  ever  carrying  further  forward,  for  the 
sake  of  humanity,  the  irresistible  flag  of  our  Saxon  supremacy, 
leading  one  to  falter  in  an  attempt  to  eulogize  America,  and 
the  idea  of  her  potency  and  her  promise.  The  most  elaborate 
panegyric  would  seem  but  a  weak  impertinence  which  would 
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remind  you,  perhaps  too  vividly,  of  Sidney  Smith,  who,  when 
he  saw  his  grandchild  pat  the  back  of  a  large  turtle,  asked 
her  why  she  did  so.  The  little  maid  rephed  :  “  Grandpapa, 
I  do  it  to  please  the  turtle.” 

“  My  child,”  he  answered,  “  you  might  as  well  stroke 
the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  to  please  the  Dean  and  Chapter.” 
[Laughter.]  I  myself  once  heard,  in  our  Zoological  Gardens 
in  London,  another  little  girl  ask  her  mamma  whether  it 
would  hurt  the  elephant  if  she  offered  him  a  chocolate  drop. 
In  that  guarded  and  respectful  spirit  it  is  that  I  venture  to 
tell  you  here  to-night  how  truly  in  England  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  your  republic  is  desired,  and  that  nothing  except 
good  will  is  felt  by  the  mass  of  our  people  toward  you,  and 
nothing  but  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  your  wealth  and  pro¬ 
gress.  [Prolonged  applause.] 

Between  these  two  majestic  sisters  of  the  Saxon  blood 
the  hatchet  of  war  is,  please  God,  buried.  No  cause  of  quarrel, 
I  think  and  hope,  can  ever  be  otherwise  than  truly  out  of 
proportion  to  the  vaster  causes  of  affection  and  accord.  We 
have  no  longer  to  prove  to  each  other,  or  to  the  world,  that 
Englishmen  and  Americans  are  high-spirited  and  fearless ; 
that  Englishmen  and  Americans  alike  will  do  justice,  and 
will  have  justice,  and  will  put  up  with  nothing  else  from  each 
other  and  from  the  nations  at  large.  [Enthusiastic  applause.] 
Our  proofs  are  made  on  both  sides,  and  indelibly  written  on 
the  page  of  history.  Not  that  I  wish  to  speak  platitudes  about 
war.  It  has  been  necessary  to  human  progress ;  it  has  bred 
and  preserved  noble  virtues ;  it  has  been  inevitable,  and 
may  be  again  ;  but  it  belongs  to  a  low  civilization.  Other 
countries  have,  perhaps,  not  yet  reached  that  point  of  intimate 
contact  and  rational  advance,  but  for  us  two,  at  least,  the 
time  seems  to  have  come  when  violent  decisions,  and  even 
talk  of  them,  should  be  as  much  abolished  between  us  as 
cannibalism. 

I  ventured,  when  in  Washington,  to  propose  to  President 
Harrison  that  we  should  some  day,  the  sooner  the  better, 
choose  five  men  of  public  worth  in  the  United  States,  and 
five  in  England  ;  give  them  gold  coats  if  you  please,  and  a 
handsome  salary,  and  establish  them  as  a  standing  and 
supreme  tribunal  of  arbitration,  referring  to  them  the  little 
family  faUings-out  of  America  and  of  England,  whenever 
something  goes  wrong  between  us  about  a  sealskin  in  Behring 
Strait,  a  lobster  pot,  an  ambassador’s  letter,  a  border  tariff. 
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or  an  Irish  vote.  He  showed  himself  very  well  disposed 
toward  my  suggestion.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  President,  in  the  sacred  hope  that  you  take  me  to  be 
a  better  poet  than  orator,  I  thank  you  all  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  for  your  reception  to-night,  and  personally  pray 
for  the  tranquillity  and  prosperity  of  this  free  and  magnificent 
republic. 

Under  the  circumstances,  one  word  may  perhaps  be  per¬ 
mitted,  before  a  company  so  intellectual  and  representative, 
as  to  my  purpose  in  visiting  your  States.  I  had  the  inclina¬ 
tion  to  try  this  literary  experiment — whether  a  poet  might 
not,  with  a  certain  degree  of  success,  himself  read  the  poems 
which  he  had  composed  and  best  understands,  as  the  pro¬ 
mulgator  of  his  own  ideas.  The  boldness  of  such  an  enter¬ 
prise  really  covers  a  sincere  compliment  to  America,  for 
that  which  was  possible  and  even  popular  in  ancient  Greece 
could  be  nowhere  again  possible  if  not  in  America,  which 
has  many  great  characteristics,  and  where  the  audiences  are 
so  patient,  generous,  and  enUghtened.  We  shall  see.  Heartily, 
gratefully,  and  with  a  mind  from  which  the  memory  of 
this  glorious  evening  will  never  be  effaced,  I  thank  you  for 
the  very  friendly  and  favourable  omens  of  this  banquet. 
[Applause.] 
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FOREIGN  MINISTERS 

[Speech  delivered  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  Banquet,  November  9, 

1903,  in  response  to  the  toast  proposed  by  the  Lord  Mayor, 

“  Their  Excellencies  the  Foreign  Ministers.”] 

My  Lord  Mayor  : — I  regret  very  much  that  the  duty  of  re¬ 
sponding  to  this  toast  has  devolved  upon  my  single  head, 
instead  of  being  shared  by  all  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
each  of  whom,  I  think,  ought  to  be  permitted  to  speak  in 
turn.  [Laughter.]  Before  the  unfortunate  day  of  Babel  we 
all  spoke  with  one  language  and  one  voice,  but  on  that  un- 
happy  day  the  Lord  confounded  all  the  languages  of  the 
earth,  and  scattered  the  speakers  into  every  corner  of  the 
globe,  and  so  the  misfortune  comes  to  me  to  have  to  speak 
for  all  the  nations  from  China  to  Peru.  All  that  I  can  attempt 
to  do  is  to  make  as  polyglot  and  cosmopolitan  a  speech  as  I 
can.  [Laughter.] 

In  the  first  place,  on  behalf  of  these  foreign  nations,  I  ought 
to  thank  you,  my  Lord  Mayor,  for  the  bounteous  hospitality 
they  have  received  to-night.  This  historic  hall  and  the 
Mansion  House  are  all  the  year  made  the  scenes  of  gorgeous 
hospitality,  of  which  the  representatives  of  foreign  nations 
partake.  I  3\dsh  there  were  some  way  in  which  it  might  be 
returned  by  them  all.  Speaking  only  for  myself  and  my  own 
country,  permit  me  to  say,  my  Lord  Mayor,  that  if  during 
your  brief  term  of  office  you  could  find  your  way  to  St.  Louis 
to  participate  in  that  greatest  assemblage  of  human  kind  that 
has  ever  taken  place  on  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  if  you 
could  only  go  there  in  your  official  capacity  and  costume, 
attended  on  the  right  and  left  by  Gog  and  Magog  [laughter], 
accompanied  by  all  your  official  paraphernalia,  and  repeat  in 
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the  heart  of  the  American  Continent  the  procession  which 
to-day  enlivened  the  City  of  London,  you  would  be  received 
with  an  enthusiasm  and  applause  such  as  the  united  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  have  never  showered  on  a 
visitor  from  the  East.  [Cheers.] 

The  unique  and  picturesque  office  that  you,  my  Lord  Mayor, 
hold  is  full  of  that  flavour  of  antiquity  which  my  countrymen, 
who  have  none  of  it  themselves,  especially  love.  Its  origin 
is  lost  in  the  remote  mists  of  distant  ages.  I  have  never  heard 
it  contradicted  that  when  Noah  stepped  out  of  the  ark  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  was  there  to  welcome  him.  [Laughter.] 
The  gaudy  emblem  which  you,  sir,  wear  upon  your  breast  is 
the  official  badge  of  your  unique  office,  and  I  believe  you  are 
the  seven  hundred  and  first  Lord  Mayor,  in  unbroken  succes¬ 
sion,  to  wear  it.  One  hundred  years  before  the  discovery 
of  America  it  was  worn  by  Richard  Whittington,  who  left 
such  a  name  behind  him ;  and  it  was  worn,  too,  for  many 
long  years  before  he  listened  to  the  chime  of  Bow  bells  sound¬ 
ing,  "  Turn  again,  Whittington.”  I  have  said  this,  my  Lord 
Mayor,  to  satisfy  you  of  the  immense  esteem,  honour,  and 
cordiality  with  which  you  would  be  received  if  you  really 
crossed  the  Atlantic  and  visited  us. 

The  toast  of  the  foreign  Ministers,  for  which  I  am  now 
speaking,  comes  immediately  after,  and  in  somewhat  marked 
comparison  and  contrast  with  that  of  his  Majesty’s  Ministers, 
and  certainly  these  two  sets  of  Ministers  have  functions  and 
duties,  offices  and  relations  which  are  entirely  distinct  and  in¬ 
dependent  the  one  of  the  other.  And  yet  there  is  one  sentiment 
in  which  they  will  all  heartily  unite,  and  the  foreign  Ministers 
will  be  found  not  less  enthusiastic  and  ardent  than  his 
Majesty’s  Ministers,  and  that  is  in  honouring  the  King  [cheers] 
and  celebrating  this  auspicious  day  that  gave  him  birth,  and 
wishing  him  happiness,  long  life,  and  all  prosperity.  [Cheers.] 
Our  functions  are  certainly  very  different ;  while  his  Majesty’s 
Ministers  feel,  or  are  believed  to  feel,  but  one  mind  [laughter], 
one  heart,  one  purpose,  which  is  to  exalt,  magnify,  defend,  and 
maintain  the  honour  and  dignity  and  greatness  of  this  Empire 
for  which  they  stand,  we,  the  foreign  Ministers,  thirty-six  in 
number,  come  here  each  with  a  separate  purpose,  a  special  in¬ 
terest,  each  distinct  and  independent  of  the  other,  but  to  main¬ 
tain  all  these  in  harmony  with  this  great  country  to  which  we 
are  sent.  [Hear,  hear.]  His  Majesty’s  Ministers  are  absolutely 
free  of  speech  in  Parliament  and  in  the  nation  at  large.  They 
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can  speak,  and  ought  to  speak,  exactly  their  minds,  for,  as  the 
omnipotence  of  Parliament  is  the  bedrock  of  the  British  Con¬ 
stitution,  the  power  of  speech  among  his  Majesty’s  Ministers 
is  necessarily  the  very  power  of  Government  itself.  But  the 
foreign  Ministers — I  will  not  say  that  we  are  tongue-tied,  some 
of  my  colleagues  might  object  very  seriously  to  that — the 
foreign  Ministers  are  all,  as  I  believe,  sent  here  under  instruc¬ 
tions  to  be  discreet  and  silent  on  all  questions  of  public  interest, 
and  therefore  I  am  sure  that  you  will  not  expect  me  to  follow 
the  illustrious  Prime  Minister  through  the  whole  course  of  his 
argument.  His  Majesty’s  Ministers  are  the  hardest  worked 
and,  as  they  believe,  the  best  abused  men  in  the  nation,  while 
the  foreign  Ministers,  why,  they  are  really  the  favourites  of 
fortune.  They  are  here,  each  attending  to  his  own  duties  and 
purposes,  each  maintaining  to  the  best  of  his  ability  the  dignity 
and  the  honour  of  his  own  country,  but,  nevertheless,  with 
comparative  leisure  and  tranquillity,  basking  at  times  in  the 
sunshine  of  Royalty,  and  always  presenting  themselves  upon 
occasions  such  as  these,  where  we  are  all  distinguished  by  the 
brilliancy,  or  the  sombreness,  of  the  uniforms  we  are  permitted 
to  wear, 

I  have  listened  very  carefully  to  what  the  Prime  Minister 
has  said  on  the  subject  of  that  happy  ending  that  has  been 
reached  in  the  only  matter  of  controversy  that  threatened  at 
any  time  to  create  mischief  or  distrust  between  these  two  great 
English-speaking  peoples.  [Hear,  hear.]  I  admire  the  spirit 
in  which  he  has  referred  to  it,  and  I  have  only  to  say  that, 
while  we  believe  that  ample  justice  has  been  done  by  that 
Tribunal  to  both  parties,  to  all  the  parties  concerned,  we 
believe  that  that  great  result  is  more  largely  due  than  to  any 
other  thing  or  man  to  the  sense  of  justice,  the  manly  courage, 
the  devotion  to  duty  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England, 
who  presided  over  that  Tribunal.  [Cheers.]  I  too  read  Mr. 
Aylesworth’s  magnanimous  and  very  handsome  speech  on  his 
arrival  in  his  native  country,  and,  if  I  rightly  understood  it 
and  the  generous-minded  people  of  Canada  and  Great  Britain, 
the  termination  of  this  long-standing  controversy  has  made 
both  the  people  of  Canada  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
better  friends  with  Great  Britain,  better  friends  with  this 
mother  country  of  them  both,  than  ever  before,  [Cheers.] 

And  in  direct  connection  with  that  topic,  about  which  I 
wiU  say  no  more,  I  do  wish  to  refer  to  one  subject,  one  man 
no  longer  living,  upon  whom,  on  this  prompting,  I  may  take 
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occasion  to  say  a  very  few  words — the  great,  the  distinguished, 
the  much-loved  diplomatist  whose  untimely  death  threw  both 
of  these  countries  into  the  most  sincere  and  sympathetic 
mourning.  [Hear,  hear.]  I  refer,  of  course,  to  Sir  Michael 
Herbert  [hear,  hear],  who  possessed  a  combination  of  qualities, 
rarely,  if  ever,  found  in  any  single  man,  to  fit  him  for  the  great 
office  that  he  served  and  the  great  duties  that  were  thrown 
upon  him.  His  magnificent  abilities,  perfected  by  long  train¬ 
ing  and  experience  ;  his  exalted  character,  to  which  every¬ 
body  who  came  in  contact  with  him  could  not  but  bow  in 
respect  and  honour  ;  the  wonderful  caution,  prudence,  and 
tact  with  which  he  handled  the  people  and  the  persons  and  the 
subjects  with  which  he  had  to  deal — all  these  made  him  a  rare 
example  of  the  man  that  should  be  selected  to  conduct  the 
relations  between  two  such  countries  as  yours  and  ours. 
[Cheers.]  But  he  was  something  more  than  that — something 
even  finer  than  all  his  magnificent  qualities  of  intellect,  of 
character,  and  of  manner.  There  was  a  personal  charm  about 
the  man,  there  was  a  peculiar,  an  unusual,  tenderness  of  nature 
that  added  to  those  other  great  qualities  an  immeasurable 
power.  I  think  myself  that  he  came  to  it  by  a  sort  of 
influence  of  heredity.  I  believe  this  peculiar  charm  of  his 
was  a  rare  and  rich  product  of  English  culture  and  of  English 
race.  [Hear,  hear.]  You  all  remember  the  delightful  epitaph 
that  was  placed  on  the  grave  of  his  great  ancestress  who 
united  the  blood  of  the  Sidneys  and  the  Herberts  in  that 
noble  strain  of  which  he  and  his  father  were  so  justly  proud  : — 

”  Sidney’s  sister,  Pembroke’s  mother. 

Death,  ere  thou  slay  such  another, 

Learn’d,  and  fair,  and  wise  as  she. 

Time  shall  fling  a  dart  at  thee.” 

[Hear,  hear.]  It  seems  to  me  that  to  our  Ambassador  the 
same  sentiments,  very  gently  changed,  could  be  applied  with 
the  same  force,  the  same  tenderness,  and  the  same  lasting 
effect.  [Cheers.]  And  now  I  wonder  whether  these  two  great 
nations  might  not  properly  unite  in  honouring  this  delightful 
man  who  has  been  lost  to  them  both — and  such  a  loss  !  It 
seems  to  me  there  is  a  possible  way  coming  out  of  the  solution 
of  this  problem  to  which  the  Prime  Minister  has  referred  and 
in  the  settlement  of  which  Sir  Michael  Herbert  had  so  powerful 
a  hand. 

You  know  there  is  no  such  earthly  immortality  as  that  of 
the  name  of  a  man  or  of  a  family  planted  on  some  great  land- 
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mark  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Such  names  affixed  to  moun¬ 
tains,  rivers,  bays  are  more  lasting  than  brass  and  marble  ; 
they  are  as  enduring  as  the  divisions  to  which  they  are  applied. 
In  this  very  controversy  to  which  reference  has  been  made  the 
narrative  of  Vancouver,  the  great  explorer  of  that  country, 
was  brought  forward.  When  he  had  fully  explored  and  mapped 
that  great  arm  of  the  sea  which  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
successful  controversy  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  he  said  : 
"  We  named  it  the  Portland  Canal  in  honour  of  the  noble 
family  of  Bentinck,  and  it  will  honour  their  name  to  the  end 
of  time.”  Now  why  should  we  not,  in  the  actual  dehmitation 
of  the  boundary  hne  to  which  the  treaty  and  the  controversy 
and  the  decision  referred,  select  some  magnificent  mountain 
peak  on  the  line  itself,  towering  above  all  its  immediate  neigh¬ 
bours,  lifting  its  sublime  and  soaring  summit  to  the  Arctic 
skies,  and  affix  to  it  the  name  of  Mount  Herbert  [cheers],  so 
that  for  all  time  to  come  it  might  stand  there  until  the  moun¬ 
tains  fall  as  a  monument  to  his  splendid  services,  his  noble 
character,  and  his  great  achievements.  [Cheers,] 


(“JOSH  BILLINGS”) 

HENRY  WHEELER  SHAW 
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[Lecture  by  Henry  W.  Shaw—"  Josh  Billings  ’’—humorist 
and  satirist  (born  in  Lanesborough,  Mass.,  April  21,  1818; 
died  in  Monterey,  Cal.,  October  14,  1885),  delivered  on  many 
platforms  during  his  career  as  a  lecturer,  which  began  in  1863. 

It  was  his  custom  to  read  his  lecture  in  the  dialect  which  he 
employed,  while  seated  at  a  reading-desk,  and  he  had  a  habit 
of  peering  over  his  glasses  at  his  audience  when  an  especially 
good  point  vvas  made,  or  a  bit  of  homely  wisdom  thrown  out.] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  I  hope  you  are  all  well.  Thare  is 
lots  ov  folks  who  eat  well  and  drink  well,  and  yet  are  sick 
all  the  time.  Theze  are  the  folks  who  alwuz  “  enjoy  poor 
health.  Then  I  kno  lots  ov  people  whoze  only  reckomen- 
dashun  iz,  that  they  are  helthy — so  iz  an  onion.  [Laughter.] 

The  subject  of  my  lecture  is  Milk — plain  M-i-l-k. 

The  best  thing  I’ve  ever  seen  on  milk  is  cream.  [Laughter.] 
That’s  right  [joining].  “  People  of  good  sense  ”  are  thoze 
whoze  opinyuns  agree  with  ours.  [Renewed  laughter.]  People 
who  agree  with  you  never  bore  you.  The  shortest  way  to  a 
woman’s  harte  iz  to  praze  her  baby  and  her  bonnet,  and  to  a 
man’s  harte  to  praze  hiz  watch,  hiz  horse,  and  hiz  lectur.  Eliar 
Perkins  sez  a  man  iz  a  bore  when  he  talks  so  much  about 
hisself  that  you  kant  talk  about  yourself.  [Laughter.] 

Still  I  shall  go  on  talking. 

Comik  lekturing  iz  an  unkommon  pesky  thing  to  do.  It 
iz  more  unsarting  than  the  rat-ketching  bizzness  az  a  means 
ov  grace,  or  az  a  means  ov  livelyhood.  Most  enny  boddy 
thinks  they  kan  do  it,  and  this  iz  jist  what  makes  it  so  bother- 
sum  tew  do.  ^  When  it  iz  did  jist  enuff,  it  iz  a  terifick  success, 
but  when  it  iz  overdid,  it  iz  hke  a  burnt  slapjack,  very  im¬ 
pertinent.  [Applause.] 

Thare  aint  but  phew  good  judges  ov  humour,  and  they 
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all  differ  about  it.  If  a  lekturer  trys  tew  be  phunny,  he  is 
like  a  boss  trying  to  trot  backwards,  pretty  apt  tew  trod 
on  himself.  [Laughter.]  Humour  must  fall  out  ov  a  man’s 
mouth,  like  musik  out  ov  a  bobalink,  or  like  a  yung  bird  out 
ov  its  nest,  when  it  iz  feathered  enuff  to  fly. 

Whenever  a  man  haz  made  up  hiz  mind  that  he  iz  a  wit, 
then  he  iz  mistaken  without  remedy,  but  whenever  the  publick 
haz  made  up  their  mind  that  he  haz  got  the  disease,  then  he 
haz  got  it  sure.  Individuals  never  git  this  thing  right,  the 
publik  never  git  it  wrong. 

Humour  iz  wit  with  a  rooster’s  tail  feathers  stuck  in  its  cap, 
and  wit  iz  wisdom  in  tight  harness. 

If  a  man  is  a  genuine  humorist,  he  iz  superior  to  the  bulk 
ov  hiz  audience,  and  will  often  hev  tew  take  hiz  pay  for  hiz 
services  in  thinking  so.  Altho  fun  iz  designed  for  the  millyun, 
and  ethiks  for  the  few,  it  iz  az  true  az  molasses  that  most 
all  aujiences  hav  their  bell  wethers,  people  who  show  the 
others  the  crack  whare  the  joke  cums  laffing  in.  Where  are 
they  to-night  ?  [Laughter.]  I  hav  known  popular  aujences 
deprived  ov  all  plezzure  during  the  recital  ov  a  comik  lektur, 
just  bekauze  the  right  man,  or  the  right  woman,  want  thare 
tew  point  out  the  mellow  places. 

The  man  who  is  anxious  tew  git  before  an  aujience,  with 
what  he  calls  a  comik  lektur,  ought  tew  be  put  immediately 
in  the  stocks,  so  that  he  kant  do  it,  for  he  iz  a  dangerous  person 
tew  git  loose,  and  will  do  sum  damage.  It  iz  a  very  pleasant 
bizzness  tew  make  people  laff,  but  thare  iz  much  odds  whether 
they  laff  at  you,  or  laff  at  what  yu  say.  When  a  man  laffs  at 
yu,  he  duz  it  because  it  makes  him  feel  superior  to  you,  but 
when  you  pleaze  him  with  what  yu  have  uttered,  he  admits 
that  yu  are  superior  tew  him.  [Applause.]  The  only  reazon 
whi  a  monkey  alwus  kreates  a  sensashun  whareever  he  goes, 
is  simply  bekause — he  is  a  monkey. 

Everyboddy  feels  az  tho  they  had  a  right  tew  criticize  a 
comik  lectur,  and  most  ov  them  do  it  jist  az  a  mule  criticizes 
things,  by  shutting  up  both  eyes  and  letting  drive  with  hiz 
two  behind  leggs.  [Laughter.]  One  ov  the  meanest  things 
in  the  comik  lektring  employment  that  a  man  haz  to  do  iz 
tew  try  and  make  that  large  class  of  his  aujience  laff  whom  the 
Lord  never  intended  should  laff.  Thare  iz  sum  who  laff  as 
eazy  and  az  natral  az  the  birds  do,  but  most  ov  mankind  laff 
like  a  hand  organ — if  yu  expect  tew  git  a  Hvely  tune  out  ov  it 
yu  hav  got  tew  grind  for  it.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  In 
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delivering  a  comik  lektur  it  iz  a  good  general  rule  to  stop  sudden, 
some  time  before  yu  git  through. 

This  brings  me  to  Long  branch. 

Long  branch  iz  a  work  ov  natur,  and  iz  a  good  job.  It  iz 
a  summer  spot  for  men,  wimmin,  and  children,  espeshily  the 
latter.  Children  are  az  plenty  here,  and  az  sweet  az  flowers, 
in  an  out  door  gardin.  I  put  up  at  the  Oshun  Hotel  the  last 
time  i  was  there,  and  I  put  up  more  than  I  ought  to.  [Laughter.] 
Mi  wife  puts  up  a  good  deal  with  me  at  the  same  hotel,  it  iz 
an  old-fashioned  way  we  have  ov  doing  things.  She  allways 
goes  with  me,  to  fashionable  resorts,  whare  young  widows 
are  enny  ways  plenty,  to  put  me  on  mi  guard,  for  i  am  one 
ov  the  easyest  creatures  on  reckord  to  be  impozed  upon, 
espeshily  bi  yung  widders.  She  is  an  ornament  to  her  sex. 
mi  wife  iz.  I  would  like  to  see  a  young  widder,  or  even  an  old 
one,  git  the  start  ov  me,  when  mi  wife  iz  around,  [Laughter.] 
If  I  just  step  out  sudden,  to  get  a  weak  lemonade,  to  cool  mi 
akeing  brow,  mi  wife  goes  to  the  end  ov  the  verandy  with  me, 
and  waits  for  me,  and  if  i  go  down  onto  the  beach  to  astrono- 
mize  just  a  little,  all  alone,  bi  moonlite,  she  stands  on  the  bluff, 
like  a  beakon  lite,  to  warn  me  ov  the  breakers.  [Applause 
and  laughter.] 

The  biggest  thing  they  hav  got  at  Long  branch,  for  the 
present,  iz  the  pool  ov  water,  in  front  ov  the  hotels.  [Laughter.] 
This  pool  iz  sed  bi  good  judges  to  be  3,000  miles  in  length,  and 
in  sum  places  five  miles  thick.  Into  this  pool,  every  day  at 
ten  o'klock,  the  folks  all  retire,  males,  females,  and  widders, 
promiskuss.  The  scenery  here  iz  grand,  especially  the  pool, 
and  the  air  iz  az  bracing  az  a  milk  puntch.  Drinks  are  reason¬ 
able  here,  espeshily  out  ov  the  pool,  and  the  last  touch  ov 
civilizashun  haz  reached  here  also,  sum  enterprising  mishionary 
haz  just  opened  a  klub  house,  where  all  kinds  ov  gambling  is 
taught. 

Long  branch  iz  a  healthy  place.  Men  and  women  here, 
it  they  ain’t  too  lazy,  liv  sumtimes  till  they  are  eighty,  and 
destroy  the  time  a  good  deal  as  follows  :  The  fust  thirty 
years  they  spend  in  throwing  stuns  at  a  mark,  the  seckond 
thirty  they  spend  in  examining  the  mark  tew  see  whare  the 
stuns  hit,  and  the  remainder  is  divided  in  cussing  the  stun- 
throwing  bizziness,  and  nursing  the  rumatizz.  [Laughter.] 

A  man  never  gits  to  be  a  fust  klass  phool  until  he  haz 
reached  seventy  years,  and  falls  in  luv  with  a  bar  maid  of 
nineteen,  and  marrys  her,  and  then — 
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[At  this  point  the  lecturer  took  out  his  Waterbury  watch, 
and  with  the  remark,  “  You  kant  do  two  things  to  wonst,” 
stopped  to  wind  it  up.  Then  he  proceeded.] 

I  luv  a  Rooster  for  two  things.  One  iz  the  crow  that  iz 
in  him,  and  the  other  iz,  the  spurs  that  are  on  him,  to  bak  up  the 
crow  with. 

The  man  or  mule  who  can’t  do  any  hurt  in  this  world  kant 
do  any  good.  [Laughter.] 

This  brings  me  to  the  Mule — the  pashunt  mule.  The 
mule  is  pashunt  because  he  is  ashamed  of  hisself.  [Laughter.] 
The  mule  is  haf  hoss  and  haf  jackass,  and  then  kums  to  a  full 
stop,  natur  diskovering  her  mistake.  Tha  weigh  more  ac- 
cordin  tu  their  heft  than  enny  other  creeter,  except  a  crowbar. 
[Laughter.]  Tha  kant  heer  enny  quicker  nor  further  than  the 
hoss,  yet  their  ears  are  big  enuff  fur  snowshoes.  You  kan 
trust  them  with  enny  one  whose  hfe  aint  worth  more  than  the 
mule's.  The  only  way  tu  keep  them  into  a  paster  is  tu  turn 
them  into  a  medder  jineing  and  let  them  jump  out.  [Laughter.] 
Tha  are  reddy  for  use  jest  as  soon  as  tha  will  do  tu  abuse. 
Tha  aint  got  enny  friends,  and  will  live  on  huckleberry  bush, 
with  an  akasional  chance  at  Kanada  thissels.  Tha  are  a 
modern  invention.  Tha  seU  fur  more  money  than  enny  other 
domestic  animal.  You  kant  tell  their  age  by  looking  into 
their  mouth  enny  more  than  you  could  a  Mexican  cannon. 
Tha  never  have  no  disease  that  a  good  club  won’t  heal.  If 
tha  ever  die  tha  must  come  right  to  life  agin,  fur  I  never  herd 
nobody  say  "  ded  mule.”  I  never  owned  one,  nor  never 
mean  to,  unless  there  is  a  United  States  law  passed  requiring 
it.  I  have  seen  educated  mules  in  a  sircuss.  Tha  could  kick 
and  bite  tremenjis.  Enny  man  who  is  willing  to  drive  a  mule 
ought  to  be  exempt  by  law  from  running  for  the  legislatur. 
Tha  are  the  strongest  creeters  on  arth,  and  heaviest  according 
tu  their  size.  I  herd  of  one  who  fell  oph  from  the  tow-path 
of  the  Eri  canawl,  and  sunk  as  soon  as  he  touched  bottom, 
but  he  kept  on  towing  the  boat  tu  the  next  stashun,  breathing 
through  his  ears,  which  was  out  of  the  water  abut  two  feet 
six  inches.  I  didn’t  see  this  did,  but  Bill  Harding  told  me  of 
it,  and  I  never  knew  Bill  Harding  tu  lie  unless  he  could  make 
something  out  of  it.  [Laughter.] 

There  is  but  one  other  animal  that  kan  do  more  kicking 
than  a  mule,  and  that  is  a  Quire  Singer.  [Laughter.]  A 
quire  singer  giggles  during  the  sermon  and  kicks  the  rest 
of  the  week.  My  advice  to  quire  singers  is  as  follows : — 
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Put  your  hair  in  cirl  papers  every  Friday  nite  soze  to 
have  it  in  good  shape  Sunday  morning.  If  your  daddy  is 
rich  you  can  buy  some  store  hair .  If  he  is  very  rich  buy  some 
more  and  build  it  up  high  onto  your  head  ;  then  get  a  high- 
priced  bunnit  that  runs  up  very  high  at  the  high  part  of  it, 
and  get  the  milliner  to  plant  some  high-grown  artificials  onto 
the  highest  part  of  it.  This  will  help  you  sing  high,  as  soprano 

is  the  highest  part.  [Applause.] 

When  the  tune  is  giv  out,  don’t  pay  attention  to  it,  and 
then  giggle.  Giggle  a  good  eel.  [Laughter.] 

Whisper  to  the  girl  next  you  that  Em  Jones,  which  sets 
on  the  2d  seet  from  the  front  on  the  left-hand  side,  has  her 
bunnit  with  the  same  colour  exact  she  had  last  year,  and  then 
put  your  book  to  your  face  and  giggle. 

Object  to  every  tune  unless  there  is  a  solow  into  it  for 
the  soprano.  Coff  and  hem  a  good  eel  before  you  begin  to 
sing.  [Laughter.] 

When  you  sing  a  solow  shake  the  artificials  off  your  bunnit, 
and  when  you  come  to  a  high  tone  brace  yourself  back  a  httle, 
twist  your  head  to  one  side  and  open  your  mouth  the  widest 
on  that  side,  shet  the  eyes  on  the  same  side  jest  a  triphle, 
and  then  put  in  for  dear  fife.  [Laughter.] 

When  the  preacher  gets  under  hed  way  with  his  preachin, 
write  a  note  on  the  blank  leaf  into  the  fourth  part  of  your  note 
book.  That’s  what  the  blank  leaf  was  made  for.  Git  sum- 
body  to  pass  the  note  to  sombody  else,  and  you  watch  them 
while  they  read  it,  and  then  giggle.  [Laughter.] 

If  anybody  talks  or  laffs  in  the  congregashun,  and  the 
preacher  takes  notis  of  it,  that’s  a  good  chants  for  you  to 
giggle,  and  you  ought  to  giggle  a  great  eel.  The  preacher 
darsent  say  any  thing  to  you  bekaus  you  are  in  the  quire, 
and  he  can’t  run  the  meetin’  house  at  both  ends  without  the 
quire.  If  you  had  a  bow  before  you  went  into  the  quire,  give 
him  the  mitten — you  ought  to  have  somebody  better  now. 
Don’t  forget  to  giggle. 

The  quire  singer  suggests  the  bumble-bee. 

The  bumble-bee  iz  more  artistic  than  the  mule  and  as 
busy  as  a  quire  singer.  The  bumble-bee  iz  a  kind  ov  big  fly 
who  goes  muttering  and  swearing  around  the  lots  during  the 
summer  looking  after  Httle  boys  to  sting  them,  and  steahng 
hunny  out  ov  the  dandyhons  and  thissells.  Like  the  mule, 
he  iz  mad  all  the  time  about  sumthing,  and  don’t  seem  to 
kare  a  kuss  what  people  think  ov  him.  [Laughter.] 
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A  skool  boy  will  studdy  harder  enny  time  to  find  a  bumble¬ 
bee’s  nest  than  he  will  to  get  hiz  lesson  in  arithmetik,  and  when 
he  haz  foimd  it,  and  got  the  hunny  out  ov  it,  and  got  badly 
stung  into  the  bargin,  he  finds  thare  aint  mutch  margin  in 
it.  Next  to  poor  molassis,  bumble-bee  hunny  iz  the  poorest 
kind  ov  sweetmeats  in  market.  Bumble-bees  have  allwuss 
been  in  fashion,  and  probably  allwuss  will  be,  but  where  the 
fun  or  profiit  lays  in  them,  i  never  could  cypher  out.  The 
profiit  don’t  seem  to  be  in  the  hunny,  nor  in  the  bumble-bee 
neither.  They  bild  their  nest  in  the  ground,  or  enny  whare 
else  they  take  a  noshun  too,  and  ain’t  afrade  to  fite  a  whole 
distrikt  skool,  if  they  meddle  with  them.  I  don’t  blame  the 
bumble-bee,  nor  enny  other  fellow,  for  defending  hiz  sugar  : 
it  iz  the  fust,  and  last  law  of  natur,  and  i  hope  the  law  won’t 
never  run  out.  The  smartest  thing  about  the  bumble-bee 
iz  their  stinger.  [Laughter.] 

Speaking  of  smart  things  brings  me  to  the  hornet. 

The  hornet  is  an  inflamibel  buzzer,  sudden  in  hiz  im- 
preshuns  and  hasty  in  his  conclusion,  or  end.  [Laughter.] 
Hiz  natral  disposishen  iz  a  warm  cross  between  red  pepper  in 
the  pod  and  fusil  oil,  and  hiz  moral  biaz  iz,  "Git  out  ov  mi  way.’’ 
They  have  a  long,  black  boddy,  divided  in  the  middle  by  a 
waist  spot,  but  their  phisikal  importance  lays  at  the  terminus 
of  their  subburb,  in  the  shape  ov  a  javelin.  This  javelin  iz 
alwuz  loaded,  and  stands  reddy  to  unload  at  a  minuit's 
warning,  and  enters  a  man  az  still  az  thought,  az  spry  az 
litening,  and  az  full  ov  melankolly  as  the  toothake.  [Laughter.] 
Hornets  never  argy  a  case  ;  they  settle  awl  ov  their  differences 
ov  opinyon  by  letting  their  javelin  fly,  and  are  az  certain  to 
hit  az  a  mule  iz. 

This  testy  kritter  lives  in  congregations  numbering  about 
100  souls,  but  whether  they  are  mail  or  female,  or  conservative, 
or  matched  in  bonds  ov  wedlock,  or  whether  they  are  Mormons, 
and  a  good  many  ov  them  kling  together  and  keep  one  husband 
to  save  expense,  I  don’t  kno  nor  don’t  kare.  [Laughter.]  I 
never  have  examined  their  habits  much,  I  never  konsidered  it 
healthy.  [Laughter.]  Hornets  build  their  nests  wherever 
they  take  a  noshun  to,  and  seldom  are  disturbed,  for  what 
would  it  profit  a  man  tew  kill  ninety-nine  hornets  and  hav  the 
one  hundredth  one  hit  him  with  hiz  javelin  ?  They  bild  their 
nests  ov  paper,  without  enny  windows  to  them  or  back  doors. 
They  have  but  one  place  ov  admission,  and  the  nest  iz  the 
shape  ov  an  overgrown  pineapple,  and  is  cut  up  into  just  as 
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many  bedrooms  as  there  iz  hornets.  It  iz  very  simple  to 
make  a  hornet’s  nest  if  yu  kan,  but  i  will  wager  enny  man 
three  hundred  dollars  he  kant  bild  one  that  he  could  sell  to  a 
hornet  for  half  price.  [Laughter.] 

Hornets  are  as  bizzv  as  their  second  couzins,  the  bee,  but 
what  they  are  about  the  Lord  only  knows  ;  they  don  t  lay 
up  enny  honey,  nor  enny  money  ;  they  seem  to  be  bizzy  only 
jist  for  the  sake  ov  working  all  the  time  ;  they  are  alwus  in  as 
mutch  ov  a  hurry  as  tho  they  waz  going  for  a  dokter.  I 
suppose  this  uneasy  world  would  grind  around  on  its  axle- 
tree  onst  in  twenty-four  hours,  even  ef  thare  want  enny  hornets, 
but  hornets  must  be  good  for  sumthing,  but  I  kant  think  now 
what  it  iz.  Thare  haint  been  a  bug  made  yet  in  vain,  nor 
one  that  want  a  good  job  ;  there  is  ever  lots  of  human  men 
loafing  around  blacksmith  shops,  and  cider  mills,  all  oyer 
the  country,  that  don’t  seem  to  be  necessary  for  anythirg 
but  to  beg  plug  tobacco  and  swear,  and  steal  water  melons, 
but  yu  let  the  cholera  break  out  once,  and  then  yu  will  see 
the  wisdom  of  having  just  sich  men  la5ang  around  ;  they  help 
count.  [Laughter.] 

Next  tew  the  cockroach,  who  stands  tew  the  head,  the 
hornet  haz  got  the  most  waste  stummuk,  in  reference  tew  the 
rest  of  hiz  boddy,  than  any  of  the  insek  populashun,  and  here 
iz  another  mystery  ;  what  on  ’arth  duz  a  hornet  want  so  much 
reserved  corps  for  ?  I  hav  jist  thought — tew  carry  his  javelin 
in  ;  thus  yu  see,  the  more  we  diskover  about  things  the  more 
we  are  apt  to  know.  It  iz  always  a  good  purchase  tew  pay 
out  our  last  surviving  dollar  for  wisdum,  and  wisdum  iz  like 
the  misterious  hen’s  egg  ;  it  ain’t  laid  in  yure  hand,  but  is 
laid  away  under  the  barn,  and  yu  have  got  to  sarch  for  it. 
[Applause.] 

The  hornet  iz  an  unsoshall  kuss,  he  iz  more  haughty  than 
he  is  proud,  he  is  a  thorough-bred  bug,  but  his  breeding  and 
refinement  has  made  him  like  sum  other  folks  I  know  ov, 
dissatisfied  with  himself  and  every  boddy  else  ;  too  much  good 
breeding  ackts  this  way  sometimes. 

Hornets  are  long-lived — I  kant  state  jist  how  long  their 
lives  are,  but  I  know  from  instinkt  and  observashen  that  enny 
krittur,  be  he  bug  or  be  he  devil,  who  iz  mad  all  the  time,  and 
stings  every  good  chance  he  kan  git,  generally  outlives  all 
his  nabors.  [Laughter.]  The  only  good  way  tew  git  at  the 
exact  fiteing  weight  of  the  hornet  is  tew  tutch  him,  let  him 
hit  you  once  with  his  javelin,  and  you  will  be  willing  to  testify 
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in  court  that  somebody  run  a  one-tined  pitchfork  into  yer  ;  and 
as  for  grit,  i  will  state  for  the  informashun  of  thoze  who  haven’t 
had  a  chance  tew  lay  in  their  vermin  wisdum  az  freely  az  I 
hav,  that  one  single  hornet,  who  feels  well,  will  brake  up  a 
large  camp- meeting.  [Laughter.] 

What  the  hornets  do  for  amuzement  is  another  question 
i  kant  answer,  but  sum  ov  the  best  read  and  heavyest  thinkers 
among  the  naturalists  say  they  have  target  excursions,  and 
heave  their  javelins  at  a  mark  ;  but  I  don’t  imbibe  this  asser- 
shim  raw,  for  i  never  knu  enny  body  so  bitter  at  heart  as  the 
hornets  are,  to  waste  a  blow. 

Thare  iz  one  thing  that  a  hornet  duz  that  i  will  give  him 
credit  for  on  my  books — he  alwuz  attends  tew  his  own  bizziness, 
and  won’t  allow  any  boddy  else  tew  attend  tew  it,  and  what  he 
duz  is  alwuz  a  good  job  ;  you  never  see  them  altering  enny 
thing  ;  if  they  make  enny  mistakes,  it  is  after  dark,  and  aint 
seen.  If  the  hornets  made  half  az  menny  blunders  az  the  men 
do,  even  with  their  javelins,  every  boddy  would  laff  at  them. 
Hornets  are  clear  in  another  way  :  they  hav  found  out, 
by  tricing  it,  that  all  they  can  git  in  this  world,  and  brag  on, 
is  their  vittles  and  clothes,  and  yu  never  see  one  standing  on 
the  corner  ov  a  street,  with  a  twenty-six-inch  face  on,  bekause 
sum  bank  had  run  oph  and  took  their  money  with  him. 

In  ending  oph  this  essa,  I  will  cum  tew  a  stop  by  concluding, 
that  if  hornets  was  a  little  more  pensive,  and  not  so  darned 
peremptory  with  their  javelins,  they  might  be  guilty  of  less 
wisdum,  but  more  charity.  [Laughter.] 

This  brings  me  to  Flirts. 

Flirts  are  like  hornets,  only  men  like  to  be  stung  by  them. 
Some  old  bachelors  git  after  a  flirt,  and  don’t  travel  as  fast  as 
she  doz,  and  then  concludes  awl  the  female  group  are  hard 
to  ketch,  and  good  for  nothing  when  they  are  ketched. 

A  flirt  is  a  rough  thing  to  overhaul  unless  the  right  dog 
gets  after  her,  and  then  they  make  the  very  best  of  wives. 

When  a  flirt  really  is  in  love,  she  is  as  powerless  as  a 
mown  daisy,  [Laughter.]  Her  impudence  then  changes  into 
modesty,  her  cunning  into  fears,  her  spurs  into  a  halter,  and 
her  pruning-hook  into  a  cradle. 

The  best  way  to  ketch  a  flirt  is  tew  travel  the  other  way 
from  which  she  is  going,  or  sit  down  on  the  ground  and  whistle 
some  lively  tune  till  the  flirt  comes  round.  [Laughter.] 

Old  bachelors  make  the  flirts  and  then  the  flirts  get  more 
than  even,  by  making  the  old  bachelors. 
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A  majority  of  flirts  get  married  finally,  for  they  hev  a 
great  quantity  of  the  most  dainty  tidbits  of  woman  s  nature, 
and  alwus  have  shrewdness  to  back  up  their  sweetness.  Flirts 
don’t  deal  in  po’try  and  water  grewel ;  they  have  got  to  hev 
brains,  or  else  somebody  would  trade  them  out  of  their  capital 
at  the  first  sweep. 

Disappointed  luv  must  uv  course  be  oil  on  one  side  ;  this 
ain’t  any  more  excuse  fur  being  an  old  bachelor  than  it  iz  fur 
a  man  to  quit  all  kinds  of  manual  labor,  jist  out  uv  spite, 
and  jine  a  work-house  bekase  he  kant  lift  a  tun  at  one  pop. 
[Applause  and  laughter.] 

An  old  bachelor  will  brag  about  his  freedom  to  you,  his 
relief  from  anxiety,  hiz  indipendence.  This  iz  a  dead  beat, 
past  resurrection,  for  everybody  knows  there  ain’t  a  more 
anxious  dupe  than  he  iz.  All  his  dreams  are  charcoal  sketches 
of  boarding-school  misses  ;  he  dresses,  greases  hiz  hair,  paints 
his  grizzly  mustache,  cultivates  bunyons  and  corns,  to  please 
his  captains,  the  wimmen,  and  only  gets  laffed  at  fur  hiz  pains. 
I  tried  being  an  old  bachelor  till  I  wuz  about  twenty  years  old, 
and  came  very  near  dieing  a  dozen  times.  I  had  more  sharp 
pain  in  one  year  than  I  hev  had  since,  put  it  all  in  a  heap.  I 
was  in  a  lively  fever  all  the  time. 

I  have  preached  to  you  about  flirts  (phemale),  and  now  I 
will  tell  you  about  Dandies. 

The  first  dandy  was  made  by  Dame  Nature,  out  of  the 
refuse  matter  left  from  making  Adam  and  Eve.  He  was 
concocted  with  a  bouquet  in  one  hand  and  a  looking-glass 
in  the  other.  His  heart  was  dissected  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  found  to  be  a  pincushion  full  of  butterflies  and  sawdust. 
He  never  falls  in  love,  for  to  love  requires  both  brains  and  a 
soul,  and  the  dandy  has  neither.  He  is  a  long-lived  bird  ;  he 
has  no  courage,  never  marries,  has  no  virtues,  and  is  never 
guilty  of  first-class  vices. 
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THE  DANGERS  OF  PARTY  GOVERNMENT 

[Speech  delivered  before  the  members  of  the  Sphinx  Club, 
London,  December  1910.] 


Gentlemen  ; — In  spite  of  what  your  President  has  just  said, 
I  lay  no  claim  to  the  Victoria  Cross  or  to  any  other  of  those 
decorations  which  have  unaccountably  evaded  my  friend,  Mr. 
Atherley  Jones.  Like  many  others  who  are  here  to-night,  I 
have  the  misfortune  to  suffer  somewhat  from  a  chill,  which 
I  am  sure  will  be  a  claim  to  your  indulgence  if  I  do  not 
make  myself  heard.  Gentlemen,  this  is  a  dinner  of  the 
Sphinx  Club,  and  my  claims  to  be  here  and  to  be  greeted 
and  welcomed  in  the  flattering  language  which  has  been  used 
by  your  President,  and  by  others  of  your  guests,  are  very 
slight  indeed ;  but  I  remember  that  twenty-five  years  ago  I 
carved  in  a  schoolboy’s  hand,  on  the  broad  and  immutable 
brow  of  the  actual  Sphinx  in  Egypt,  the  somewhat  undis¬ 
tinguished  name  of  the  humble  individual  who  addresses  you 
to-night. 

Gentlemen,  the  speaker  who  immediately  preceded  me 
bears  a  name  honoured  in  all  circles  where  the  art  of  adver¬ 
tising  is  understood  [hear,  hear].  I  myself,  having  travelled 
at  various  periods  of  my  career  in  uncivilized  countries,  am 
possessed  of  a  feeling  of  tender  and  ever-present  gratitude 
towards  the  product  of  the  firm  whose  honoured  name  he 
bears.  [Laughter.]  And  I  confess  that  I  laboured  under 
some  slight  misapprehension,  naturally  in  an  assembly  where 
so  many  names  of  world-wide  reputation  are  household 
words,  as  to  the  immediate  occasion  for  his  intervention  in 
our  discussion  to-night;  but,  gentlemen,  when  that  appre¬ 
hension  was  removed,  may  I  say,  and  may  I  say  with  all 
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seriousness,  that,  apart  altogether  from  the  kindly  observa¬ 
tions  which  he  was  so  good  as  to  make  about  myself,  his 
presence  here  to-night  as  an  Irish  member,  and  the  tenor 
of  his  observations,  were  such  certainly  as  to  fill  me  with 
pleasure,  and  I  believe  to  fill  every  thoughtful  man  in  this 
gathering,  whatever  his  political  views,  with  pleasure?  We 
are  threatened  in  the  immediate  future  with  fierce  contro¬ 
versies.  No  man  at  the  moment  can  measure  the  extent 
or  the  ultimate  conclusion  of  those  threatenings,  and  I  am 
far  from  being  so  sanguine  as  some  of  those  present  may 
be  as  to  our  reaching  a  harmonious  conclusion  of  them.  But 
I  will,  at  least,  say  this  with  reference  to  Mr.  Keating’s 
speech,  that  in  these  troubled  and  bitter  controversies  with 
which  we  are  threatened  at  the  moment,  a  speech  couched 
in  the  language  of  his  speech  as  a  member  representative  of 
Ireland  is,  at  least,  an  encouraging  sign  to  us  who  will  have 
to  play  a  part  in  those  controversies  in  the  future.  [Hear, 
hear.] 

Now,  gentlemen,  we  are  here  to-night,  as  I  understand, 
in  an  advertising  assembly,  in  an  assemble  of  men  who,  unhke 
my  own  profession,  do  not  apologize  for  advertising,  but 
rather  glory  in  it.  Some  tributes,  very  well  meant  but  a 
little  embarrassing,  and  wholly  undeserved,  have  been  paid 
to  some  supposed  skill  or  proficiency  of  my  own  in  this  respect. 
I  disclaim  entirely  those  tributes,  whilst  acknowledging  the 
kindly  spirit  in  which  they  have  been  put  forward.  I  myself 
make  very  httle  claim  to  originahty  in  politics,  and  I  say  at 
once  that  I  have  always  prided  myself  on  being  not  merely 
loyal,  but  docile  to  my  leaders  [laughter],  and,  therefore,  I 
make,  and  make  with  confidence,  this  claim — that  as  far  as 
advertising  and  the  cognate  arts  are  concerned,  in  all  these 
matters  I  am  a  child,  and  I  confess  I  am  filled  not  with 
surprise  but  with  admiration  for  the  proficiency  which  your 
members  have  attained. 

Well,  gentlemen,  as  I  approached  this  hospitable  haU 
to-night  I  was  beset  by  newspaper  boys  who  were  proclaiming 
— it  may  be  premature — the  fall  of  the  Conference,  and  were 
announcing  that  Mr.  Bottomley  had  been  sent  for  by  the 
King  to  form  a  business  Government.  [Laughter  and  ap¬ 
plause.]  I  had  not  time,  in  the  hurry  of  keeping  my  en¬ 
gagement  here,  to  ascertain  whether  the  sheet  which  was 
announcing  the  circumstance  was  one  of  the  ordinary  evening 
papers  or  an  advance  copy  of  next  week’s  John  Bull.  I 
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did  not  ascertain  it,  and  I  speak  without  any  claim  to  special 
knowledge. 

Gentlemen,  we  are  asked  to-night  to  offer  you  observa¬ 
tions  on  a  subject  which,  with  all  respect  to  your  Committee, 
I  should  venture  to  pronounce  an  extremely  sterile  one,  and 
that  is,  “  What  is  Parliament  going  to  advertise  in  the 
next  Session  ?  Now  your  Chairman  has  made  several 
speeches  to-night,  each  more  luminous,  admirable,  suggestive, 
and  lengthy  than  the  one  which  preceded  it  [laughter],  but 
so  far  as  I  was  privileged  to  understand  his  observations, 
of  which  I  took  a  careful  note,  only  limited  in  its  completeness 
by  my  ignorance  of  the  stenographic  art,  so  far  as  I  under¬ 
stood  his  view,  it  was  that  every  subject  that  Parliament 
had  touched  upon  it  necessarily  advertised.  Now,  if  that 
be  true,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  subject  of  our  discussion 
to-night  is,  if  you  analyse  it,  not  so  much  "  What  is  Parliament 
going  to  advertise  ?  ”  but  “  What  is  Parliament  going  to 
touch  upon  and  discuss  in  the  next  Session  ?  ”  because  if 
your  President  is  right  in  saying  that  whatever  Parliament 
touches  it  advertises,  I  am  reminded  of  the  epitaph  which 
Johnson  wrote  with  reference  to  Goldsmith,  in  which  he  said 
he  touched  almost  every  kind  of  writing  :  “  Nihil  tetigit 
quod  non  ornavit  ”  ;  so  I  gather  the  view  of  your  President 
is  that  whatever  Parliament  touches  it  advertises. 

After  all,  that  limits  the  subject  of  our  inquiry,  because 
we  have  only  to  decide  what  is  it  that  Parliament  is  going 
to  discuss  in  the  next  Session,  because  if  we  arrive  at  a  con¬ 
clusion  as  to  what  Parliament  is  going  to  discuss,  then  the 
conclusion  of  your  President  is  justified,  and  then  we  shall 
have  discovered  what  it  is  Parliament  is  going  to  advertise. 
Even  that  inquiry  is  a  difficult  one.  One  who  has  enjoyed 
the  long  experience  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Atherley  Jones,  will 
hesitate  to  give  a  final  answer.  I  am  reminded  of  an  incident 
which  happened  in  the  House  before  I  was  a  member,  of 
which  Mr.  Jones  would  have  a  personal  recollection.  I 
remember  on  one  occasion,  some  years  ago,  the  subject  of 
female  suffrage  was  coming  on  for  discussion,  and  it  so 
happened  that  Mr.  Henry  Labouchere  was  strongly  op¬ 
posed  to  female  suffrage.  On  the  Orders  of  the  Day  there 
was  a  Bill,  of  which  at  first  sight  a  careless  observer  might 
not  have  appreciated  how  deeply  it  would  touch  the  whole 
vital  springs  of  our  national  existence.  That  Bill  was  called 
the  Verminous  Persons  Act.  I  apologize  for  any  superficial 
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misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  my  friend  from  Ireland 
(Mr.  Keating).  [Laughter.]  For  four  hours  the  erudition, 
the  eloquence,  the  irony  of  the  British  House  of  Commons 
was  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  Verminous  Persons  Act. 

Now  I  will  ask  you,  could  any  infant  Keating,  looking 
casually  down  the  Order  Paper  of  the  House  of  Commons 
for  that  day,  have  realized  that  the  great  scoop  of  his  life 
was  in  front  of  him  ?  Gentlemen,  for  four  hours,  as  I  have 
said,  the  House  of  Commons  discussed  with  infinite  learning 
and  infinite  ingenuity,  if  with  less  dispatch,  such  questions 
as  whether  a  man,  for  instance,  carrying  a  bagged  fox  in 
his  overcoat  pocket  could  properly  be  described  as  a  verminous 
person.  Gentlemen,  no  man  can  foretell  when  a  similar 
crisis,  raising  questions  equally  important,  may  not  arise  in 
this  next  Session  of  Parliament,  and  you  and  I  may  live 
to  read  it.  There  was  another  occasion  within  my  own 
recollection.  There  are  times  when,  if  you  are  successful, 
a  small  measure  may  be  advanced  a  stage  without  observa¬ 
tion  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  are  vigilant,  determined, 
and  well-informed  members  of  the  Opposition  present — I 
name  no  names— that  stage  is  not  gained.  I  recollect,  to  the 
consternation  of  the  House  of  Commons  one  night,  at  eleven 
o  clock,  in  the  last  Session,  a  Bill  which,  if  the  title  meant 
anything,  was  fraught  with  the  highest  consequences  to  all 
that  many  of  us  hold  dear,  was  without  any  warning  suddenly 
flung  into  the  Parliamentary  arena.  The  title  was  innocent 
enough.  It  was  a  Bill  for  the  removal  of  offensive  matter. 
Gentlemen,  one  of  my  honourable  friends,  even  at  a  moment 
like  that,  remembering  what  was  due  to  himself,  to  his  party, 
to  his  country,  and  to  his  Empire,  leaped  into  the  breach 
and  made  a  speech  which  will  live  long  in  our  Parhamentary 
annals.  The  highest  eloquence,  the  deepest  patriotism, 
humour,  wit,  pathos,  all  were  present  in  the  remarks  which 
he  addressed  to  the  somewhat  astonished  House  of  Commons. 
Unfortunately  at  that  moment  an  Irish  colleague  of  my  friend 
Mr.  Keating  I  will  not  mention  his  name — arose  and  said  : 
“  There  is  nothing  personal  in  it  at  all "  [laughter],  which 
acted  as  a  considerable  douche  upon  that  eloquence  with 
which  my  honourable  friend  was  prepared  to  dehght  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Well,  we  do  not  know  really  what  we  shall  be  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  next  Session.  It  may  be  verminous  persons  it 
may  be  offensive  matters.  The  only  conclusion  which  a 
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man  who  has  watched  the  strange,  devious,  and  unexpected 
evolution  of  Parliamentary  debate  would  venture  to  assign 
is  that  whatever  Parliament  advertises  in  the  next  Session 
it  will  not  advertise  what  you  or  I  think  it  will  or  ought 
to  advertise. 

But,  gentlemen,  when  we  are  asked  to  see,  as  I  gather 
from  some  of  those  who  have  addressed  us  to-night — and  I 
am  not  sure  even  your  President  does  not  share  that  view — 
when  we  are  asked  to  see  in  the  present  position  of  the  House 
of  Commons  signs  of  real  degeneracy,  I  for  one  entirely  dechne 
to  assent  to  that  pessimistic  view  of  the  present  position  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 

I  have  heard  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  decay  of  the 
party  system.  I  believe  that  that  view  can  be  supported 
to-day  by  very  powerful  arguments.  Man  was  not  made 
for  party,  party  was  made  for  man ;  and  there  are  objects, 
aims,  goals  in  our  political  life  by  the  side  of  which  the  names 
and  the  ties  of  party  are  subordinate  indeed.  But  when 
you  are  asked  to  pronounce  a  condemnation  on  the  House 
of  Commons  because  you  see  to-day  some  signs  of  dissolution 
and  some  signs  of  weakness  in  the  party  system,  I  say  the 
one  consideration  and  the  one  condemnation  is  not  the  least 
involved  in  the  other.  It  is  perfectly  possible  to  say  that 
the  time  has  come — it  has  come  frequently  before  in  English 
history — when  the  hard-and-fast  lines  of  party,  as  they  have 
been  defined  up  to  the  present  time,  may  not  be  necessarily 
inflexibly  preserved.  That  is  one  point  for  which  there  is 
much  to  be  said  ;  but  it  is  a  wholly  different  view  from  the 
view  that  the  House  of  Commons  itself  has  sustained  a  great 
deterioration.  I  believe  it  to  be  profoundly  untrue.  I 
came  into  the  House  of  Commons  in  1906 ;  it  was  a  House 
of  Commons  with  whose  political  views  I  had  but  little  sym¬ 
pathy,  but,  gentlemen,  it  was  a  House  of  Commons  even 
then  which  contained  as  many  distinguished  men,  taking 
them  all  round,  and  of  as  high  a  level  of  collective  intelligence, 
as  I  believe  any  assembly  in  the  world  has  ever  possessed,  or 
as  I  believe  the  House  of  Commons  itself  has  ever  possessed. 
It  may  be  quite  true  that  you  cannot  point  in  the  present 
House  of  Commons  to  men  of  the  calibre  of  Chatham  or 
Fox  or  Burke,  nor  am  I  prepared  to  say  it  is  by  those 
standards  you  are  entitled  to  condemn  or  judge  any  assembly. 
But  I  say,  judged  by  its  integrity,  by  its  collective  standard 
of  ability,  and  by  its  desire  to  do  what  is  best  for  the  country. 
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that  the  House  of  Commons  to-day  is  as  great  an  assembly 
as  has  ever  been  in  English  history. 

And,  gentlemen,  I  would  venture  to  add  this,  that  the 
House  of  Commons  in  England  stands  in  some  unfair  risk 
to-day  of  being  condemned  because  of  its  very  success  in 
the  past.  As  you  who  have  read  European  history  know, 
since  the  days  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  countries  of 
the  world,  as  they  have  made  each  step  forward  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  constitutional  advancement,  have  always  placed  before 
themselves  as  a  model  for  imitation  the  English  House  of 
Commons.  One  of  the  most  striking  signs  of  contemporary 
Europe  to-day  is  the  failure  of  Parliamentary  institutions 
in  so  many  countries  in  the  world.  That  tendency  has  in 
its  turn  provoked  some  reactionary  criticism  on  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  has  been  the  model  of  institutions  that 
have  failed.  Gentlemen,  the  criticism  is  profoundly  unfair. 
It  is  not  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  the  greatest  model 
of  a  constitutional  assembly  which,  in  my  humble  reading 
of  history,  the  world  has  ever  known  ;  it  is  that  you  have 
attempted  to  apply  an  institution,  which  is  the  mature  fruit 
of  the  constitutional  development  of  centuries,  to  countries 
which  had  never  gone  through  the  necessary  and  preliminary 
period  of  training  without  which  Parliamentary  institutions 
are  predestined  to  failure.  [Applause.] 

Gentlemen,  you  may  reform,  and  you  may  reform  the 
House  of  Commons.  I  have  always  been  one  of  those  who 
have  entirely  dissented  from  the  view  that  the  possible  area 
of  reform  is  confined  to  the  second  chamber.  But  whilst 
conceding,  as  all  of  us  must  concede,  that  there  are  many 
respects  in  which  the  House  of  Commons  may  be  brought 
more  closely  into  touch  with  contemporary  thought  by 
agreeing  with  every  word  which  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Atherley 
Jones,  the  great  menace  to  the  House  of  Commons  to-day  is 
aggrandisement  of  the  caucus  at  the  expense  of  the  individual 
judgment  of  the  individual  member.  You  might  support 
what  Mr.  Atherley  Jones  has  said  to-night  with  the  noble 
words  which  Burke  used  when  he  flung  away  a  safe  seat 
which  meant  much  to  him  at  a  crisis  of  his  political  career. 
He  said  :  “  If  I  go  into  the  House  of  Commons  at  all,  whatever 
constituency  I  represent,  I  sit  there  as  a  free  man  taking 
no  orders  from  any  one — not  the  mouthpiece  of  the  constitu¬ 
ency,  but  the  free  representative  of  a  free  constituency  in 
a  free  House  of  Commons.”  Gentlemen,  I  have  always 
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ventured  to  take  that  view  as  my  own  position  in  my  humble 
way  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  I  believe  the  darkest 
menace  to  our  freedom  would  come  in  that  moment  when 
it  was  definitely  pronounced  that  a  man  was  compelled  in 
the  House  of  Commons  to  give  a  vote  irrespective  of  his 
own  judgment,  irrespective  of  the  debate  upon  which  that 
vote  was  given,  because  he  had  received  orders  which,  as  a 
condition  of  his  livelihood,  he  was  compelled  to  obey.  I 
do  not  care  whether  that  condition  is  applied  to  the  Con¬ 
servative  party,  or  to  the  Liberal  party,  or  to  the  Labour 
party.  I  say  it  is  profoundly  wrong ;  it  is  the  grave  of  a 
free  system,  and  it  is  the  last  nail  in  the  door  of  the  House 
of  Commons  and  of  this  Parliamentary  institution  of  which 
we  as  Englishmen  have  been  so  proud,  which  has  been  a 
model  to  our  own  Empire,  and  which  has  been  the  admiration 
of  constitutional  writers  and  of  politicians  in  every  civilized 
country  in  the  world.  [Applause.] 

I  thank  you  for  the  patience  with  which  you  have  listened 
to-night  to  observations  which  have  been  somewhat  more 
serious  than  an  after-dinner  speech  justified.  But  I  cannot 
help  feeling  that  great  events  are  moving  about  us.  A  man 
has  only  to  read  the  papers  to  see  that  things  are  not  in  the 
world  of  politics  as  they  were,  and  it  needs  no  very  bold 
prophecy  to  say  that  it  may  well  be  that  things  in  the  near 
future  will  not  be  precisely  as  they  have  been  in  the  immediate 
past.  Gentlemen,  if  that  be  so,  I  know  your  Club,  with  the 
independent  intelhgence  with  which  you  have  ever  approached 
politics,  will  follow  the  developments  which  may  conceivably 
happen  with  one  single  object — namely,  the  interests  of  that 
country,  whose  greatness  means  to  you  and  me,  divers  as 
our  occupations  are,  our  own  prosperity,  our  own  pride, 
and  our  own  patriotism.  [Applause.] 
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PUBLIC  SERVICE 

[Speech  at  a  banquet  given  in  honour  of  Under-Sherifi  Hux- 
table,  in  which  Sir  Edward  Clarke  gave  the  toast  in  terms  that 
were  expressed  with  the  greatest  charm  and  felicity.] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — When  I  accepted  the  invitation 
to  preside  at  this  dinner,  I  accepted  it,  thinking  that  I  was 
going  to  preside  over  a  few  City  men  who  wanted  to  make 
their  acknowledgment  of  faithful  and  good  service  to  the  City 
to  our  guest  of  this  evening.  Instead,  I  find  myself  presid¬ 
ing  at  a  gathering  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  absolutely 
unique.  In  the  course  of  my  life  I  have  been  present  at  a 
good  many  dinners  given  to  men  who  have  earned  that  com¬ 
pliment  by  public  service,  or  by  the  general  acknowledgment 
of  their  private  worth.  I  have,  however,  never  heard  of  a 
dinner  at  which  four  hundred  friends  assembled  to  honour  an 
individual,  not  on  the  ground  of  his  having  attained  con¬ 
spicuous  dignity  and  rank,  but  simply  because  he  has  gone  so 
far  in  the  activities  of  public  life  and  has  gained  so  much 
esteem  that  his  friends  have  gathered  round  him  that  they 
might  offer  congratulations  on  work  already  done,  and  invite 
him  to  consider  that  work  and  the  acknowledgment  made 
of  it  as  an  invitation  to  go  on  and  do  greater  and  further 
work  in  future. 

In  that  respect,  I  think,  this  gathering  is  unique.  [Ap¬ 
plause.]  It  is  unique  in  numbers,  and  in  the  volume  of 
enthusiasm  and  friendship  which  has  addressed  itself  to  our 
guest.  [Cheers.]  I  count  myself  very  fortunate  that  the 
committee  should  have  thought  of  me  as  one  who  can  fitly 
preside  over  such  a  meeting.  They  wanted  to  find  a  citizen, 
and  they  found  one  in  me  [applause] — and  I  have  no  greater 
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pleasure  from  time  to  time  in  the  course  of  my  life  than  that 
of  being  allowed  to  associate  myself  with  the  life  of  the  City. 
It  is  a  great  gratification  to  me  to  be  accepted  by  so  large  a 
body  as  this  as  the  spokesman  of  their  good  wishes  to  our 
guest  to-night.  He  had  not  my  good  fortune  to  begin  with. 
I  was  born  in  London.  He  was  born  in  Devon — glorious 
Devon — a  beautiful  county  of  which  I  speak  with  feelings  of 
the  deepest  affection  ;  for  when  I  was  a  poor  political  outcast, 
turned  out  of  doors  just  on  the  other  side  of  London  Bridge, 
Plymouth  adopted  me.  [Cheers.]  Devon  adopted  me,  and 
kept  me  for  twenty  years  [applause],  leaving  me  full  of 
happy  recollections  and  of  gratitude  to  that  dear  county. 
But  we  have  adopted  Mr.  Huxtable.  He  came  from  Devon, 
and  his  Devon  friends  from  South  Molton  are  with  us  to-night. 
I  believe  the  Mayor  and  his  Council  from  South  Molton  have 
come  to  show  their  interest  in  his  welfare  and  their  pride  in 
his  success.  If  I  may  say  so.  South  Molton  was  not  quite 
large  enough  for  him,  and  he,  to  our  great  advantage,  has 
transferred,  from  that  smaller  area  of  public  activities  to  the 
City  of  London,  those  energies  which  have  produced  such 
good  results. 

This  is  a  private  gathering  of  private  friends,  and  I  have 
not  the  smallest  doubt  that  the  majority  of  those  who  are 
here  know  more  and  have  seen  more  of  the  useful  activities 
of  Mr.  Huxtable’s  life  than  I  myself  have  known  and  seen, 
and  that  I  shall  inadequately  express  their  sense  of  his  merits. 
At  the  same  time,  I  cannot  help  knowing  that,  for  the  last 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  at  least,  Mr.  Huxtable  has  brought  to 
the  study  of  public  affairs  in  the  City  of  London  a  very  keen 
intellect,  an  untiring  energy,  and  a  self-denying  anxiety  for 
the  welfare  of  the  City.  All  that  has  entitled  him  to  the 
significant  and  conspicuous  honour  of  the  gathering  we  have 
here  to-night.  That  work  has  been  done  in  a  very  quiet  and 
modest  way.  There  are  many  men  who  are  glad  to  appear 
on  public  platforms — the  front  seats  are  always  at  a  premium. 
That  is  not  the  sort  of  work  Mr.  Huxtable  has  done.  [Hear, 
hear.]  He  has  addressed  himself  to  what  some  would  think 
obscure  and  tedious  details  with  regard  to  rating,  to  taxation, 
and  to  other  matters  which  do  not  figure  at  all  well  in  plat¬ 
form  speeches,  but  which  want  to  be  diligently  attended  to 
if  the  interests  of  the  community  are  to  be  served.  [Hear, 
hear.]  He  has  addressed  himself  self-denyingly,  so  far  as  the 
expenditure  of  time  and  money  is  concerned,  to  those  good 
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works.  There  is  no  one  in  the  City  of  London  affected  by 
questions  of  rating  and  taxation,  to  mention  only  two  impor¬ 
tant  subjects,  who  is  not  indebted  to  Mr.  Huxtable  for  his 
work ;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  people  to  interest  them¬ 
selves  in  work  of  that  kind. 

I  think  that  our  gathering  to-night  is  an  expression  of 
gratitude,  but  I  think  I  should  very  much  mistake  its  character 
if  I  thought  of  it  only  as  an  expression  of  gratitude.  Grati¬ 
tude  is,  as  has  been  said,  a  keen  sense  of  favours  to  come. 
[Laughter.]  In  the  process  of  what  our  guest  has  done  for 
the  City  of  London,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  he  has  been 
acquiring  for  himself  an  influence  and  authority  in  the  City 
of  London  which  may  hereafter  be  used  for  even  greater 
purposes.  [Applause.]  There  is  one  other  important  feature 
in  his  career.  He  has  addressed  himself  with  self-sacrificing 
devotion,  so  far  as  time  and  money  are  concerned,  to  the 
City,  associating  himself  actively  with  all  personal  associa¬ 
tions  among  our  citizens  which  are  so  valuable — I  mean  the 
Clubs.  [Applause.]  Over  the  United  Wards  Club — which, 
in  my  belief,  is  the  most  important  organization  that  has  been 
instituted  in  the  City  of  London  at  any  time — the  City  Trades¬ 
men’s  Club,  and  the  Bartholomew  Club,  he  has  presided,  and 
in  that  way  he  has  come  into  personal  contact  and  communica¬ 
tion  with  a  very  large  number  of  our  people  in  the  City  of 
London.  Now  it  is  of  no  use  disguising  the  fact  that  the  City 
of  London  and  the  interests  of  the  City  of  London  are  in 
occasional  peril  [laughter] — and  that  peril  may  not  be  very 
far  off.  I  think  we  see  the  time  when  attacks  are  shortly  to 
be  made,  from  one  side  or  another,  upon  the  interests  and 
the  privileges  of  the  City.  [Hear,  hear.]  The  City  is  at 
present  looked  upon  as  a  fit  subject  of  pillage.  The  contribu¬ 
tion  that  is  made  by  the  City  of  London,  and  the  rates  upon 
property,  the  character  of  which  and  the  occupation  of  which 
ought  to  be  considered,  are  a  great  burden  upon  the  interest 
and  the  trade  of  the  City.  These  attacks  are  being  made, 
and  will  probably  continue  to  be  made.  Depend  upon  it, 
when  the  time  of  trouble  comes,  and  the  attack  is  pressed 
home,  it  will  be  defeated,  as  it  has  been  defeated  before,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  citizens  stand  together.  [Hear,  hear.]  Depend 
upon  it,  too,  that,  when  that  attack  is  again  pressed  home, 
you  will  want  the  best  of  knowledge,  and  research,  and  ex¬ 
perience  to  defend  your  interests  ;  and  I  do  not  know  any 
man  who  is  better  able  to  help  you  in  that  fight,  or  whose 
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past  work  gives  so  fine  a  promise  of  splendid  service  in  the 
future,  as  our  guest.  [Applause.] 

I  speak  as  a  citizen,  proud  of  the  City,  deeply  interested 
in  all  that  concerns  the  City,  anxious  that  it  may  have  the 
best  help  and  defence  when  it  is  attacked  ;  and  it  is  in  that 
spirit  that  I  try  and  interpret  your  feelings  to  your  guest  to¬ 
night.  It  is  in  the  first  place  an  evidence  of  private  feeling, 
of  appreciation  of  a  character  which  has  brought  to  him  the 
confidence  and  affection  of  his  fellow-citizens ;  and  it  is  in  the 
second  place  an  offering  of  gratitude  to  him,  in  recognition 
of  work  that  he  has  done,  and  an  assurance  that  those  who 
are  here,  as  his  friends  and  supporters,  are  looking  to  him  to 
continue  that  work,  to  his  own  great  credit  and  to  the  honour 
and  advantage  of  the  City  of  London.  [Loud  applause.] 
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[Address  delivered  at  a  meeting  at  the  Mansion  House  on 
February  23,  1911,  over  which  the  Lord  Mayor  (Sir  Vezey 
Strong)  presided.] 

My  Lord  Mayor,  My  Lords,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 
There  is,  I  think,  some  slight  misapprehension  as  to  the  part 
that  I  have  to  take  this  afternoon.  There  is  no  misapprehen¬ 
sion,  indeed,  as  to  my  having  been  born  in  London.  We  are 
all  born  in  London,  but  I  have  always  brought  up  my  family 
to  believe  that  I  was  born  in  Scotland.  [Laughter.]  As  they 
read  the  newspapers,  I  am  afraid  that  you  have  dispelled  an 
agreeable  illusion  on  which  I  have  fed  their  infancy . 

I  am  also,  as  I  gather  from  the  newspapers,  expected  to 
deliver  an  oration  on  Charles  Dickens — which  I  have  no 
intention  of  doing.  Those  orations,  by  whomsoever  delivered, 
must  be  reserved  for  next  year,  when  we  celebrate  his  actual 
centenary.  I  am  here  for  a  business  purpose,  speaking  to 
business  men,  and  I  certainly  should  not  ask  the  business  men 
of  the  City  of  London  to  come  in  the  middle  of  an  afternoon 
to  listen  to  my  views  as  to  the  Hterary  products  of  Charles 
Dickens.  Nor  am  I  here  to  urge  upon  you  a  memorial.  Speak¬ 
ing  for  myself,  and  I  suspect  for  the  majority  of  this  audience, 
we  are  all  getting  a  httle  weary  of  memorials.  I  must  guard 
myself  against  being  supposed  to  allude  to  those  memorials 
which  are  everywhere  springing  up  spontaneously  to  the 
memory  of  our  great  and  good  King.  But  I  am  most  emphatic¬ 
ally  alluding  to  the  memorials  for  which  we  receive  apphcations 
every  morning,  sometimes  to  sohcit  contributions  for  memorials 
to  persons  whose  names  we  have  not  even  heard,  and  oftener 
still  to  persons  with  whose  merits  we  are  not  even  conversant. 
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There  is  this  unfortunate  feature  about  these  memorials, 
that  they  sometimes  indicate  that  they  are  promoted  rather 
for  some  material  interest  of  the  promoters  than  to  hallow  the 
memory  of  anybody  in  particular.  We  all  know  the  circular 
we  are  apt  to  receive,  which  says  that  it  is  generally  felt  in  this 
community  that  we  ought  to  commemorate  the  virtuous  life 
of  Mr.  Snooks,  and  it  is  still  more  strongly  felt  in  this  com¬ 
munity  that  that  memorial  should  take  the  form  of  a  pump 
which  the  village  has  long  desiderated.  [Laughter.]  And  you 
cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  object  of  the  circular  is  rather 
to  build  the  pump  than  to  commemorate  any  memory  in  parti¬ 
cular.  I  cannot  use  the  expression  common  in  America  that 
we  have  no  use  for  these  memorials,  because  it  is  quite  obvious, 
when  the  pump  arises  in  our  midst,  that  there  is  a  use  for  these 
memorials.  But  we  can,  I  think,  emphatically  declare  that 
we  are  very  weary  of  these  memorials,  and  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  it  will  be  a  greater  distinction  to  the  illustrious 
dead  to  have  no  memorial  than  to  be  commemorated  in  this 
somewhat  indiscriminate  fashion.  [Cheers.] 

There  is  another  terror  added  to  these  commemorations. 
It  is  that  they  are  no  longer,  as  in  my  early  youth,  limited 
by  chronology.  In  Scotland  we  have  got  back  to  the  com¬ 
memoration  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  of  whom,  of  course,  though 
we  may  erect  a  statue,  no  actual  or  historical  image  has  been 
preserved.  In  England  we  have  been  more  daring.  We  have 
got  back  to  King  Alfred  and  to  Boadicea,  and  as  there  must 
be  a  hmit  to  these  things  I  look  forward  gladly  to  the  time 
when  w'e  shall  have  exhausted  our  retrospect,  and  when  we 
have  erected  a  monument  to  Juhus  Cassar  and  to  St.  Augustine, 
and,  if  possible,  to  the  Emperor  Severus — who,  if  my  memory 
serves  me  justly,  died  at  York — we  shall  have  exhausted  our 
retrospective  catalogue  of  celebrities.  Otherwise  the  financial 
measures  of  the  Government  will  be  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  drain  upon  our  resources  implied  by  these  memorials. 
[Laughter.] 

I  have  ventured  to  make  this  long  preface  to  indicate  that 
neither  am  I  going  to  make  a  speech  about  the  work  of  Dickens 
nor  am  I  going  to  plead  for  a  memorial.  I  am  coming  for  a 
much  more  practical  object  to  an  assembly  of  business  men 
in  the  City — an  object  which  I  think  they  will  all  recognize.  I 
am  here  to  claim  the  long  overdue  payment  of  a  debt.  [Cheers.] 
We  now  begin  to  realize  that  we  have  all  been  rather  shabby 
fellows  in  enjoying  the  works  of  Dickens.  He  has  given  us  a 
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pleasure  which,  I  think,  none  of  us  can  over-estimate,  and  we 
have  given  him  uncommonly  little  in  return. 

It  is  estimated—these  facts  are  kindly  supplied  for  my  use 
this  afternoon :  I  cannot  conceive  how  they  are  arrived  at,  but 
I  give  them  for  what  they  are  worth — that  there  are  25,000,000 
sets  of  Dickens’s  works  in  the  world  at  this  moment,  making, 
as  my  statistician  tells  me,  due  aUowance  for  wear-and-tear-- 
and  we  must  all  allow  that  the  wear-and-tear  of  Dickens  s 
works  must  be  almost  the  greatest  wear-and-tear  known  in 
hterature.  [Hear,  hear.]  But  for  these  great  works,  for  which 
we  owe  him  a  debt  which  we  can  never  express  and  we  can 
never  repay,  we  gave  him  very  little.  I  think  he  died  worth 
between  £70,000  and  £80,000,  and  it  is  calculated  that  £50,000 
of  that  arose  not  from  these  works,  but  from  his  reading  of 
these  works  on  public  occasions.  Now  I  think  we  shall  all 
feel  that  that  is  a  very  inadequate  return,  as  compared  with 
modern  returns— with  the  modern  return,  for  example,  of  a 
successful  play — to  this  great  genius,  for  what  he  did  for  us. 

I  am  not  now,  as  I  said,  going  into  the  detail  of  his  works. 

I  am  not  going  to  appeal  to  that  noble  tragedy,  A  Tale  ^  of 
Two  Cities,  which  stands  on  a  pedestal  by  itself,  not  as  being 
greater  than  Dickens’s  other  works,  which  it  was  not,  but  as 
being  different  in  kind  and  texture  from  them.  For  it  is  a 
tragedy,  and  his  other  works  were  not.  I  am  not  going  to 
appeal  to  that  delightful  series  of  stories  by  which  he  resusci¬ 
tated  Christmas  as  a  popular  festival.  Apart  from  the  religious 
feast,  there  are  chronological  circumstances  in  Christmas 
which  make  it  highly  unsuitable  for  any  kind  of  rejoicing.  It 
is  towards  the  end  of  the  year  when  we  anticipate  with  lively 
apprehension  the  dehvery  of  our  annual  accounts,  and  chrono¬ 
logically  speaking,  from  causes  apart  from  our  own  control, 
no  festival  is  so  unhappily  placed  for  rejoicing  as  is  the  festival 
of  Christmas.  This  great  genius  took  up  Christmas,  he  warmed 
its  d3dng  embers,  and  he  has  left  it,  what  I  think  he  did  not 
find  it,  the  great  national  rejoicing  of  the  year.  [Cheers.] 

My  claim  on  you  all  rests  on  neither  of  these  things.  I  am 
going  to  rest  it  on  only  one  claim,  and  yet  the  claims  are 
innumerable.  Dickens  taught  us  how  to  laugh.  [Cheers.] 
The  world,  when  Pickwick  appeared,  was  not  a  very  gay  w’orld. 
It  was,  I  admit,  somewhere  about  the  time  of  the  Coronation 
of  Queen  Victoria,  but  when  we  read  the  literature  of  that  time 
we  see  little  trace  of  anything  that  could  amuse  anybody. 
The  old  jokes,  the  jokes  of  Scarron  and  the  Restoration  drama- 
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tists,  and  even  the  humour  of  Fielding  and  of  Goldsmith,  no 
longer  provoked  laughter  ;  but  in  this  island,  washed  as  it  is, 
I  think  Lord  Beaconsfield  said,  by  a  melancholy  ocean,  laughter 
is  a  physical  necessity. 

And  after  all,  am  I  not  right  in  saying  that  a  laugh,  a  real 
laugh,  at  any  literary  product,  except,  of  course,  a  comedy  on 
the  stage,  any  laugh  over  a  book  that  you  are  reading  is  almost 
the  rarest  luxury  which  you  can  enjoy  ?  [Cheers.]  Well, 
now,  as  I  say,  we  live  under  a  sunless  sky,  surrounded  by  a 
melancholy  ocean,  devoured,  as  our  French  friends  tell  us,  by 
the  spleen,  and  it  is  a  physical  necessity  for  the  English  nation, 
and  even  for  the  Scotch  nation  [laughter]  and  the  Welsh,  to 
laugh.  It  is  the  most  glorious  and  the  most  innocent  of  all  the 
enjoyments.  It  exhilarates  all  social  relations.  Was  not  the 
laugh  of  Frank  Lockwood  something  that  would  make  a  stuffed 
bird  rejoice,  and  those  who  have  hstened  to  that  splendour  of 
merriment  which  he  could  impart  by  that  laugh  realize  the 
intense  value  of  that  emotional  exercise  of  ours.  Now,  as  I 
say,  I  do  not  think  the  literature  of  the  early  days  of  Queen 
Victoria,  or  of  the  reign  of  Wilham  IV.,  was  very  exhilarating  ; 
but  now  any  one  who  tastes  Dickens — and  I  suppose  from  the 
sale  of  his  works  the  number  of  people  who  taste  Dickens  must 
be  almost  coterminous  with  the  races  of  the  world — and  who 
feels  depressed,  who  feels  unhappy,  who  feels  physically  unweU, 
has  only  got  to  take  down  his  Pickwick  and  read  a  few  pages 
possibly  that  he  almost  knows  by  heart  already,  and  he  will 
find  himself  indulging  in  that  innocent  and  healthy  exhilara¬ 
tion  of  which  I  spoke. 

Now  a  man  who  has  done  that  for  his  race — and  that  is  only 
one  of  his  claims — has  established  a  firm  grasp  on  the  gratitude 
of  mankind.  Of  course  in  after-dinner  speeches  we  should  say 
we  are  all  his  debtors,  but  it  is  much  more  than  an  after-dinner 
phrase.  We  are  pecuniarily  his  debtors.  He  himself  has  left 
twenty  descendants — three  children  and  seventeen  grandchil¬ 
dren — who  are  by  no  means  placed  in  this  world  as  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  Dickens  ought  to  be.  It  is  not  through  their  own 
fault.  They  make  no  claim  and  no  complaint,  but  it  does 
seem  a  debt  of  honour,  from  this  nation  at  any  rate,  to  them 
and  to  ourselves  that  we  should  not  let  this  family  of  our 
great  genius  suffer  under  any  kind  of  want.  [Cheers.]  Now 
to  meet  this  difficulty,  which  is  a  difficulty,  because  a  sub¬ 
scription  fist  is  a  poor  thing  at  best,  an  ingenious  committee 
has  devised  the  Dickens  stamp.  Everybody,  it  is  hoped,  will 
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feel  it  a  duty  to  buy  as  many  Dickens  stamps  at  any  rate  as 
they  possess  volumes  of  Dickens,  and  to  paste  a  stamp  in 
each  volume  to  show  that  his  debt  is  acquitted.  Of  course 
he  does  not  acquit  his  debt.  He  may  buy  thousands  of 
Dickens  stamps,  if  he  wishes  to  acquit  his  debt.^  But  the 
minimum  by  which  any  honourable  lover  of  Dickens  can 
meet  this  demand  is  to  buy  as  many  stamps  as  he  has 
volumes  of  Dickens,  and  to  paste  them  in.  And  I  hope  the 
time  will  come  when  a  man  owning  a  house  and  an  edition  of 
Dickens,  bringing  down  a  volume  to  lend  to  a  friend,  and 
finding  that  it  has  not  a  stamp  in  it,  will  be  ashamed  to 
produce  the  book  or  at  any  rate  will  be  so  bitterly  vitu¬ 
perated  by  his  friends  that  he  will  hurry  to  buy  stamps  of 
Dickens  in  even  greater  abundance  than  I  have  indicated. 

I  like  this  idea  of  this  Dickens  stamp.  There  is  not  a  man 
so  poor  in  this  country  who  has  enjoyed  Dickens  and  cannot 
buy  one  penny  stamp  and  feel  that  he  has  done  something — 
it  may  be  the  utmost  of  his  power,  the  utmost  of  his  limits — 
to  try  and  discharge  a  debt  that  he  owes  to  this  dead  man,  who 
passed  away  in  his  prime  before  the  days  of  great  pecuniary 
profits  for  books,  and  left  this  immortal  heritage  to  bless  his 
nation  and  other  nations  of  the  same  race.  [Cheers.] 

Now,  I  advisedly  said  “  other  nations  of  the  same  race,” 
because,  great  as  the  claim  of  Dickens  is  upon  these  islands, 
it  is  incalculably  greater  on  our  cousins  across  the  Atlantic. 
When  he  wrote,  there  was  no  copyright  in  the  United  States. 
I  do  not  suppose  there  was  copyright  established  in  the  United 
States  until  after  the  copyright  of  his  own  works  had  expired. 
Therefore,  he  derived  no  profit  whatever  from  his  multi¬ 
tudinous  readers  in  the  United  States,  who  must  be  at  least 
as  many  as  in  this  country,  and  probably  more,  from  the 
moment  he  set  pen  to  paper  to  the  moment  he  passed  away 
from  us  or  up  to  the  present  time. 

Now  our  cousins  in  the  United  States  are  wealthy,  and  they 
are  enthusiastic.  I  firmly  believe  that  they  will  welcome  the 
opportunity  of  showing  that  they  will  not  yield  to  the  Mother 
Country  in  appreciation  of  this  great  benefactor,  and  that  we 
shall  hear  of  millions  of  applications  from  the  United  States 
for  these  stamps,  enough  at  any  rate  to  place  this  fund  beyond 
all  risk  of  being  inadequate  for  the  task  which  it  has  to  fulfil. 
I  ask  you  to  co-operate  in  this  movement  with  all  your  zeal ; 
not  to  give  it  a  cold  sympathy  and  possibly  buy  a  dozen  stamps, 
but  to  throw  your  heart  into  it.  When  the  great  heart  of  this 
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country  is  moved,  it  can  show,  as  it  has  shown  on  countless 
occasions,  that  it  is  surpassed  by  no  nation  in  the  world  in 
what  it  can  give  and  will  give  to  a  worthy  cause.  [Cheers.] 
Now  there  are  many  worthy  causes.  Our  post  every  morning 
tells  us  of  innumerable  worthy  causes,  but  these  causes  are 
hving  and  with  us.  The  cause  I  am  pleading  for  is  an  old  debt 
long  overdue,  which  constitutes  a  stain  on  the  English  and  the 
.American  races,  and  which  I  cannot  doubt  that  in  this  centenary 
year  they  will  be  both  willing  and  anxious  to  discharge.  [Loud 
cheers  ] 
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[Speech  by  Mr.  S.  S.  McClure,  proprietor  of  McClure's  Magazine, 
the  well-known  American  monthly,  at  the  Sphinx  Club,  London, 
February  1910.] 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — I  am  one  of 
those  who  prefer  to  do  my  public  work  through  my  magazine. 

I  am  hardly  able  to  recognize  myself  when  people  introduce 
me  in  such  a  laudatory  fashion,  but  I  am  willing  to  admit 
that  I  have  one  valuable  characteristic,  although  I  have  a 
great  many  ignorances :  I  am  always  learning,  and  to-night 
I  learned  for  the  first  time  that  the  Sphinx  was  no  lady. 
[Laughter.]  Our  Sphinx  in  New  York,  I  beheve,  is  a  lady. 

I  never  heard  anything  to  the  contrary,  and  I  supposed  that 
the  Sphinx  was  a  lady  on  account  of  her  pecuhar  character¬ 
istics.  [Laughter.]  I  may  be  mistaken.  It  is  my  im¬ 
pression,  in  fact  I  know  it,  that  women  have  a  larger  swing 
in  America  than  they  have  in  Europe,  and  I  think  that  the 
ladies  have  a  just  cause  for  complaint  for  the  change  of  the 
sex  of  the  Sphinx.  Just  as  one  learns  by  very  small  matters,  I 
mean  a  mere  stranger  like  myself  might  say  it  is  something 
characteristic  of  Europe,  of  England,  that  has  led  to  the 
tremendous  Suffragette  movement  in  England.  And  I  have 
no  doubt  that  three  or  four  years  hence,  if  this  thing  were 
to  be  done  over  again,  that  this  Sphinx  would  be  a  lady. 
Your  Chairman  told  me  that  the  Pyramids  is  no  lady.  I 
always  called  the  Pyramids  “her”  and  “she”  according 
to  how  I  used  the  pronoun.  I  have  been  there  myself,  I 
thought  of  her  as  a  lady,  and  I  have  learnt  to-night  that 
there  are  really  two  kinds  of  Sphinx,  male  and  female,  just 
the  same  as  God  made  the  human  race.  I  have  always — 
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and  I  sometimes  have  said  this  in  public — regretted  that 
America  lost  England  [laughter]  in  1776.  For  a  hundred 
years  or  more  we  have  rejoiced  in  America  at  this  loss.  [Re¬ 
newed  laughter.] 

But  in  later  years  a  very  distinguished  English  statesman, 
the  head  of  a  party  in  England,  that  a  mere  stranger  like 
me  regards  as  a  party  of  one — that  is.  Lord  Rosebery — also 
expressed  a  great  regret  at  the  event,  and  he  painted  a  mar¬ 
vellous  picture  of  what  would  have  happened  in  the  last 
thirty  years — that  is  a  great  and  wonderful  procession  across 
the  Atlantic  of  the  seat  of  Government  from  Westminster 
to  North  America.  And  then  he  painted  a  marvellous 
picture  of  that  wonderful  Empire  of  the  Enghsh-speaking 
world  aggregating,  with  the  United  States,  something  like 
sixteen  million  square  miles,  and  giving  to  this  wonderful 
Empire  the  absolute  rule  of  two  continents  of  the  world. 
North  America  and  Australia,  the  dominance  of  all  the  parts 
of  Africa  that  are  worth  while  for  white  men,  as  the  third 
continent,  the  holding  of  the  balance  of  power  and  the  keeping 
in  order  of  Europe  and  ruling  one-third  of  Asia.  And  Lord 
Rosebery  made  this  wonderful  picture,  and  that  was  when 
he  began  to  feel  sorry  that  we  had  lost  England. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  human  qualities  is  the 
dominance,  the  extraordinary  dominance  of  habits  of  thinking, 
and  the  fact  that  when  a  man  is  in  the  heart  of  a  series  of 
activities  or  of  civilization  or  of  a  movement,  that  he  very 
-quickly  forms  a  certain  series  of  beliefs  and  adopts  certain 
principles  so  that  all  the  things  that  agree  with  him  seem 
to  have  a  tremendous  weight  and  importance,  and  all  the 
statements  that  differ  from  him  seem  to  have  little  or  no 
weight.  Therefore,  when  a  man  drops  into  a  situation  with 
his  mind  totally  without  prejudice  or  alienment,  as  I  have 
into  the  situation  in  Europe  this  last  two  or  three  weeks, 
he  goes  through  a  period  of  uncertainty.  He  will  read  the 
Daily  Chronicle  and  the  Daily  News  and  have  a  whole  body 
of  fixed  and  certain  information  and  think  he  knows  what 
is  right.  Then  he  wiU  read  the  Daily  Mail,  and  the  Telegraph, 
and  the  Times,  and  he  will  have  another  whole  body  of  in¬ 
formation  from  the  highest  possible  sources,  and  he  believes 
those  right.  Then  he  will  go  over  to  Germany  and  meet 
people  whose  business  it  is  to  determine  the  activities  and 
the  policies  of  the  German  Empire,  and  he  will  look  over 
Germany  for  himself  and  have  another  whole  body  of  opinions 
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and  beliefs.  Now  if  I  have  time,  and  you  do  not  think  I 
shall  be  making  a  fool  of  myself,  I  will  just  give  my  impression 
of  these  things. 

I,  a  totally  uninformed  man  who  has  spent  two  or  three 
weeks  in  London  and  Paris  and  Berlin,  and  tried  to  get  to 
the  bottom  of  things,  not  having  the  advantage  of  having 
his  mind  made  up  beforehand — well,  I  arrived  in  London 
on  December  13th — I  remember,  because  it  is  my  wife’s 
birthday — and  drove  from  Paddington  Station  down  the 
Strand  to  the  hotel.  I  had  been  reading  regularly — I  have 
read  regularly  for  a  great  number  of  years — some  of  the  London 
papers,  and  at  the  Club  I  belong  to  in  New  York  I  find  the 
Telegraph,  the  Times,  and  the  Mail,  which  I  read  regularly 
as  fast  as  they  arrive  by  mail ;  and  so  I  had  become  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  feeling  that  the  last  days  of  the  British 
Empire  were  impending,  that  one  was  looking  forward  to 
its  decline  and  fall  with  most  profound  sorrow,  being  a  native 
of  this  country  myself  ;  that  the  English  people  were  suffering 
from  a  great  degeneracy,  physical  and  political  and  industrial 
and  commercial ;  that  the  Navy  was  for  the  first  time  losing 
its  great  pre-eminence  since  Trafalgar,  if  that  is  the  day  it 
began  to  be  pre-eminent,  and  farther  back.  And  as  I  drove 
through  the  streets  I  have  visited  so  often,  because  this  is 
my  fortieth  visit  to  London,  I  felt  a  great  sinking  of  heart 
to  feel  that  these  streets  would  be  invaded  by  the  Germans, 
and  these  shops  destroyed  and  some  of  these  people  get  hurt, 
because  they  are  careless  with  their  guns ;  because  I  remem¬ 
bered  the  invasion  of  France  by  those  two  people  known  as 
Marguerite,  although  they  are  not  ladies,  and  I  felt  myself 
profoundly  anxious.  And  then  it  occurred  to  me,  would 
it  not  be  well  to  just  go  over  and  see  the  rulers  of  Germany 
and  try  to  persuade  them  what  a  disaster  to  human  civiliza¬ 
tion  would  come  if  they  were  to  destroy  this  wonderful 
country,  this  capital  of  civilization. 

Well,  I  found  that  there  was  not  wholly  an  absence  of 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  Germany,  to  my  amazement,  although 
with  four  millions  of  trained  soldiers,  two  millions  of  them 
in  the  heyday  of  youth,  and  the  other  two  millions  a  little 
older,  but  still  able  to  fight.  She  felt  a  certain  competence 
and  a  certain  satisfaction,  but  as  they  explained  to  me,  “  Here 
we  are  surrounded  by  England  and  France  and  Russia,  and 
we  have  had  to  fight  for  our  hand  for  something  over  two 
thousand  years  ” — because  you  remember  that  they  were  the 
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one  great  people  in  that  part  of  the  world  that  prevented 
Mr.  Caesar  from  having  his  way.  Those  of  you  who  have, 
and  I  think  from  my  observation  you  must  all  have  been  to 
Switzerland — I  think  if  you  were  not  there  at  Christmas 
you  made  a  great  mistake,  because  everybody  else  went, 
and  I  happened  to  go  about  the  same  time,  so  I  know  it — 
but  there  you  will  find  almost  a  line  on  the  map,  and  on  one 
side  the  German  language  is  spoken.  That  line  has  come 
down  through  all  the  ages,  if  you  call  them  ages,  two  thousand 
years — it  would  not  be  old  for  this  gentleman  (referring  to 
the  President) — I  get  mixed  up  in  this  Sphinx  business  unless 
I  keep  my  mind  on  it — there  you  get  the  mark  as  far  back 
as  the  time  of  Cffisar,  when  these  people  fought  and  kept 
back  the  Roman  legions,  and  they  have  been  fighting  ever 
since.  There  was  a  man  as  great  as  the  present  Kaiser,  with 
more  opportunities,  Napoleon,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
and  he  had  occasion  to  get  into  a  series  of  scraps,  as  we  say 
in  America,  and  he  used  Germany  as  the  place  to  bring  off 
his  duels  on  a  large  scale  with  the  other  nations  of  Europe, 
and  so  we  find  even  a  hundred  years  ago  that  was  the  battle¬ 
ground  of  Europe.  And  if  we  go  a  little  further  back,  two 
or  three  hundred  years — history  is  not  my  strong  point — 
you  will  find  Germany  reduced  to  three  or  four  million  in¬ 
habitants.  You  take  the  history  of  that  people  and  you 
will  find  they  had  to  fight  for  their  own  hand  all  these  years, 
and  that  habit  of  thought  dominates  Germany.  But  they 
assured  me  that  they  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
destroying  the  shops  in  London,  and  I  came  back  from 
Germany  feeling  a  certain  ease  of  mind  that  I  had  not  felt 
for  six  or  eight  months  during  the  time  it  was  found  necessary 
to  urge  the  late  Government — the  present  Government  if 
it  is  still  existing — to  build  eight  more  Dreadnoughts. 

That  I  found  was  the  trouble  when  I  was  over  here  last 
May.  Then  when  I  got  back  here  I  began  reading  the  London 
papers  again,  and  the  monthly  reviews,  two  or  three  articles  in 
the  Fortnightly  and  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  I  lost  all  the 
sense  of  ease  and  safety  that  I  had  acquired  in  Germany, 
and  to-night  I  am  in  the  same  mixed-up  condition  that  I 
was  when  I  entered  this  country  on  December  13th.  Then 
I  learnt  from  the  papers  that  in  Germany  and  in  the  United 
States  there  was  a  vast  deal  of  non-employment,  although 
they  had  tariffs;  from  other  papers  I  learnt  that  these 
countries  were  in  the  most  extraordinary  condition  of  pros- 
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perity,  and  that  nothing  would  save  this  country  but  a  tariff. 
And  then  I,  a  mere  ignorant  outsider,  began  to  figure  out 
how  they  would  recognize  a  tariff,  how  they  would  go  to 
work  and  take  all  these  numerous  seaports  and  make  them 
all  free  ports,  because  without  free  ports  England  would 
cease,  to  my  ignorant  mind,  to  be  the  great  exchange-carrying 
nation  of  the  world.  Then  if  she  makes  these  free  ports, 
of  course  she  makes  Manchester  a  free  port  and  Liverpool 
a  free  port — she  must  not  leave  out  the  smaller  ports — so 
that  England,  being  surrounded  by  ports  everywhere,  must 
have  them  all  free.  Manchester,  then  Birmingham,  say,  “  I 
am  a  little  farther  than  the  free  shore,  why  shouldn’t  I  have 
a  free  hand  for  manufacture  ?  ”  And  as  I  began  to  look  at 
all  these  questions  I  wished  I  had  a  bundle  of  predilections 
or  prejudices  so  that  I  could  have  my  mind  made  up  ;  or 
if  I  was  only  able  to  read  one  newspaper,  it  might  make  up 
my  mind  for  me,  and  so  I  came  to  the  conclusion  it  was 
one  of  the  best  things  for  a  man  to  have  well-established 
and  utterly  impregnable  beliefs  and  stick  to  them ;  because 
if  a  man,  like  myself,  comes  over  here  and  reads  all  these 
things,  he  does  not  know  what  to  believe.  I  shall  go  back 
to  America  just  as  much  mixed  up  and  just  as  uncertain  as 
to  what  the  world  ought  to  do,  and  just  as  uncertain  about 
the  future  of  this  great  Empire.  This  morning  we  had  a 
most  marvellous  speech  by  Asquith,  and  I  felt  quite  content 
with  all  the  Empire  ;  but  when  I  turned  over  and  read  a 
marvellous  speech  by  Balfour  it  mixed  me  all  up  again,  and 
it  occurred  to  me  if  I  was  editing  a  magazine  or  a  newspaper 
in  this  country  I  should  set  out  and  get  a  staff  of  the  ablest 
men  I  could  and  go  to  work  with  them  myself,  and  try  to 
get  hold  of  a  body  of  facts,  and  then  print  them.  I  was 
struck  myself  with  the  extraordinary  prosperity  of  Germany, 
with  the  fine-looking  towns  in  Germany,  with  the  magnificent 
physique  of  the  young  men  and  the  young  women  in  Germany, 
with  all  her  wonderful  social  organizations,  her  pensions 
against  non-employment,  against  illness,  against  destitution 
in  old  age,  all  those  wonderful  organizations,  and  I  was  pleased 
with  Germany  until  I  began  again  to  read  the  Daily  News. 
[Laughter.] 

Now,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  these  are  the  random  thoughts 
of  a  random  fellow  who  has  been  wandering  around  trying 
to  find  a  way  out  of  the  wilderness.  I  am  greatly  obliged 
to  you  and  to  your  distinguished  President  for  your  kind- 
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ness  in  giving  me  this  wonderful  repast  and  giving  me  a 
chance  of  seeing  so  many  delightful  people,  especially  the 
ladies,  and  I  hope  your  country  will  get  through  this  crisis 
and  will  still  maintain  the  leadership  of  the  world.  [Hear, 
hear.]  Because  when  you  consider  this  very  small  body 
of  two  little  commonplace  German  tribes  that  came  over 
here  and  put  their  language  and  their  literature  and  their 
poHty  over  two  great  Continents,  and  have  maintained 
civilization  and  just  government,  have  founded  and  inspired 
that  just  government  the  world  over,  have  maintained  the 
freedom  of  the  sea,  have  built  up  a  greater  Empire,  a  more 
powerful  Empire,  a  more  beneficent  Empire  than  the  world 
has  ever  known  before,  I  think  it  would  be  really  too  bad 
to  have  the  Germans  come  over  to  London  and  destroy  it 
all.  [Loud  applause.] 
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EDMUND  BURKE 

[Lecture  by  Augustine  Birrell,  Quain  Professor  of  Law  in  Univer¬ 
sity  College,  London,  since  1896,  Member  of  Parliament  since 
1889,  delivered  before  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Society.] 

Mr.  John  Morley,  who  amongst  other  things  has  written 
two  admirable  books  about  Edmund  Burke,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Preface  to  the  second  of  them  apologizing  for  having 
introduced  into  the  body  of  the  work  extracts  from  his 
former  volume — conduct  which  he  seeks  to  justify  by  quoting 
from  the  Greek  (always  a  desirable  thing  to  do  when  in  a 
difficulty),  to  prove  that,  though  you  may  say  what  you 
have  to  say  well  once,  you  cannot  so  say  it  twice.  A  difficulty 
somewhat  of  the  same  kind  cannot  fail  to  be  felt  by  every 
one  who  takes  upon  himself  to  write  on  Burke  ;  for  however 
innocent  a  man’s  own  past  hfe  may  be  of  any  public  references 
to  the  subject,  the  very  many  good  things  other  men  have 
said  about  it  must  seriously  interfere  with  true  hberty  of 
treatment. 

Hardly  any  man,  and  certainly  no  politician,  has  been 
so  bepraised  as  Burke,  whose  very  name,  suggesting,  as  it 
does,  splendour  of  diction,  has  tempted  those  who  would 
praise  him  to  do  so  in  a  highly  decorated  style,  and  it  would 
have  been  easy  work  to  have  brought  together  a  sufficient 
number  of  animated  passages  from  the  works  of  well-known 
writers  all  dedicated  to  the  greater  glory  of  Edmund  Burke, 
and  then  to  have  tagged  on  half  a  dozen  specimens  of  his  own 
resplendent  rhetoric,  and  so  to  have  come  to  an  apparently 
natural  and  long-desired  conclusion  without  exciting  any 
more  than  the  usual  post-lectorial  grumble. 

This  course,  however,  not  recommending  itself,  some  other 
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method  had  to  be  discovered.  Happily,  it  is  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  within  present  limits  to  give  any  proper  summary  of 
Burke’s  public  life.  This  great  man  was  not,  like  some  modern 
politicians,  a  specialist,  confining  his  activities  within  the 
prospectus  of  an  association  ;  nor  was  he,  like  some  others, 
a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches,  busily  employed  to-day  picking 
up  the  facts  with  which  he  will  overwhelm  his  opponents  on 
the  morrow  ;  but  was  one  ever  ready  to  engage  with  all 
comers  on  all  subjects  from  out  the  stores  of  his  accumulated 
knowledge.  Even  were  we  to  confine  ourselves  to  those 
questions  only  which  engaged  Burke’s  most  powerful  attention, 
enlisted  his  most  active  sympathy,  elicited  his  most  bewitching 
rhetoric,  we  should  still  find  ourselves  called  upon  to  grapple 
with  problems  as  vast  and  varied  as  economic  reform,  the 
status  of  our  Colonies,  our  Empire  in  India,  our  relations 
with  Ireland  both  in  respect  to  her  trade  and  her  prevalent 
religion  ;  and  then,  blurring  the  picture,  as  some  may  think — 
certainly  rendering  it  Titanesque  and  gloomy — we  have  the 
spectacle  of  Burke  in  his  old  age,  hke  another  Laocoon, 
writhing  and  wrestling  with  the  French  Revolution  ;  and 
it  may  serve  to  give  us  some  dim  notion  of  how  great  a  man 
Burke  was,  of  how  affluent  a  mind,  of  how  potent  an  imagina¬ 
tion,  of  how  resistless  an  energy,  that  even  when  his  sole 
unassisted  name  is  pitted  against  the  outcome  of  centuries, 
and  we  say  Burke  and  the  French  Revolution,  we  are  not 
overwhelmed  by  any  sense  of  obvious  absurdity  or  incongruity. 

What  I  propose  to  do  is  merely  to  consider  a  httle  Burke’s 
life  prior  to  his  obtaining  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  then  to 
refer  to  any  circumstances  which  may  help  us  to  account  for 
the  fact  that  this  truly  extraordinary  man,  whose  intellectual 
resources  beggar  the  imagination,  and  who  devoted  himself 
to  politics  with  all  the  forces  of  his  nature,  never  so  much 
as  attained  to  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet — a  feat  one  has  known  to 
be  accomphshed  by  persons  of  no  proved  intellectual  agility. 
Having  done  this,  I  shall  then,  bearing  in  mind  the  aphorism 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield  that  it  is  always  better  to  be  impudent 
than  servile,  essay  an  analysis  of  the  essential  elements  of 
Burke’s  character. 

The  first  great  fact  to  remember  is  that  the  Edmund 
Burke  we  are  all  agreed  in  regarding  as  one  of  the  proudest 
memories  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  an  Irishman.  When 
we  are  in  our  next  fit  of  political  depression  about  that  island, 
and  are  about  piously  to  wish,  as  the  poet  Spenser  tells  us 
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men  were  wishing  even  in  his  time,  that  it  were  not  adjacent, 
let  us  do  a  little  national  stocktaking,  and  calculate  profits 
as  well  as  losses.  Burke  was  not  only  an  Irishman,  but  a 
typical  one — of  the  very  kind  many  Englishmen,  and  even 
possibly  some  Scotchmen,  make  a  point  of  disliking.  I  do 
not  say  he  was  an  aboriginal  Irishman,  but  his  ancestors  are 
said  to  have  settled  in  the  county  of  Galway,  under  Strong- 
bow,  in  King  Henry  II. ’s  time,  when  Ireland  was  first  con¬ 
quered  and  our  troubles  began.  This,  at  all  events,  is  a  better 
Irish  pedigree  than  Mr.  Parnell’s. 

Skipping  six  centuries,  we  find  Burke’s  father  an  attorney 
in  Dublin — which  somehow  sounds  a  very  Irish  thing  to  be 
— who  in  1725  married  a  Miss  Nagle,  and  had  fifteen  children. 
The  marriage  of  Burke’s  parents  was  of  the  kind  called 
mixed — a  term  which  doubtless  admits  of  wide  application, 
but  when  employed  technically  signifies  that  the  religious 
faith  of  the  spouses  was  different ;  one,  the  father,  being  a 
Protestant,  and  the  lady  an  adherent  to  what  used  to  be 
pleasantly  called  the  “  old  religion.”  The  severer  spirit 
now  dominating  Catholic  councils  has  condemned  these 
marriages,  on  the  score  of  their  bad  theology  and  their  lax 
morality ;  but  the  practical  politician,  who  is  not  usually 
much  of  a  theologian — though  Lord  Melbourne  and  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  are  distinguished  exceptions — and  whose  moral  con¬ 
science  is  apt  to  be  robust  (and  here  I  believe  there  are  no 
exceptions),  cannot  but  regret  that  so  good  an  opportunity 
of  lubricating  religious  differences  with  the  sweet  oil  of  the 
domestic  affections  should  be  lost  to  us  in  these  days  of  bitter¬ 
ness  and  dissension.  Burke  was  brought  up  in  the  Protestant 
faith  of  his  father,  and  was  never  in  any  real  danger  of  deviating 
from  it ;  but  I  cannot  doubt  that  his  regard  for  his  Catholic 
fellow-subjects,  his  fierce  repudiation  of  the  infamies  of  the 
Penal  Code — whose  horrors  he  did  something  to  mitigate — 
his  respect  for  antiquity,  and  his  historic  sense,  were  all  quick¬ 
ened  by  the  fact  that  a  tenderly  loved  and  loving  mother 
belonged  through  life  and  in  death  to  an  ancient  and  an 
outraged  faith. 

The  great  majority  of  Burke’s  brothers  and  sisters,  like 
those  of  Laurence  Sterne,  were  ”  not  made  to  live  "  ;  and 
out  of  the  fifteen  but  three,  besides  himself,  attained  maturity. 
These  were  his  eldest  brother,  Garrett,  on  whose  death 
Edmund  succeeded  to  the  patrimonial  Irish  estate,  which 
he  sold  ;  his  younger  brother,  Richard,  a  highly  speculative 
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gentleman,  who  always  lost ;  and  his  sister,  Juliana,  who 
married  a  Mr.  French,  and  was,  as  became  her  mother’s 
daughter,  a  rigid  Roman  Catholic — who,  so  we  read,  was 
accustomed  every  Christmas  Day  to  invite  to  the  Hall  the 
maimed,  the  aged,  and  distressed  of  her  vicinity  to  a  plentiful 
repast,  during  which  she  waited  upon  them  as  a  servant. 
A  sister  like  this  never  did  any  man  any  serious  harm. 

Edmund  Burke  was  born  in  1729,  in  Dublin,  and  was 
taught  his  rudiments  in  the  country — first  by  a  Mr.  O’Hal- 
loran,  and  afterward  by  a  Mr.  FitzGerald,  village  peda¬ 
gogues  both,  who  at  all  events  succeeded  in  giving  their 
charge  a  brogue  which  death  alone  could  silence.  Burke 
passed  from  their  hands  to  an  academy  at  Ballitore,  kept 
by  a  Quaker,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  He  was  thus  not  only  Irish  born,  but  Irish  bred. 
His  intellectual  habit  of  mind  exhibited  itself  early.  He 
belonged  to  the  happy  family  of  omnivorous  readers,  and, 
in  the  language  of  his  latest  schoolmaster,  he  went  to  college 
with  a  larger  miscellaneous  stock  of  reading  than  was  usual 
with  one  of  his  years  ;  which,  being  interpreted  out  of  peda¬ 
gogic  into  plain  English,  means  that  "  our  good  Edmund  ” 
was  an  enormous  devourer  of  poetry  and  novels,  and  so  he 
remained  to  the  end  of  his  days.  That  he  always  preferred 
Fielding  to  Richardson  is  satisfactory,  since  it  pairs  him  off 
nicely  with  Dr.  Johnson,  whose  preference  was  the  other  way, 
and  so  helps  to  keep  an  interesting  question  wide  open.  His 
passion  for  the  poetry  of  Virgil  is  significant.  His  early 
devotion  to  Edward  Young,  the  grandiose  author  of  the 
Night  Thoughts,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  though  the 
inspiration  of  the  youthful  Burke,  either  as  poet  or  critic, 
may  be  questioned,  when  we  find  him  rapturously  scribbling 
in  the  margin  of  his  copy  : 

“  Jove  claimed  the  verse  old  Homer  sung. 

But  God  Himself  inspired  Dr.  Young.” 

But  a  boy’s  enthusiasm  for  a  favourite  poet  is  a  thing  to 
rejoice  over.  The  years  that  bring  the  philosophic  mind 
will  not  bring — they  must  find — enthusiasm. 

In  1750,  Burke  (being  then  twenty-one)  came  for  the 
first  time  to  London,  to  do  what  so  many  of  his  lively  young 
countrymen  are  still  doing — though  they  are  beginning  to 
make  a  grievance  even  of  that — eat  his  dinners  at  the  Middle 
Temple,  and  so  qualify  himself  for  the  Bar.  Certainly  that 
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student  was  in  luck  who  found  himself  in  the  same  mess 
with  Burke;  and  yet  so  stupid  are  men— so  prone  to  rest 
with  their  full  weight  on  the  immaterial  and  slide  over  the 
essential— that  had  that  good  fortune  been  ours  we  should 
probably  have  been  more  taken  up  with  Burke  s  brogue 
than  with  his  brains.  Burke  came  to  London  with  a  culti¬ 
vated  curiosity,  and  in  no  spirit  of  desperate  determination 
to  make  his  fortune.  That  the  study  of  the  law  interested 
him  cannot  be  doubted,  for  everything  interested  him,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  stage.  Like  the  sensible  Irishman  he  was, 
he  lost  his  heart  to  Peg  Woffington  on  the  first  opportumty. 
He  was  fond  of  roaming  about  the  country,  during,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  vacation-time  only,  and  is  to  be  found  writing  the 
most  cheerful  letters  to  his  friends  in  Ireland  (all  of  whom  are 
persuaded  that  he  is  going  some  day  to  be  somebody,  though 
sorely  puzzled  to  surmise  what  thing  or  when,  so  pleasantly 
does  he  take  life),  from  all  sorts  of  out-of-the-way  country 
places,  where  he  lodges  with  quaint  old  landladies  who  wonder 
maternally  why  he  never  gets  drunk,  and  generally  naistake 
him  for  an  author  until  he  pays  his  bill.  When  in  town 
he  frequented  debating  societies  in  Fleet  Street  and  Covent 
Garden,  and  made  his  first  speeches  ;  for  which  purpose 
he  would,  unlike  some  debaters,  devote  studious  hours  to 
getting  up  the  subjects  to  be  discussed.  There  is  good  reason 
to  beheve  that  it  was  in  this  manner  his  attention  was  first 
directed  to  India.  He  was  at  all  times  a  great  talker,  and. 
Dr.  Johnson’s  dictum  notwithstanding,  a  good  listener.  He 
was  endlessly  interested  in  everything — in  the  state  of  the 
crops,  in  the  last  play,  in  the  details  of  all  trades,  the  rhythm 
of  all  poems,  the  plots  of  all  novels,  and  indeed  in  the  course 
of  every  manufacture.  And  so  for  six  years  he  went  up  and 
down,  to  and  fro,  gathering  information,  imparting  knowledge, 
and  preparing  himself,  though  he  knew  not  for  what. 

The  attorney  in  Dublin  grew  anxious,  and  searched  for 
precedents  of  a  son  behaving  like  this,  and  rising  to  eminence. 
Had  his  son  got  the  legal  mind  ? — which,  according  to  a  keen 
observer,  chiefly  displays  itself  by  illustrating  the  obvious, 
explaining  the  evident,  and  expatiating  on  the  commonplace. 
Edmund’s  powers  of  illustration,  explanation,  and  expatiation 
could  not  indeed  be  questioned ;  but  then  the  subjects 
selected  for  the  exhibition  of  those  powers  were  very  far 
indeed  from  being  obvious,  evident,  or  commonplace  ;  and 
the  attorney’s  heart  grew  heavy  within  him.  The  paternal 
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displeasure  was  signified  in  the  usual  manner — the  supplies 
were  cut  off.  Edmund  Burke,  however,  was  no  ordinary 
prodigal,  and  his  reply  to  his  father’s  expostulations  took- 
the  unexpected  and  unprecedented  shape  of  a  copy  of  a 
second  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  treatise  on  the  Sublime 
and  Beautiful,  which  he  had  published  in  1756,  at  the  price 
of  three  shillings.  Burke’s  father  promptly  sent  the  author 
a  bank-bill  for  £100 — conduct  on  his  part  which,  considering 
he  had  sent  his  son  to  London  and  maintained  him  there  for 
six  years  to  study  law,  was,  in  my  judgment,  both  sublime 
and  beautiful.  In  the  same  year  Burke  published  another 
pamphlet— a  one-and-sixpenny  affair — written  ironically,  in 
the  style  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  called  A  Vindication  of 
Natural  Society  ;  or,  a  View  of  the  Miseries  and  Evils  arising 
to  Mankind  from  Every  Species  of  Civil  Society.  Irony  is 
a  dangerous  weapon  for  a  public  man  to  have  ever  employed, 
and  in  after-fife  Burke  had  frequently  to  explain  that  he  was 
not  serious.  On  these  two  pamphlets’  airy  pinions  Burke 
floated  into  the  harbour  of  literary  fame.  No  less  a  man 
than  the  great  David  Hume  referred  to  him,  in  a  letter  to  the 
hardly  less  great  Adam  Smith,  as  an  Irish  gentleman  who  had 
written  a  “  very  pretty  treatise  on  the  Sublime.” 

After  these  efforts,  Burke,  as  became  an  established  wit, 
went  to  Bath  to  recruit,  and  there,  fitly  enough,  fell  in  love. 
The  lady  was  Miss  Jane  Mary  Nugent,  the  daughter  of  a 
celebrated  Bath  physician  ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to 
say  of  the  marriage  that  was  shortly  solemnized  between  the 
young  couple,  that  it  was  a  happy  one,  and  then  to  go  on  our 
way,  leaving  them — where  man  and  wife  ought  to  be  left — 
alone.  Oddly  enough,  Burke’s  wife  was  also  the  offspring 
of  a  “  mixed  marriage  ” — only  in  her  case  it  was  the  father 
who  was  the  Catholic ;  consequently  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edmund  Burke  were  of  the  same  way  of  thinking,  but  each 
had  a  parent  of  the  other  way.  Although  getting  married 
is  no  part  of  the  curriculum  of  a  law  student,  Burke’s  father 
seems  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  after  all  it  was 
a  greater  distinction  for  an  attorney  in  Dublin  to  have  a 
son  living  amongst  the  wits  in  London,  and  discoursing 
familiarly  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  than  one  prose¬ 
cuting  some  poor  countr5nnan,  with  a  brogue  as  rich  as  his 
own,  for  stealing  a  pair  of  breeches  ;  for  we  find  him  gener¬ 
ously  allowing  the  young  couple  £200  a  year,  which  no  doubt 
went  some  way  toward  maintaining  them. 
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Burke,  who  was  now  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  seems  to 
have  given  up  all  notion  of  the  law.  In  1758  he  wrote  for 
Dodsley  the  first  volume  of  the  Annual  Register,  a  melancholy 
series  which  continues  to  this  day.  For  doing  this  he  got 
£100.  Burke  was  by  this  time  a  well-known  figure  in  London 
literary  society,  and  was  busy  making  for  himself  a  huge 
private  reputation.  The  Christmas  Day  of  175^  witnessed 
a  singular  scene  at  the  dinner-table  of  David  Garrick.  Dr. 
Johnson,  then  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  mind,  and  with  the 
all-dreaded  weapons  of  his  dialectics  kept  burnished  by 
daily  use,  was  flatly  contradicted  by  a  fellow-guest  some 
twenty  years  his  junior,  and,  what  is  more,  submitted  to  it 
without  a  murmur.  One  of  the  diners,  Arthur  Murphy,^  was 
so  struck  by  this  occurrence,  unique  in  his  long  experience 
of  the  Doctor,  that  on  returning  home  he  recorded  the  fact 
in  his  journal,  but  ventured  no  explanation  of  it.  It  can  only 
be  accounted  for — so  at  least  I  venture  to  think — by  the 
combined  effect  of  four  wholly  independent  circumstances  : 
First,  the  day  was  Christmas  Day,  a  day  of  peace  and  good¬ 
will,  and  our  beloved  Doctor  was  amongst  the  sincerest, 
though  most  argumentative  of  Christians,  and  a  great  observer 
of  days.  Second,  the  house  was  David  Garrick's,  and  conse¬ 
quently  we  may  be  certain  that  the  dinner  had  been  a  super¬ 
latively  good  one  ;  and  has  not  Boswell  placed  on  record 
Johnson’s  opinion  of  the  man  who  professed  to  be  indifferent 
about  his  dinner  ?  Third,  the  subject  under  discussion  was 
India,  about  which  Johnson  knew  he  knew  next  to  nothing. 
And  fourth,  the  offender  was  Edmund  Burke,  whom  Johnson 
loved  from  the  first  day  he  set  eyes  upon  him  to  their  last 
sad  parting  by  the  waters  of  death. 

In  1761  that  shrewd  old  gossip,  Horace  Walpole,  met 
Burke  for  the  first  time  at  dinner,  and  remarks  of  him  in  a 
letter  to  George  Montague  :  “  I  dined  at  Hamilton’s  yester¬ 
day  ;  there  were  Garrick,  and  young  Mr.  Burke,  who  wrote 
a  book  in  the  style  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  that  was  much 
admired.  He  is  a  sensible  man,  but  has  not  worn  off  his 
authorism  yet,  and  thinks  there  is  nothing  so  charming  as 
writers,  and  to  be  one.  He  will  know  better  one  of  these 
days.” 

But  great  as  were  Burke’s  literary  powers,  and  passionate 
as  was  his  fondness  for  letters  and  for  literary  society,  he 
never  seems  to  have  felt  that  the  main  burden  of  his  life 
lay  in  that  direction.  He  looked  to  the  public  service,  and 
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this  though  he  always  believed  that  the  pen  of  a  great  writer 
was  a  more  powerful  and  glorious  weapon  than  any  to  be 
found  in  the  armoury  of  politics.  This  faith  of  his  comes  out 
sometimes  queerly  enough.  For  example,  when  Dr.  Robert¬ 
son  in  1777  sent  Burke  his  cheerful  History  of  America  in 
quarto  volumes,  Burke,  in  the  most  perfect  good  faith,  closes 
a  long  letter  of  thanks  thus  ;  “  You  will  smile  when  I  send 
you  a  trifling  temporary  production  made  for  the  occasion 
of  the  day,  and  to  perish  with  it,  in  return  for  your  immortal 
work.” 

I  have  no  desire,  least  of  all  in  Edinburgh,  to  say  anything 
disrespectful  of  Principal  Robertson ;  but  still,  when  we 
remember  that  the  temporary  production  he  got  in  exchange 
for  his  History  of  America  was  Burke's  immortal  letter  to  the 
Sheriffs  of  Bristol  on  the  American  War,  we  must,  I  think,  be 
forced  to  admit  that,  as  so  often  happens  when  a  Scotchman 
and  an  Irishman  do  business  together,  the  former  got  the 
better  of  the  bargain. 

Burke’s  first  public  employment  was  of  a  humble  char¬ 
acter,  and  might  well  have  been  passed  over  in  a  sentence,  had 
it  not  terminated  in  a  most  delightful  quarrel,  in  which 
Burke  conducted  himself  like  an  Irishman  of  genius.  Some 
time  in  1759  he  became  acquainted  with  William  Gerard 
Hamilton,  commonly  called  ”  Single-speech  Hamilton,”  on 
account  of  the  celebrity  he  gained  from  his  first  speech  in 
Parliament,  and  the  steady  way  in  which  his  oratorical  repu¬ 
tation  went  on  waning  ever  after.  In  1761  this  gentleman 
went  over  to  Ireland  as  Chief  Secretary,  and  Burke  accom¬ 
panied  him  as  Secretary’s  secretary,  or,  in  the  unlicensed 
speech  of  Dublin,  as  Hamilton’s  jackal.  This  arrangement 
was  eminently  satisfactory  to  Hamilton,  who  found,  as  genera¬ 
tions  of  men  have  found  after  him,  Burke’s  brains  very  useful, 
and  he  determined  to  borrow  them  for  the  period  of  their 
joint  lives.  Animated  by  this  desire,  in  itself  praiseworthy, 
he  busied  himself  in  procuring  for  Burke  a  pension  of  ^^300  a 
year  on  the  Irish  establishment,  and  then  the  simple  “  Single¬ 
speech  ”  thought  the  transaction  closed.  He  had  bought  his 
poor  man  of  genius,  and  paid  for  him  on  the  nail  with  other 
people’s  money.  Nothing  remained  but  for  Burke  to  draw 
his  pension  and  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to  maintaining 
Hamilton’s  reputation.  There  is  nothing  at  all  unusual  in 
this,  and  I  have  no  doubt  Burke  would  have  stuck  to  his 
bargain,  had  not  Hamilton  conceived  the  fatal  idea  that 
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Burke’s  brains  were  exclusively  his  (Hamilton  s).  Then  the 
situation  became  one  of  risk  and  apparent  danger. 

Burke’s  imagination  began  playing  round  the  subject; 
he  saw  himself  a  slave,  blotted  out  of  existence  mere  fuel 
for  Hamilton’s  flame.  In  a  week  he  was  in  a  towering  pas¬ 
sion.  Few  men  can  afford  to  be  angry.  It  is  a  run  upon 
their  intellectual  resources  they  cannot  meet.  But  Burke  s 
treasury  could  well  afford  the  luxury  and  his  letters  to 
Hamilton  make  delightful  reading  to  those  who,  like  myself, 
dearly  love  a  dispute  when  conducted  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  game  by  men  of  great  intellectual  wealth.  Hamilton 
demolished  and  reduced  to  stony  silence,  Burke  sat  down 
again  and  wrote  long  letters  to  all  his  friends,  telling  them 
the  whole  story  from  beginning  to  end.  I  must  be  allowed 
a  quotation  from  one  of  these  letters,  for  this  really  is  not  so 
frivolous  a  matter  as  I  am  afraid  I  have  made  it  appear— a 
quotation  of  which  this  much  may  be  said,  that  nothing  more 
delightfully  Burkean  is  to  be  found  anywhere  : 

“  My  dear  Mason  : — I  am  hardly  able  to  tell  you  how 
much  satisfaction  I  had  in  your  letter.  Your  approbation 
of  my  conduct  makes  me  believe  much  the  better  of  you  and 
myself;  and  I  assure  you  that  that  approbation  came  to 
me  very  seasonably.  Such  proofs  of  a  warm,  sincere,  and 
disinterested  friendship  were  not  wholly  unnecessary  to  my 
support  at  a  time  when  I  experienced  such  bitter  effects  of 
the  perfidy  and  ingratitude  of  much  longer  and  much  closer 
connections.  The  way  in  which  you  take  up  my  affairs 
binds  me  to  you  in  a  manner  I  cannot  express  ;  for  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  never  can  (knowing  as  I  do  the  principles  upon 
which  I  always  endeavour  to  act)  submit  to  any  sort  of  com¬ 
promise  of  my  character  ;  and  I  shall  never,  therefore,  look 
upon  those  who,  after  hearing  the  whole  story,  do  not  think 
me  perfectly  in  the  right,  and  do  not  consider  Hamilton  an 
infamous  scoundrel,  to  be  in  the  smallest  degree  my  friends, 
or  even  to  be  persons  for  whom  I  am  bound  to  have  the 
slightest  esteem,  as  fair  and  just  estimators  of  the  characters 
and  conduct  of  men.  Situated  as  I  am,  and  feeling  as  I  do, 
I  should  be  just  as  well  pleased  that  they  totally  condemned 
me,  as  that  they  should  say  there  were  faults  on  both  sides, 
or  that  it  was  a  disputable  case,  as  I  hear  is  (I  cannot  forbear 
saying)  the  affected  language  of  some  persons.  .  .  .  You 
cannot  avoid  remarking,  my  dear  Mason,  and  I  hope  not 
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without  some  indignation,  the  unparalleled  singularity  of  my 
situation.  Was  ever  a  man  before  me  expected  to  enter  into 
formal,  direct,  and  undisguised  slavery  ?  Did  ever  man 
before  him  confess  an  attempt  to  decoy  a  man  into  such 
an  alleged  contract,  not  to  say  anything  of  the  impudence 
of  regularly  pleading  it  ?  If  such  an  attempt  be  wicked  and 
unlawful  (and  I  am  sure  no  one  ever  doubted  it),  I  have  only 
to  confess  his  charge,  and  to  admit  myself  his  dupe,  to  make 
him  pass,  on  his  own  showing,  for  the  most  consummate 
villain  that  ever  lived.  The  only  difference  between  us  is, 
not  whether  he  is  not  a  rogue — for  he  not  only  admits  but 
pleads  the  facts  that  demonstrate  him  to  be  so  ;  but  only 
whether  I  was  such  a  fool  as  to  sell  myself  absolutely  for  a 
consideration  which,  so  far  from  being  adequate,  if  any  such 
could  be  adequate,  is  not  even  so  much  as  certain.  Not  to 
value  myself  as  a  gentleman,  a  free  man,  a  man  of  education, 
and  one  pretending  to  literature  ;  is  there  any  situation  in 
life  so  low,  or  even  so  criminal,  that  can  subject  a  man  to  the 
possibility  of  such  an  engagement  ?  Would  you  dare  attempt 
to  bind  your  footman  to  such  terms  ?  Will  the  law  suffer 
a  felon  sent  to  the  plantations  to  bind  himself  for  his  life, 
and  to  renounce  all  possibility  either  of  elevation  or  quiet  ? 
And  am  I  to  defend  myself  for  not  doing  what  no  man  is 
suffered  to  do,  and  what  it  would  be  criminal  in  any  man  to 
submit  to  ?  You  will  excuse  me  for  this  heat.” 

I  not  only  excuse  Burke  for  his  heat,  but  love  him  for 
letting  me  warm  my  hands  at  it  after  a  lapse  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years. 

Burke  was  more  fortunate  in  his  second  master,  for  in 

1765,  being  then  thirty-six  years  of  age,  he  became  private 
secretary  to  the  new  Prime  Minister,  the  Marquis  of  Rock¬ 
ingham  ;  was  by  the  interest  of  Lord  Verney  returned  to 
Parliament  for  Wendover,  in  Bucks  ;  and  on  January  27, 

1766,  his  voice  was  first  heard  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Rockingham  Ministry  deserves  well  of  the  historian, 

and  on  the  whole  has  received  its  deserts.  Lord  Rocking¬ 
ham,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord  John  Cavendish,  Mr. 
Dow'deswell,  and  the  rest  of  them,  were  good  men  and  true, 
judged  by  an  ordinary  standard  ;  and  when  contrasted  with 
most  of  their  political  competitors,  they  almost  approach 
the  ranks  of  saints  and  angels.  However,  after  a  year  and 
twenty  days,  his  Majesty  King  George  III  managed  to  get 
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rid  of  them,  and  to  keep  them  at  bay  for  fifteen  years.  But 
their  first  term  of  office,  though  short,  lasted  long  enough  to 
establish  a  friendship  of  no  ordinary  powers  of  endurance 
between  the  chief  members  of  the  party  and  the  Prime 
Minister’s  private  secretary,  who  was  at  first,  so  ran  the 
report,  supposed  to  be  a  wild  Irishman,  whose  real  name  was 
O’Bourke,  and  whose  brogue  seemed  to  require  the  allegation 
that  its  owner  was  a  popish  emissary.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
notice  how  from  the  very  first  Burke’s  intellectual  pre¬ 
eminence,  character,  and  aims  were  clearly  admitted  and  most 
cheerfully  recognized  by  his  political  and  social  superiors  ; 
and  in  the  long  correspondence  in  which  he  engaged  with 
most  of  them,  there  is  not  a  trace  to  be  found,  on  one  side 
or  the  other,  of  anything  approaching  to  either  patronage 
or  servihty.  Burke  advises  them,  exhorts  them,  expostu¬ 
lates  with  them,  condemns  their  aristocratic  languor,  fans 
their  feeble  flames,  drafts  their  motions,  dictates  their  protests, 
visits  their  houses,  and  generally  supplies  them  with  facts, 
figures,  poetry,  and  romance.  To  all  this  they  submit  with 
much  humility.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  once  indeed  ven¬ 
tured  to  hint  to  Burke,  with  exceeding  dehcacy,  that  he  (the 
Duke)  had  a  small  private  estate  to  attend  to  as  well  as  public 
affairs  ;  but  the  validity  of  the  excuse  was  not  admitted. 
The  part  Burke  played  for  the  next  fifteen  years  with  relation 
to  the  Rockingham  party  reminds  me  of  the  functions  I  have 
observed  performed  in  lazy  families  by  a  soberly  clad  and 
eminently  respectable  person  who  pays  them  domiciliary 
visits,  and,  having  admission  everywhere,  goes  about  mys¬ 
teriously  from  room  to  room,  winding  up  all  the  clocks.  This 
is  what  Burke  did  for  the  Rockingham  party — he  kept  it 
going. 

But,  fortunately  for  us,  Burke  was  not  content  with  private 
adjuration,  or  even  public  speech.  His  literary  instincts, 
his  dominating  desire  to  persuade  everybody  that  he,  Edmund 
Burke,  was  absolutely  in  the  right,  and  every  one  of  his 
opponents  hopelessly  wrong,  made  him  turn  to  the  pamphlet 
as  a  propaganda,  and  in  his  hands 

“  The  thing  became  a  trumpet,  whence  he  blew 
Soul-animating  strains.” 

So  accustomed  are  we  to  regard  Burke’s  pamphlets  as  speci¬ 
mens  of  our  noblest  literature,  and  to  see  them  printed  in 
comfortable  volumes,  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  in  their 
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origin  they  were  but  the  children  of  the  pavement,  the  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  hour.  If,  however,  you  visit  any  old  public 
hbrary,  and  grope  about  a  little,  you  are  likely  enough  to  find 
a  shelf  holding  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  musty,  ugly  little 
books,  usually  lettered  “  Burke,”  and  on  opening  any  of  them 
you  wiU  come  across  one  of  Burke’s  pamphlets  as  originally 
issued,  bound  up  with  the  replies  and  counter-pamphlets 
it  occasioned.  I  have  frequently  tried,  but  always  in  vain, 
to  read  these  replies,  which  are  pretentious  enough — usually 
the  works  of  deans,  members  of  Parliament,  and  other  digni¬ 
taries  of  the  class  Carlyle  used  compendiously  to  describe 
as  “  shovel-hatted  ” — and  each  of  whom  was  as  much  entitled 
to  publish  pamphlets  as  Burke  himself.  There  are  some 
things  it  is  very  easy  to  do,  and  to  write  a  pamphlet  is  one  of 
them  ;  but  to  write  such  a  pamphlet  as  future  generations 
wall  read  with  delight  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  feat  in 
literature.  Milton,  Swift,  Burke,  and  Sydney  Smith  are,  I 
think,  our  only  great  pamphleteers. 

I  have  now  rather  more  than  kept  my  word  so  far  as 
Burke’s  pre-Parliamentary  life  is  concerned,  and  will  proceed 
to  mention  some  of  the  circumstances  that  may  serve  to 
account  for  the  fact  that  when  the  Rockingham  party  came 
into  power  for  the  second  time,  in  1782,  Burke,  who  was  their 
life  and  soul,  was  only  rewarded  with  a  minor  office.  First, 
then,  it  must  be  recorded  sorrowfully  of  Burke  that  he  was 
always  desperately  in  debt,  and  in  this  country  no  politician 
under  the  rank  of  a  baronet  can  ever  safely  be  in  debt. 
Burke’s  finances  are,  and  always  have  been,  marvels  and 
mysteries  ;  but  one  thing  must  be  said  of  them — that  the 
malignity  of  his  enemies,  both  Tory  enemies  and  Radical 
enemies,  has  never  succeeded  in  formulating  any  charge  of 
dishonesty  against  him  that  has  not  been  at  once  completely 
pulverized,  and  shown  on  the  facts  to  be  impossible.^  Burke’s 
purchase  of  the  estate  at  Beaconsfield  in  1768,  only  two  years 
after  he  entered  Parliament,  consisting  as  it  did  of  a  good 
house  and  1,600  acres  of  land,  has  puzzled  a  great  many  good 
men — much  more  than  it  ever  did  Edmund  Burke.  But 

1  All  the  difficulties  connected  with  this  subject  will  be  found  collected, 
and  somewhat  unkindly  considered,  in  Mr.  Dilke’s  Papers  of  a  Critic,  Vol.  II. 
The  equity  draftsman  will  be  indisposed  to  attach  importance  to  statements 
made  in  a  Bill  of  Complaint  filed  in  Chancery  by  Lord  Verney  against  Burke 
fourteen  years  after  the  transaction  to  which  it  had  reference,  in  a  suit  which 
was  abandoned  after  answer  was  put  in.  Yet  Mr.  Dilke  thought  it  worth 
while  to  reprint  this  ancient  Bill. 
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how  did  he  get  the  money  ?  After  an  Irish  fashion — by  not 
getting  it  at  all.  Two-thirds  of  the  purchase-money  remained 
on  mortgage,  and  the  balance  he  borrowed  ;  or,  as  he  puts  it, 
“  With  all  I  could  collect  of  my  own  and  by  the  aid  of 
my  friends,  I  have  established  a  root  in  the  country.”  That 
is  how  Burke  bought  Beaconsfield,  where  he  lived  till  his 
end  came  ;  whither  he  always  hastened  when  his  sensitive 
mind  was  tortured  by  the  thought  of  how  badly  men  gov¬ 
erned  the  world  ;  where  he  entertained  all  sorts  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  men — Quakers,  Brahmins  (for  whose  ancient  rites 
he  provided  suitable  accommodation  in  a  greenhouse),  nobles, 
and  abbes  fl3dng  from  revolutionary  France,  poets,  painters, 
and  peers  ;  no  one  of  whom  ever  long  remained  a  stranger 
to  his  charm. 

Burke  flung  himself  into  farming  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  nature.  His  letters  to  Arthur  Young  on  the  subject 
of  carrots  still  tremble  with  emotion. 

You  all  know  Burke’s  Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discon¬ 
tents.  You  remember — it  is  hard  to  forget — his  speech  on 
Conciliation  with  America,  particularly  the  magnificent 
passage  beginning,  ”  Magnanimity  in  politics  is  not  seldom 
the  truest  wisdom,  and  a  great  empire  and  httle  minds  go 
ill  together.”  You  have  echoed  back  the  words  in  which, 
in  his  letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol  on  the  hateful  American 
War,  he  protests  that  it  was  not  instantly  he  could  be  brought 
to  rejoice  when  he  heard  of  the  slaughter  and  captivity  of 
long  lists  of  those  whose  names  had  been  familiar  in  his  ears 
from  his  infancy,  and  you  would  all  join  with  me  in  sub¬ 
scribing  to  a  fund  which  should  have  for  its  object  the  printing 
and  hanging  up  over  every  editor’s  desk  in  town  and  country 
a  subsequent  passage  from  the  same  letter  :  “  A  conscientious 
man  would  be  cautious  how  he  dealt  in  blood.  He  would 
feel  some  apprehension  at  being  called  to  a  tremendous  account 
for  engaging  in  so  deep  a  play  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
gartie.  It  is  no  excuse  for  presumptuous  ignorance  that  it 
is  directed  by  insolent  passion.  The  poorest  being  that  crawls 
on  earth,  contending  to  save  itself  from  injustice  and  oppres¬ 
sion,  is  an  object  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man. 
But  I  cannot  conceive  any  existence  under  heaven  (which 
in  the  depths  of  its  wisdom  tolerates  all  sorts  of  things)  that 
is  more  truly  odious  and  disgusting  than  an  impotent,  helpless 
creature,  without  civil  wisdom  of  military  skill,  bloated  with 
pride  and  arrogance,  calling  for  battles  which  he  is  not  to 
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fight,  and  contending  for  a  violent  dominion  which  he  can 
never  exercise.  ...  If  you  and  I  find  our  talents  not  of  the 
great  and  ruling  kind,  our  conduct  at  least  is  conformable 
to  our  faculties.  No  man’s  life  pays  the  forfeit  of  our  rash¬ 
ness.  No  desolate  widow  weeps  tears  of  blood  over  our 
ignorance.  Scrupulous  and  sober  in  a  well-grounded  distrust 
of  ourselves,  we  would  keep  in  the  port  of  peace  and  security  ; 
and  perhaps,  in  recommending  to  others  something  of  the 
same  diffidence,  we  should  show  ourselves  more  charitable  to 
their  welfare  than  injurious  to  their  abilities.” 

You  have  laughed  over  Burke’s  account  of  how  all  Lord 
Talbot’s  schemes  for  the  reform  of  the  king’s  household  were 
dashed  to  pieces,  because  the  turnspit  of  the  king’s  kitchen 
was  a  member  of  Parliament.  You  have  often  pondered 
over  that  miraculous  passage  in  his  speech  on  the  Nabob  of 
Arcot’s  debts,  describing  the  devastation  of  the  Carnatic  by 
Hyder  Ali — a  passage  which  Mr.  John  Morley  says  fills  the 
young  orator  with  the  same  emotions  of  enthusiasm,  emu¬ 
lation,  and  despair  that  (according  to  the  same  authority) 
invariably  torment  the  artist  who  first  gazes  on  “The  Madonna” 
at  Dresden,  or  the  figures  of  “  Night  ’’and  “  Dawn  ”at  Florence. 

All  these  things  you  know,  else  are  you  mighty  self- 
denying  of  your  pleasures.  But  it  is  just  possible  you  may 
have  forgotten  the  following  extract  from  one  of  Burke’s 
farming  letters  to  Arthur  Young  : 

“  One  of  the  grand  points  in  controversy  (a  controversy 
indeed  chiefly  carried  on  between  practice  and  speculation) 
is  that  of  deep  ploughing.  In  your  last  volume  you  seem, 
on  the  whole,  rather  against  that  practice,  and  have  given 
several  reasons  for  your  judgment  which  deserve  to  be  very 
well  considered.  In  order  to  know  how  we  ought  to  plough, 
we  ought  to  know  what  end  it  is  we  propose  to  ourselves  in 
that  operation.  The  first  and  instrumental  end  is  to  divide 
the  soil ;  the  last  and  ultimate  end,  so  far  as  regards  the 
plants,  is  to  facilitate  the  pushing  of  the  blade  upward,  and 
the  shooting  of  the  roots  in  all  the  inferior  directions.  There 
is  further  proposed  a  more  ready  admission  of  external  influ¬ 
ences — the  rain,  the  sun,  the  air  charged  with  all  those 
heterogeneous  contents,  some,  possibly  all,  of  which  are 
necessary  for  the  nourishment  of  the  plants.  By  ploughing 
deep  you  answer  these  ends  in  a  greater  mass  of  the  soil. 
This  would  seem  in  favour  of  deep  ploughing  as  nothing  else 
than  accomplishing,  in  a  more  perfect  manner,  those  very 
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ends  for  which  you  are  induced  to  plough  at  all.  But  doubts 
here  arise,  only  to  be  solved  by  experiment.  First,  is  it  quite 
certain  that  it  is  good  for  the  ear  and  grain  of  farinaceous 
plants  that  their  roots  should  spread  and  descend  into  the 
ground  to  the  greatest  possible  distances  and  depths  ?  Is 
there  not  some  limit  in  this  ?  We  know  that  in  timber,  what 
makes  one  part  flourish  does  not  equally  conduce  to  the 
benefit  of  all ;  and  that  which  may  be  beneficial  to  the  wood, 
does  not  equally  contribute  to  the  quantity  and  goodness 
of  the  fruit ;  and,  vice  versa,  that  which  increases  the  fruit 
largely  is  often  far  from  serviceable  to  the  tree.  Secondly, 
is  that  looseness  to  great  depths,  supposing  it  is  useful  to  one 
of  the  species  of  plants,  equally  useful  to  all  ?  Thirdly,  though 
the  external  influences — the  rain,  the  sun,  the  air — act  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  part,  and  a  large  part,  in  vegetation,  does  it 
follow  that  they  are  equally  salutary  in  any  quantities,  at 
any  depths  ?  Or  that,  though  it  may  be  useful  to  diffuse 
one  of  these  agents  as  extensively  as  may  be  in  the  earth, 
that  therefore  it  will  be  equally  useful  to  render  the  earth 
in  the  same  degree  pervious  to  all  ?  It  is  a  dangerous  way 
of  reasoning  in  physics,  as  well  as  morals,  to  conclude,  because 
a  given  proportion  of  anything  is  advantageous,  that  the 
double  will  be  quite  as  good,  or  that  it  will  be  good  at  all. 
Neither  in  the  one  nor  the  other  is  it  always  true  that  two 
and  two  make  four." 

This  is  magnificent,  but  it  is  not  farming,  and  you  will 
easily  believe  that  Burke’s  attempts  to  till  the  soil  were 
more  costly  than  productive.  Farming,  if  it  is  to  pay,  is 
a  pursuit  of  smaU  economies  ;  and  Burke  was  far  too  Asiatic, 
tropical,  and  splendid  to  have  anything  to  do  with  small 
economies.  His  expenditure,  like  his  rhetoric,  was  in  the 
“  grand  style.”  He  belongs  to  Charles  Lamb’s  great  race, 

”  the  men  who  borrow.”  But  indeed  it  was  not  so  much 
that  Burke  borrowed  as  that  men  lent.  Right-feeling  men 
did  not  wait  to  be  asked.  Dr.  Brocklesby,  that  good  physician, 
whose  name  breathes  like  a  benediction  through  the  pages 
of  the  biographies  of  the  best  men  of  his  time,  who  soothed 
Dr.  Johnson’s  last  melancholy  hours,  and  for  whose  supposed 
heterodoxy  the  dying  man  displayed  so  tender  a  sohcitude, 
wrote  to  Burke,  in  the  strain  of  a  timid  suitor  proposing  for 
the  hand  of  a  proud  heiress,  to  know  whether  Burke  would 
be  so  good  as  to  accept  £i,ooo  at  once,  instead  of  waiting  for 
the  writer’s  death.  Burke  felt  no  hesitation  in  obhging  so 
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old  a  friend.  Garrick,  who,  though  fond  of  money,  was  as 
generous-hearted  a  fellow  as  ever  brought  down  a  house, 
lent  Burke  £1,000.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  has  been 
reckoned  stingy,  by  his  will  left  Burke  £2,000  and  forgave 
him  another  £2,000  which  he  had  lent  him.  The  Marquis 
of  Rockingham  by  his  will  directed  all  Burke's  bonds  held 
by  him  to  be  cancelled.  They  amounted  to  £30,000.  Burke's 
patrimonial  estate  was  sold  by  him  for  £4,000  ;  and  I  have 
seen  it  stated  that  he  had  received  altogether  from  family 
sources  as  much  as  £20,000.  And  yet  he  was  always  poor, 
and  was  glad  at  the  last  to  accept  pensions  from  the  Crown 
in  order  that  he  might  not  leave  his  wife  a  beggar.  This 
good  lady  survived  her  illustrious  husband  twelve  years,  and 
seemed  as  his  widow  to  have  some  success  in  pa5dng  his  bills, 
for  at  her  death  all  remaining  demands  were  found  to  be  dis¬ 
charged.  For  receiving  this  pension  Burke  was  assailed  by 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  a  most  pleasing  act  of  ducal  fatuity, 
since  it  enabled  the  pensioner,  not  bankrupt  of  his  wit,  to 
write  a  pamphlet,  now  of  course  a  cherished  classic,  and 
introduce  into  it  a  few  paragraphs  about  the  House  of  Russell 
and  the  cognate  subject  of  grants  from  the  Crown. 

But  enough  of  Burke’s  debts  and  difficulties,  which  I 
only  mention  because  all  through  his  life  they  were  cast  up 
against  him.  Had  Burke  been  a  moralist  of  the  calibre 
of  Charles  James  Fox,  he  might  have  amassed  a  fortune 
large  enough  to  keep  up  half-a-dozen  Beaconsfields  by  simply 
doing  what  all  his  predecessors  in  the  office  he  held,  including 
Fox’s  own  father,  the  truly  infamous  first  Lord  Holland, 
had  done — namely,  by  retaining  for  his  own  use  the  interest 
on  all  balances  of  the  public  money  from  time  to  time  in  his 
hands  as  Pa3miaster  of  the  Forces.  But  Burke  carried  his 
passion  for  good  government  into  actual  practice,  and,  cutting 
down  the  emoluments  of  his  office  to  a  salary  (a  high  one, 
no  doubt),  effected  a  saving  to  the  country  of  some  £25,000 
a  year,  every  farthing  of  which  might  have  gone  without 
remark  into  his  own  pocket. 

Burke  had  no  vices,  save  of  style  and  temper  ;  nor  was 
any  of  his  expenditure  a  profligate  squandering  of  money. 
It  all  went  in  giving  employment  or  disseminating  kindness. 
He  sent  the  painter  Barry  to  study  art  in  Italy.  He  saved 
the  poet  Crabbe  from  starvation  and  despair,  and  thus  secured 
to  the  country  one  who  owns  the  unrivalled  distinction  of 
having  been  the  favourite  poet  of  the  three  greatest  intellectual 
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factors  of  the  age  (scientific  men  excepted) — Lord  B57ron, 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  hnd  Cardinal  Newman.  Yet  so  distorted 
are  men’s  views  that  the  odious  and  anti-social  excesses  of 
Fox  at  the  gambling-table  are  visited  with  a  blame  usually 
wreathed  in  smiles,  whilst  the  financial  irregularities  of  a 
noble  and  pure-minded  man  are  thought  fit  matter  for  the 
fiercest  censure  or  the  most  lordly  contempt. 

Next  to  Burke’s  debts,  some  of  his  companions  and 
intimates  did  him  harm  and  injured  his  consequence.  His 
brother  Richard,  whose  brogue  we  are  given  to  understand 
was  simply  appalling,  was  a  good-for-nothing,  with  a  dilapi¬ 
dated  reputation.  Then  there  was  another  Mr.  Burke,  who 
was  no  relation,  but  none  the  less  was  always  about,  and  to 
whom  it  was  not  safe  to  lend  money.  Burke’s  son,  too,  whose 
death  he  mourned  so  pathetically,  seems  to  have  been  a 
failure,  and  is  described  by  a  candid  friend  as  a  nauseating 
person.  To  have  a  decent  following  is  important  in  politics. 

A  third  reason  must  be  given  ;  Burke’s  judgment  of  men 
and  things  was  often  both  wrong  and  violent.  The  story  of 
Powell  and  Bembridge,  two  knaves  in  Burke’s  own  of&ce, 
whose  cause  he  espoused,  and  whom  he  insisted  on  rein¬ 
stating  in  the  pubhc  service  after  they  had  been  dismissed, 
and  maintaining  them  there,  in  spite  of  all  protests,  till  the 
one  had  the  grace  to  cut  his  throat  and  the  other  was  sentenced 
by  the  Queen’s  Bench  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  and  a  heavy 
fine,  is  too  long  to  be  told,  though  it  makes  interesting  reading 
in  the  twenty-second  volume  of  Howell’s  State  Trials,  where 
at  the  end  of  the  report  is  to  be  found  the  following  note  : 
“The  proceedings  against  Messrs.  Powell  and  Bembridge 
occasioned  much  animated  discussion  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  in  which  Mr.  Burke  warmly  supported  the  accused. 
The  compassion  which  on  these  and  all  other  occasions  was 
manifested  by  Mr.  Burke  for  the  sufferings  of  those  public 
delinquents,  the  zeal  with  which  he  advocated  their  cause, 
and  the^  eagerness  with  which  he  endeavoured  to  extenuate 
their  criminaHty,  have  received  severe  reprehension,  and  in 
particular  when  contrasted  wdth  his  subsequent  conduct  in 
the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Hastings.’’ 

The  real  reason  for  Burke’s  belief  in  Bembridge  is,  I 
think,  to  be  found  in  the  evidence  Burke  gave  on  his  behalf 
at  the  trial  before  Lord  Mansfield.  Bembridge  had  rendered 
Burke  invaluable  assistance  in  carrying  out  his  reforms  at 
the  Paymaster’s  Office,  and  Burke  was  constitutionally  unable 
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to  believe  that  a  rogue  could  be  on  his  side  ;  but,  indeed, 
Burke  was  too  apt  to  defend  bad  causes  with  a  scream  of 
passion,  and  a  politician  who  screams  is  never  likely  to  occupy 
a  commanding  place  in  the  House  of  Commons.  A  last 
reason  for  Burke’s  exclusion  from  high  office  is  to  be  found  in 
his  aversion  to  any  measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  An 
ardent  reformer  like  the  Duke  of  Richmond — the  then  Duke 
of  Richmond — who  was  in  favour  of  annual  parliaments, 
universal  suffrage,  and  payment  of  members,  was  not  likely 
to  wish  to  associate  himself  too  closely  with  a  politician  who 
wept  with  emotion  at  the  bare  thought  of  depriving  Old 
Sarum  of  parliamentary  representation. 

These  reasons  account  for  Burke’s  exclusion,  and  jealous 
as  we  naturally  and  properly  are  of  genius  being  snubbed 
by  mediocrity,  my  reading  at  all  events  does  not  justify  me  in 
blaming  any  one  but  the  Fates  for  the  circumstance  that 
Burke  was  never  a  Secretary  of  State.  And  after  all,  does 
it  matter  much  what  he  was  ?  Burke  no  doubt  occasionally 
felt  his  exclusion  a  little  hard  ;  but  he  is  the  victor  who  remains 
in  possession  of  the  field  ;  and  Burke  is  now,  for  us  and  for 
all  coming  after  us,  in  such  possession. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me,  drawing  upon  my  stock  of 
assurance,  to  essay  the  analysis  of  the  essential  elements 
of  Burke’s  mental  character,  and  I  therefore  at  once  proceed 
to  say  that  it  was  Burke’s  peculiarity  and  his  glory  to  apply 
the  imagination  of  a  poet  of  the  first  order  to  the  facts  and 
the  business  of  life.  Arnold  says  of  Sophocles — • 

"  He  saw  life  steadily,  and  saw  it  whole.” 

Substitute  for  the  word  “  life  ’’the  words  “  organized  society,” 
and  you  get  a  peep  into  Burke’s  mind.  There  was  a  catho¬ 
licity  about  his  gaze.  He  knew  how  the  whole  world  lived. 
Everything  contributed  to  this  ;  his  vast  desultory  reading  : 
his  education,  neither  wholly  academical  nor  entirely 
professional ;  his  long  years  of  apprenticeship  in  the  service 
of  knowledge  ;  his  wanderings  up  and  down  the  country  ; 
his  vast  conversational  powers ;  his  enormous  correspon¬ 
dence  with  all  sorts  of  people  ;  his  unfailing  interest  in  all 
pursuits,  trades,  manufactures — all  helped  to  keep  before 
him.  Like  motes  dancing  in  a  sunbeam,  the  huge  organism 
of  modern  society,  which  requires  for  its  existence  and  for 
its  development  the  maintenance  of  credit  and  of  order. 
Burke’s  imagination  led  him  to  look  out  over  the  whole  land  : 
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the  legislator  devising  new  laws,  the  judge  expounding  and 
enforcing  old  ones,  the  merchant  despatching  his  goods  and 
extending  his  credit,  the  banker  advancing  the  money  of  his 
customers  upon  the  credit  of  the  merchant,  the  frugal  man 
slowly  accumulating  the  store  which  is  to  support  him  in 
old  age,  the  ancient  institutions  of  Church  and  University 
with  their  seemly  provisions  for  sound  learning  and  true 
religion,  the  parson  in  his  pulpit,  the  poet  pondering  his 
rhymes,  the  farmer  eyeing  his  crops,  the  painter  covering 
his  canvasses,  the  player  educating  the  feelings — Burke  saw 
all  this  with  the  fancy  of  a  poet,  and  dwelt  on  it  with  the  eye 
of  a  lover. 

But  love  is  the  parent  of  fear,  and  none  knew  better  than 
Burke  how  thin  is  the  lava  layer  between  the  costly  fabric 
of  society  and  the  volcanic  heats  and  destroying  flames  of 
anarchy.  He  trembled  for  the  fair  frame  of  all  established 
things,  and  to  his  horror  saw  men,  instead  of  covering  the 
thin  surface  with  the  concrete,  digging  in  it  for  abstractions, 
and  asking  fundamental  questions  about  the  origin  of  society, 
and  why  one  man  should  be  born  rich  and  another  poor, 
Burke  was  no  prating  optimist ;  it  was  his  very  knowledge 
how  much  could  be  said  against  society  that  quickened  his 
fears  for  it.  There  is  no  shallower  criticism  than  that  which 
accuses  Burke  in  his  later  years  of  apostasy  from  so-called 
Liberal  opinions.  Burke  was  all  his  life  through  a  passionate 
maintainer  of  the  established  order  of  things,  and  a  ferocious 
hater  of  abstractions  and  metaphysical  politics.  The  same 
ideas  that  explode  like  bombs  through  his  diatribes  against 
the  French  Revolution  are  to  be  found  shining  with  a  mild 
effulgence  in  the  comparative  calm  of  his  earlier  writings. 
I  have  often  been  struck  with  a  resemblance,  which  I  hope 
is  not  wholly  fanciful,  between  the  attitude  of  Burke’s  mind 
toward  government  and  that  of  Cardinal  Newman  toward 
religion.  Both  these  great  men  belong,  by  virtue  of  their 
imaginations,  to  the  poetic  order,  and  they  both  are  to  be 
found  dwelling  with  amazing  eloquence,  detail,  and  wealth 
of  illustration  on  the  varied  elements  of  society.  Both  seem 
as  they  write  to  have  one  hand  on  the  pulse  of  the  world, 
and  to  be  forever  alive  to  the  throb  of  its  action  ;  and  Burke, 
as  he  regarded  humanity  swarming  like  bees  into  and  out  of 
their  hives  of  industry,  is  ever  asking  himself.  How  are  these 
men  to  be  saved  from  anarchy  ?  while  Newman  puts  to  him¬ 
self  the  question.  How  are  these  men  to  be  saved  from  atheism  ? 
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Both  saw  the  perils  of  free  inquiry  divorced  from  practical 
affairs. 

“  Civil  freedom,”  says  Burke,  “  is  not,  as  many  have 
endeavoured  to  persuade  you,  a  thing  that  lies  hid  in  the 
depth  of  abstruse  science.  It  is  a  blessing  and  a  benefit,  not 
an  abstract  speculation  ;  and  all  the  just  reasoning  that  can 
be  upon  it  is  of  so  coarse  a  texture  as  perfectly  to  suit  the 
ordinary  capacities  of  those  who  are  to  enjoy  and  of  those 
who  are  to  defend  it.” 

”  Tell  men,”  says  Cardinal  Newman,  ”  to  gain  notions  of  a 
Creator  from  His  works,  and  if  they  were  to  set  about  it 
(which  nobody  does),  they  would  be  jaded  and  wearied  by 
the  labyrinth  they  were  tracing  ;  their  minds  would  be  gorged 
and  surfeited  by  the  logical  operation.  To  most  men  argu¬ 
ment  makes  the  point  in  hand  more  doubtful  and  considerably 
less  impressive.  After  all,  man  is  not  a  reasoning  animal, 
he  is  a  seeing,  feeling,  contemplating,  acting  animal.” 

Burke  is  fond  of  telling  us  that  he  is  no  lawyer,  no 
antiquarian,  but  a  plain,  practical  man  ;  and  the  Cardinal,  in 
hke  manner,  is  ever  insisting  that  he  is  no  theologian — he 
leaves  everything  of  that  sort  to  the  Schools,  whatever  they 
may  be,  and  simply  deals  with  religion  on  its  practical  side 
as  a  benefit  to  mankind. 

If  either  of  these  great  men  has  been  guilty  of  intellectual 
excesses,  those  of  Burke  may  be  attributed  to  his  dread 
of  anarchy,  those  of  Newman  to  his  dread  of  atheism.  Neither 
of  them  was  prepared  to  rest  content  with  a  scientific  frontier, 
an  imaginary  hne.  So  much  did  they  dread  their  enemy, 
so  alive  were  they  to  the  terrible  strength  of  some  of  his 
positions,  that  they  could  not  agree  to  dispense  with  the  pro¬ 
tection  afforded  by  the  huge  mountains  of  prejudice  and  the 
ancient  rivers  of  custom.  The  sincerity  of  either  man  can 
only  be  doubted  by  the  bigot  and  the  fool. 

But  Burke,  apart  from  his  fears,  had  a  constitutional 
love  for  old  things,  simply  because  they  were  old.  Anything 
mankind  had  ever  worshipped,  or  venerated,  or  obeyed,  was 
dear  to  him.  I  have  already  referred  to  his  providing  his 
Brahmins  with  a  greenhouse  for  the  purpose  of  their  rites, 
which  he  watched  from  outside  with  great  interest.  One 
cannot  fancy  Cardinal  Newman  peeping  through  a  window 
to  see  men  worshipping  false  though  ancient  gods.  Warren 
Hastings’s  high-handed  deaUngs  with  the  temples  and  time- 
honoured  if  scandalous  customs  of  the  Hindoos  filled  Burke 
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with  horror.  So,  too,  he  respected  Quakers,  Presbyterians, 
Independents,  Baptists,  and  all  those  whom  he  called  Con¬ 
stitutional  Dissenters.  He  has  a  fine  passage  somewhere 
about  Rust,  for  with  all  his  passion  for  good  government 
he  dearly  loved  a  little  rust.  In  this  phase  of  character  he 
reminds  one  not  a  little  of  another  great  writer— whose  death 
literature  has  still  reason  to  deplore — George  Eliot ;  who,  in 
her  love  for  old  hedgerows  and  barns  and  crumbling,  moss- 
grown  walls,  was  a  writer  after  Burke’s  own  heart,  whose 
novels  he  would  have  sat  up  all  night  to  devour  ;  for  did 
he  not  deny  with  warmth  Gibbons’s  statement  that  he  had 
read  all  five  volumes  of  Evelina  in  a  day  ?  “  The  thing 

is  impossible,”  cried  Burke  ;  ”  they  took  me  three  days, 
doing  nothing  else.”  Now,  Evelina  is  a  good  novel,  but  Silas 
Marner  is  a  better, 

Wordsworth  has  been  called  the  High  Priest  of  Nature. 
Burke  may  be  called  the  High  Priest  of  Order — a  lover  of 
settled  ways,  of  justice,  peace,  and  security.  His  writings 
are  a  storehouse  of  wisdom,  not  the  cheap  shrewdness  of  the 
mere  man  of  the  world,  but  the  noble,  animating  wisdom  of 
one  who  has  the  poet’s  heart  as  well  as  the  statesman’s  brain. 
Nobody  is  fit  to  govern  this  country  who  has  not  drunk  deep 
at  the  springs  of  Burke.  ”  Have  you  read  your  Burke  ?  ” 
is  at  least  as  sensible  a  question  to  put  to  a  parliamentary 
candidate  as  to  ask  him  whether  he  is  a  total  abstainer  or  a 
desperate  drunkard.  Something  there  may  be  about  Burke  to 
regret,  and  more  to  dispute  ;  but  that  he  loved  justice  and 
hated  iniquity  is  certain,  as  also  it  is  that  for  the  most  part 
he  dwelt  in  the  paths  of  purity,  humanity,  and  good  sense. 
May  we  be  found  adhering  to  them  I 
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